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ABSTRACT 
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expenditures  in  vocational -technical  and  continuing  education,  (2)  economic  trends, 
(3)  occupational  training  agencies,  programs,  and  output  of  graduates,  (4)  a 
description  of  a systems  approach  to  vocational  and  technical  education 
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education  and  certification,  (7)  vocational  guidance  services,  and  (8)  special 
problems  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  Major  recommendations  were  for:  (1) 
expansion  of  post-secondary  vocational  and  technical  education,  (2)  increased 
funding  and  en5>hasis  on  adult  education,  (3)  overcoming  deficiencies  in  health, 
occupations,  technical  education,  and  special  needs  programs  for  the 
socioenonomic  disadvantaged,  (4)  development  of  an  organized  systematic  planning 
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FOSEWORD 


In  1966,  on  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Education, 
also  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Mr.  Gail  Rose,  Chairman 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Committee  of  the  Board  requested  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Continuing  Education  and  the  Research  Coor- 
dinating Unit  for  Vocational  Education,  Bureau  of  Research,  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  to  develop  a proposal  to  make  a comprehensive 
study  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  Pennsylvania  with  a view 
toward  appraising  the  present  program  and  determining  the  direction  it 
should  take  in  the  immediate  years  ahead. 

As  a result  of  consultation  between  the  staffs  of  the  two  Bu- 
reaus and  with  the  advice  of  the  State  Advisory  Conmittee  for  Vocational 
Education,  twelve  major  broad  areas  of  concern  in  Vocational  Education 
were  identified  for  possible  study.  Proposals  pertinent  to  these  topics 
were  solicited  from  consulting  firms.  Four  firms  responded  with  proposals 
which  were  presented  in  June,  1967,  to  a review  committee  of  State  Board 
and  Department  of  Public  Instruction  staff  members,  and  two  of  three  in- 
vited vocational  education  research  consultants. 

After  review  and  discussion  of  the  presentations  and  the  proposals, 
it  was  the  consensus  of  the  committee  not  to  enter  into  a contract  with 
one  of  the  consulting  agencies  for  the  whole  study.  The  committee  sug- 
gested that  such  a comprehensive  study  should  be  directed  by  a consultant 
who  was  knowledgeable  about  vocational  and  technical  education. 

As  a result,  in  August,  1967,  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  entered  into  a contract  with  Dr.  Walter  M.  Arnold,  former 
Assistant  Ckjmmissioner  for  Vocational  anC  i\:chnical  Education,  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  who  had  been  granted  a leave  of  absence  to  perform  certain  con- 
sulting services. 

An  outline  of  a proposed  study,  prepared  by  Dr.  Arnold  with  the 
assistance  of  Department  of  Public  Instruction  staff  members,  was  presented 
to  and  approved  by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  its  regular 
meeting  in  September,  1967.  A copy  of  the  proposed  study  outline  is  in- 
cluded in  the  appendix.  Brief  bi-monthly  memorandum  progress  reports  were 
P'JOG.ps.TQd  by  Dr.  Arnold  for  Dr.  John  W.  Struck,  State  Director  for  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Continuing  Education,  to  present  to  Mr.  Rose  and  his  committee 
and  in  turn  to  the  State  Board. 

During  the  course  of  the  study,  sub-contracts  were  entered  into,  the 
results  of  which  were  very  useful  in  producing  the  final  report.  In  addi- 
tion, the  director  and  his  staff  in  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  contrib- 
uted materially  by  assuming  the  responsibility  for  certain  special  studies. 
Both  clerical  and  professional  assistance  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional, Technical  and  Continuing  Education  also  contributed  materially  to 
the  completion  of  the  study  and  the  report. 


Although,  some  limitations  were  necessary,  primarily  because  of  time, 
the  study  has  been  carried  out  substantially  as  prescribed  in  the  original 
proposal.  It  should  be  recognized  that  this  report,  as  a fxrst  comprehensxve 
overview  of  vocational  education  in  Pennsylvania,  should  serve  as  a basxs  for 
continued  study  and  evaluation  of  the  program  and  its  trends. 

As  is  ixsually  the  case  in  this  kind  of  study,  valuable  by-products 
were  derived  such  as  professional  growth  of  staff  members  who  partxcxpated 
in  the  study  and  productive  cooperative  working  relationships  with  other 
State  agencies  as  well  as  many  other  organizations  and  persons. 

It  is  expected  that  the  report  will  serve  as  a source  document  for 
various  purposes  in  the  Commonwealth  and  beyond.  There  are  many  useful 
ideas  and  implications  in  the  report  for  both  lay  leaders  and  professxonal 
educators  to  assist  in  redirecting  the  Pennsylvania  progr^  toward  meetxng 
critical  needs  of  the  people  and  employers.  The  report  will  be  valuable 
in  effecting  program  changes  and  improvements  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  implementation  of,  at  least,  the  more  basic  overall  recommendatxons 
such  as  systematic  program  planning,  follow-up  of  vocational  education 
graduates  and  early  leavers,  and  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocatxonal, 
Technical  and  Continuing  Education. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  concept  threading  throughout  the 
report  is  that  of  a State-wide  unified  program  of  occupational  and  continu- 
ing education  coordinated  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  for  Vocatxonal 
Education.  If  this  concept  is  accepted  and  fostered,  there  xs  Ixttle  doubt 
that  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  can,  in  fact,  assume  an  outstandxng 
leadership  role  in  occupational  and  continuing  education  in  the  United 

States. 


The  results  of  the  study  are  submitted  herewith,  by  the  director  in 
this  report,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Education.  The  director  of  the  study  assumes 
full  responsibility  for  the  content  and  the  recommendations. 


Walter  M.  Arnold,  Director 
Pennsylvania  Vocational  Education  Study 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Pennsylvania  Vocational  Education  Study  was  planned  primarily 
as  a pragmatic  overview  and  analysis  of  vocational,  technical  and  continu- 
ing education  program  in  the  Commonwealth  over  the  past  five  years,  1964 
through  1968,  with  a view  toward  determining  its  achievements,  deficiencies 
and  direction  in  the  light  of  priority  needs  of  the  people  and  employers. 

The  guidelines  for  the  study  were  based  on  the  thirteen  goals  for  vocational 
and  technical  education  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  March, 
1966.  The  study  was  not  intended  or  planned  as  a basic  research  project 
to  analyze  philosophical  issues  in  vocational  education. 

Ifore  specifically,  the  study  was  addressed  to  an  analysis  of  the 
operating  program  since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  19o3, 
to  determine  what  its  direction  was  in  the  light  of  the  economic  trends  and 
manpower  needs  of  the  State  and  what  the  projected  program  needs  and  costs 
might  be  up  to  1975.  Therefore,  there  was  a minimum  of  philosophical  treat- 
ment of  vocational  education  and  an  emphasis  upon  systematic  planning  for  a 
total  unified  manpower  development  program  for  the  future.  The  emphasis 
was  placed  on  "what  is  needed"  and  "how  can  it  be  accomplished",  rather 
than  "why  should  it  be  done".  The  rationale  for  an  adequate  vocational 
education  program  and  this  study  is  best  expressed  in  the  outline  proposal 
of  the  study  in  Appendix  A. 

The  study  was  committed  to  the  use  of  existing  important  relevant 
data  and  information  in  making  essential  analyses  and  projections.  It  was 
agreed  by  all  concerned  early  in  the  study,  that  the  result  should  not  be 
a report  which  might  be  read  casually  and  filed  away  until  a next  study 
was  conducted.  Neither  should  it  be  a study  of  some  partial  aspect  of 
vocational  education  so  that  the  relationship  of  the  program  to  other  im- 
portant training  programs  was  not  made  clear.  This  was  the  general  his- 
tory and  outcome  of  the  several  previous  studies  conducted  in  the  past. 

As  this  study  progressed,  several  aspects  took  on  increasing  im- 
portance and  value.  First,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  socioeconomic  history 
of  Pennsylvania  it  seemed  important  that  educators  and  vocational  educators 
should  be  informed  about  the  economic  competitive  posture  of  the  State, 
especially  with  implications  for  vocational  and  technical  education. 
Secondly,  it  was  felt  that  the  study  should  develop  a planning  pattern 
which  would  require  continuous  updating  of  data  and  information  so  that  the 
State  Board  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  could  always  have 
available  the  most  recent  reliable  basis  for  planning,  evaluating,  redi- 
recting older  programs,  and  developing  new  programs  to  attain  short  and 
long  range  goals.  Along  with  this  decision  it  was  also  agreed  that  there 
should  be  designed  and  applied  a structured  systematic  approach  to  con- 
tinuous State-local  planning  (as  contrasted  with  intermittment  planning) 
of  annual  and  long  range  occupational  education  programs  in  the  light  of 
all  citizens’  socioeconomic  needs  and  identified  trained  manpower  supply 
and  demand. 


Since  this  is  the  first  such  large  number  of 
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Section  III,  along  with  Section  II,  forms  the  keystone  to  the 
whole  study  and  report.  A systems  approach  to  vocational  and  technical 
education  program  planning  is  explained  and  described  in  detail  in  Chap- 
ter VI.  Five  charts  and  five  forms  were  designed  and  applied  in  part 
in  a local  situation,  the  Cumberland-Perry  Counties  area,  to  illustrate 
this  approach.  The  idea  here  was  not  to  "sell"  the  systems  approach  as 
such,  but  rather  to  provide  a soimd  method  for  making  decisions  in  the 
final  selection  of  programs  from  various  feasible  alternatives.  Chapter 
VII  sets  up  recommendations  for  a State  organization  and  administration 
that  would  be  needed  to  implement  the  systematic  planning  procedures  as 
well  as  the  other  important  functions  of  the  State  program. 

Section  V identified  the  principal  difficulties  in  reporting  pro- 
cedures and  provides  recommendations  for  improving  these  administrative 
activities.  Also  revealed  were  some  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  present 
financial  aid  policies,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  new  policies  re- 
quired under  P.L.  90-576.  Certain  recommendations  suggest  revision  of 
legislation  and  the  need  for  a formula  for  determining  allocations  of 
funds  to  local  districts  in  the  future. 

Section  V gives  an  overview  of  ancillary  services  and  activities 
over  the  past  five  years.  This  section  was  devoted  primarily  to  reports 
of  two  major  ancillary  services  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  growing 
vocational  education  programs,  teacher  education  and  certification,  and 
vocational  guidance  services.  Both  of  these  services,  along  with  re- 
search activities  and  curriculum  development,  are  fundamental  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  program. 

Section  VI  was  devoted  to  an  account  of  five  special  studies 
that  were  conducted,  namely,  the  two  large  cities,  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh;  special  socioeconomic  needs;  a follow-up  system  of  gradu- 
ates; an  employer  survey;  and  a survey  of  local  vocational  education 
administrators.  All  of  these  special  studies  contributed  to  a well- 
rounded  report  and  strongly  based  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  were  synthesized  and 
summarized  to  conclude  the  report.  The  summary  also  proposes  overall 
projected  program  expansion  to  bring  the  annual  supply  of  trained  man- 
power more  nearly  into  agreement  with  the  projected  demand,  and  describes 
a method  for  estimating  annual  costs  up  to  1975.  Implementation  of  the 
program  expansion,  wholly  or  in  part,  will  bring  about  a substantial 
contribution  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  Commonwealth. 

Assuming  that  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  and  the  occupational 
and  continuing  education  agency  continue  to  develop  and  manage  the  system 
that  is  recommended,  Pennsylvania  should  have  one  of  the  most  effectxve 
program  planning  systems  in  the  Nation. 
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SECTION  I--FIVE  YEAR  ANALYSIS,  PROGRAM  TRENDS  AND  CURRENT  STATUS 
OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


CHAPTER  I 

PROGRAM  EXPENDITURES,  ENROLLMENTS  AND  TRENDS,  1964  THROUGH  1968 


Vocational  and  technical  education  is  an  integral  part  of  educa- 
ti<^n  that  is  closely  related  to  the  social  and  economic  development  of  a 
State  or  community.  Planned  and  managed  wisely  it  can  make  a significant 
contribution  to  the  alleviation  of  problems  that  arise  from  the  hopeless- 
ness and  despair  present  in  a number  of  segments  of  the  population.  Pro- 
mise is  inherent  in  vocational  education.  Realization  of  its  potential 
is  its  challenge  to  government  at  all  levels.  Federal,  State  and  local. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts, 
and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  P.  L.  88-210,  have  provided 
the  foundation  for  preparing  and  advancing  youth  and  adults  in  the  non- 
professional work  force  of  the  nation.  From  initial  pioneering  activ- 
ities and  years  of  valuable  experience  many  lessons  have  been  learned 
by  all  levels  of  government.  These  experiences  resulted  in  a monumental 
piece  of  legislation — The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  P.  L. 
90-576.  Just  as  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  sought  to  provide 
the  most  and  best  program  for  the  dollars  expended,  P.  L.  90-576  reaffirms 
and  emphasizes  that  spirit  by  placing  new  and  quite  specific  emphasis  on 
planning  and  evaluation  requirements  while  retaining  the  purposes  con- 
tained in  the  Act  of  1963  and  expanding  them. 

Federal  funds  have  been  made  available  to  the  States  for  vocational 
education  by  the  U.  S.  Congress  every  year  since  1917.  The  overall  purpose 
of  these  and  State  and  local  matching  funds  has  been  to  promote  and  provide 
realistic  vocational  and  technical  education  opportunities  to  persons  pre- 
paring for  entrance  into  or  to  make  progress  in  recognized  non-professional 
occupations. 

The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  has  always  been  desig- 
nated by!.  Federal  Acts  and  cooperating  State  acceptance  acts  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administering. the .provisions  of  a State  Plan.  All  of  the 
Federal  Acts  require  that  each  Federal  dollar  be  matched  with  a State 
and/or  local  dollar.  In  most  cases,  the  State  Boards  have  had  wide  lat- 
itude in  establishing  and  carrying  out  policies  of  aid  to  local  school 
districts  and  other  educational  agencies  and  institutions.  It  has  always 
been  the  responsibility  of  a State  Board  to  aid  educational  agencies  in 
an  effective  way  to  implement  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  were  pro- 
vided. The  ultimate  goal  of  all  State  Boards  has  undoubtedly  been  to 
serve,  effectively  and  efficiently,  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
persons,  youths  and  adults,  with  the  funds  that  were  available. 
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Over  the  years  one  of  the  more  common  criticisms  of  vocational 
education  has  been  that  the  programs  were  not  attuned  realistically  to 
the  actual  job  opportunities  in  the  labor  force.  More  specifically,  the 
critics  contended  that  there  was  overemphasis  on  ag»*iculture  and  home 
economics  education  and  not  enough  effort  and  funds  directed  to  the 
changing  and  growing  labor  force  demands  of  industry,  business,  distri~ 
bution  and  the  other  growing  service  industries  and  occupations.  ^-Jhat- 
ever  justification  there  was  for  such  criticism  grew  out  of  the  fact  that 
up  to  1963,  the  Federal  funds  appropriated  for  vocational  education  were 
earmarked  in  specific  amounts  by  occupational  education  categories , namely , 
agriculture,  home  economics,  trade  and  industrial,  distributive  (in  1936) > 
health  occupations  (in  1956),  and  technical  education  (in  1958).  Analysis 
of  the  expenditures  and  enrollments  by  these  categories  showed  not  so  much 
overemphasis  on  agriculture  and  home  economics  education  but  rather  inade- 
quate funds  and  programs  in  the  other  rapidly  growing  categories . 

All  of  the  funds.  Federal,  State,  and  local,  devoted  to  vocational 
education  were  comparatively  small  for  many  years,  and  consequently,  voca- 
tional education  never  really  made  a substantial  quantitative  contribution 
to  the  total  trained  manpower  demands  in  the  United  States.  For  example, 
during  the  five  3'^ear  period,  1964  through  1968,  the  total  Federal  and  State 
expenditures  for  vocational  education  in  Pennsylvania  amounted  to  about 
$133  million  or  approximately  7.5%  of  the  Federal  and  State  funds  ($1,766 
billion)  expended  for  secondary  education.  Table  1 shows  the  relative 
amounts  of  Federal  and  State  dollars  expended  for  basic  education,  secon- 
dary education,  and  vocational  education,  1964  through  1968.  Even  though 
the  percentage  rose  to  11.3%  in  1967,  such  an  investment  would  hardly  make 
a sizable  contribution  to  the  estimated  annual  demand  for  trained  non- 
professional persons  as  revealed  in  Chapter  V of  this  report . 

The  President’s  Panel  of  Consultants  in  1962  identified  the  lack 
of  funds  as  the  most  important  deterrent  to  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  vocational  education.  The  Panel’s  unofficial  recommendation  to  the 
President  and  the  88th  Congress  was  for  an  authorization  of  more  than  $1 
billion  dollars  of  Federal  aid  annually  to  the  States.  The  Panel  Report 
led  to  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  which  authorized 
a maximum  of  $225  million  by  1967,  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  estimated 
need.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  Congress  recognized  the  need  but 
felt  that  the  States  could  not  use  the  larger  amount  effectively  at  that 
time. 


The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  did  not  earmark  funds  for 
occupational  categories,  although  it  did  continue  the  previous  occupational 
categorical  aid  under  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts.  The  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  of  1968,  P.  L.  90-576  has  now  removed  all  occu- 
pational categorical  aid. 
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COMPARISON  OF  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  EXPENDITURES  FOR  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  TO  FEDERAL 
AND  STATE  EXPENDITURES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  1964  THROUGH  1968 
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ending  June  30,  1964-1967  and  the  unpublished  table  on  attendance  data  for  June  30,  1968,  Bure 
of  Statistics.  (Average  Daily  Memberships  were  converted  into  WADM’s  and  percentages  of  total 
costs  were  prorated  for  Secondary  Education  Federal  and  State  Expenditures.) 

(3)  Annual  Reports  for  Vocational  Education,  1964-1966.  State  Reports  for  expenditures  of  funds  fi 
Vocational  Education  by  Purpose,  1967  and  1968,  Bureau  of  Vocational.  Technical  and  Continuing 


In  any  case,  it  was  decided  that  one  part  of  the  Pennsylvania 
study  should  be  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  impact  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  with  its  additional  funds,  new  purposes  and  emphases, 
upon  the  Pennsylvania  vocational  education  program  especially  in  terms  of 
expenditures  and  enrollments.  The  analyses  in  this  chapter  were  limited 
to  the  data  submitted  in  the  official  annual  reports  by  the  Commonwealth 
to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Therefore,  the  analyses  are  necessarily 
gross  and  deal  with  expenditures  rather  than  costs  because  of  the  unavail- 
ability of  reliable  cost  data  for  vocational  education  programs.  Future 
or  continued  studies  should  make  every  effort  to  obtain  and  analyze  re- 
liable costs  so  that  full  comparative  cost  information  can  be  used  co 
assist  in  making  wise  program  selections  from  all  feasible  alternatives. 


EXPEJ®ITURES  BY  SOURCE  - 1964  THROUGH  1968 


The  contribution  of  each  source  of  funds.  Federal,  State  and  local 
to  the  1964  through  1968  grand  total  provides  some  insight  as  to  how  much 
of  the  overall  burden  is  being  borne  by  each  level  o'^  government.  Figure  1 
and  the  supporting  data  in  Table  2 show  that  the  local  effort  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  Federal  and  State  portions  combined.  This  suggests 
that  some  additional  State  support  would  ease  the  burden  currently  being 
borne  on  the  limited  tax  base  of  many  local  educational  agencies.  How- 
ever, this  static  view  of  the  expenditures  does  not  provide  information 
concerning  developing  trends  that  might  alter  this  relationship. 


TOTAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  EXPENDITURES 
1964  THROUGH  1968  BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 


TABLE  2 


TOTAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  EXPENDITURES 
FROM  1964  THROUGH  1968  BY 
SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 


Sources 

Total  Amounts 

% of  Grand  Total 

Federal 

$52,495,967 

20.7 

State 

$78,989,928 

31.2 

Local 

$121,606,416 

48,1 

Totals 

$253,092,311 

100.0 

EXPENDITURE  TRENDS 


In  Figure  2,  total  expenditures  for  vocational  education  can  be 
seen  to  increase  sharply  year  after  year.  Recently  they  have  approached 
the  100  million  dollar  per  year  mark.  Whether  or  not  this  amount  is  ade- 
quate depends  upon  whether  all  persons  who  need  and  desire  vocational 
education  find  it  readily  available  and  whether  the  needs  of  Pennsylvania 
employers  are  being  adequately  satisfied. 

Federal,  State  and  local  expenditures  are  all  increasing  on  a 
year-to-year  basis.  However,  Federal  and  State  expenditures  appear  to  be 
approaching  a plateau  or  leveling-off  point.  Local  expenditures,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  still  increasing  each  year.  It  is  possible  that  Federal 
funds  will  increase  in  future  years  because  of  the  new  vocational  education 
act,  P.  L.  90-576.  An  analysis  of  relative  annual  proportions  will  reveal 
more  information  about  these  trends. 

Figure  2 shows  the  proportionate  contribution  of  the  Federal 
government  to  be  in  a gradual  decline.  Although  State  expenditures  vary 
considerably,  the  general  trend  is  one  of  a slightly  increasing  share  of 
the  annual  expenditures.  When  the  substantial  construction  effort  peaks, 
it  is  possible  that  the  State  expenditures  might  decrease  sharply.  The 
slight  trend  toward  proportionate  increasing  State  support  could  disappear 
and  even  reverse  itself  in  future  years.  This  possibility  is  sufficient 
reason  to  begin  realistic  systematic  program  planning  so  that  adequate 
justification  can  be  made  for  continued  and  increasing  State  level  funding. 
To  neglect  systematic  planning  now  will  be  to  miss  an  opportunity  to  make 
a real  contribution  to  economic  growth  in  Pennsylvania.  An  interesting 
phenonenon  can  be  observed  in  the  trend  of  relative  local  expenditures. 

In  1965  when  relative  Federal  and  State  expenditures  increased  markedly. 
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FIGURE  2 

TOTAL  PROGRAM  ENROLLMENTS,  EXPENDITURES,  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL 
EXPENDITURES  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORY  IN 
FISCAL  YEARS  1964  THROUGH  1968 
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local  expenditures  decreased.  This  trend  is  duplicated  again  in  1967 
when  relative  State  expenditures  surged  upwards.  This  is  a good  example 
of  how  both  Federal  and  State  funds  serve  as  "seed"  money  to  stimulate 
local  investment  in  vocational  education.  In  the  long  term,  the  sharply 
rising  curve  found  in  Figure  2 suggests  that  the  local  effort  will  more 
than  carry  its  share  of  the  financial  burden.  This  has  important  impli- 
cations for  planning  at  Federal  and  State  levels,  both  on  a short  and 
long  term  basis . 

Construction,  a capital  outlay,  has  been  cited  above  as  having 
influenced  the  over-all  expenditure  picture  in  vocational  education.  To 
illustrate  the  magnitude  of  this  funding  activity.  Table  4 is  included  at 
this  point.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  activity  accounted  for  approx- 
imately half  of  the  total  expenditures  for  vocational  education  during 
the  five  year  period  from  1964  through  1968. 


TABLE  4 

CONSTRUCTION  EXPENDITURES  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS,  1965  THROUGH  1968 


Source 

Totals 
1965  - 1968 

Fiscal  Years  (Federal) 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Total  Fed. , 
State  & Local 

108,042,643 

13,519,578 

13,490,359 

32,117,935 

48,914,771 

, Federal 

19,544,418 

3,703,404 

3,772,773 

5,866,340 

6,201,901 

State 

50,246,008 

6,112,768 

4,036,282 

16,453,122 

23,643,836 

Local  * 

38,252,217 

3,703,406 

5,681,304 

9,798,473 

19,069,034 

Federal 
& State 

69,790,426 

9,816,172 

7,809,055 

22,319,462 

29,845,737 

State  & Local 

88,498,225 

9,816,174 

9,717,586 

26,251,595 

42,712,870 

* Includes  $8,655,777  total  Appalachia  Funds,  1965  through  1968 
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SUMMARY 


Several  analyses  of  vocational  education  funding  sources  revealed 
that  the  role  and  amount  of  State  expenditures  might  decrease  in  coming 
years  unless  some  effort  is  made  to  change  the  trend.  A glance  at  Table  4 
reveals  that  Pennsylvania  has  been  concentrating  on  the  construction  of 
new  facilities  for  vocational  education  over  the  last  five  years.  Approx- 
imately $112  million  in  State,  Federal,  and  local  funds  were  invested  in 
new  physical  plants,  1965  through  1968.  Of  that  amount  approximately 
$75  million  was  Federal  and  State  funding.  Currently  peak  construction 
expenditures  appear  to  have  been  reached,  after  which  a sharp  drop  might 
be  expected.  A more  detailed  treatment  of  the  construction  expenditures 
is  contained  in  a later  segment  of  this  report. 

Local  expenditures  for  vocational  education  are  steadily  increas- 
ing, but  the  relative  share  of  the  total  burden  is  remaining  fairly  con- 
stant. Federal  expenditures  appear  to  have  reached  a stabilized  level. 
Relatively,  Federal  expenditures  are  now  declining.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  will  favorably  alter  this 
trend. 


Planning  efforts  need  to  be  made  now  in  order  to  maintain  or  in- 
crease the  current  State  expenditure  level  for  vocational  education. 
Formulation  of  systematic  plans  to  expand  and  upgrade  the  quality  of 
vocational  education  in  the  light  of  labor  market  needs  and  job  require- 
ments offers  the  best  logic  to  support  these  efforts. 

It  is  possible  that  measures  could  be  taken  to  eliminate  the 
time  lag  in  the  local  effort  that  occurs  when  Federal  or  State  expendi- 
tures increase.  Advance  planning  and  early  close  coordination  with  the 
local  districts  should  alleviate  this  condition.  Such  timely  activity 
could  increase  the  initial  effectiveness  of  increased  funding  by  Federal 
and/or  State  governments. 

The  first  part  of  this  chapter  has  been  concerned  primarily  with 
broad  categories  of  funding  sources.  The  next  part  uses  the  aggregate 
figures  to  disclose  their  application  to  the  various  vocational  education 
purposes  by  relating  the  expenditures  to  the  enrollments  in  the  various 
occupational  programs. 


COMPARISON  OF  ENROLLMENTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  BY 
OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORIES,  1964  THROUGH  1968 

In  order  to  get  a clear  ■'/iew  of  the  Pennsylvania  vocational  educa- 
tion program,  a number  of  analyses  were  undertaken  for  the  five  year  period, 
1964  through  1968,  beginning  with  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  ad- 
vent of  additional  funds  under  P.L.  88-210  and  the  next  four  years  of 
Federal  funding  from  all  three  Acts,  Smith-Hughes,  George  Barden  and  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 


The  first  analysis  is  designed  to  show  the  proportions  of  the 
total  expenditures  that  were  applied  to  each  of  the  occupational  pro- 
grams. Expenditures  were  compared  with  enrollments  to  determine  the 
relative  support  in  each  occupational  category.  A further  comparison 
of  total  expenditures  revealed  the  relationship  existing  between  the 
total  funds  expended  in  the  category  and  how  much  was  devoted  to  the 
instruction  process  itself. 

Enrollments  and  the  two  types  of  expenditure  breakdowns  were 
totaled  for  the  five-year  period  between  1964  and  1968  and  the  portion 
attributed  to  each  occupational  category  was  c£j.culated  as  a percentage. 
Enrollments  were  reported  as  adult,  secondary,  posts econdary,  and 
special  needs  students  over  the  entire  five-year  period.  All  expendi- 
tures, Federal,  State,  and  local  were  totaled  for  the  five-year  period 
from  the  anmial  financial  reports  as  submitted  by  the  Commonwealth  to 
the  Office  of  Education.  Instructional  expenditures  included  such  items 
as  the  salaries  and  travel  of  vocational  teachers,  and  instructional 
supplies.  Tltey  do  not  include  expenditures  for  administration,  research, 
supervision,  teacher  education,  guidance,  construction,  and  instructional 
equipment . 

Figure  2 and  Table  5 show  the  enrollment  and  expenditure  rela- 
tionships among  the  various  occupational  education  programs  for  the 
whole  period,  1964  through  1968. 


TOTAL  ENROLLMENTS,  EXPENDITURES,  AND  INSTRUCTION  EXPENDITURES 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORY,  1964  THROUGH  1968 
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’^Enrollmsnts  in  officB  occupcitiions  do  noti  includ©  figuros  for  1964  nnd  1965  bGcnusG  rsporting  procsduros 
had  not  been  effected.  Expenditures  in  Office  Occupations  do  not  include  1964  amounts  because  Federal 
funds  were  not  available  until  1965.  Instructional  Expenditures  in  Office  Occupations  do  not  include 
1964  and  1965  amounts  because  that  information  was  not  available. 


GENERAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


Enrollments,  expenditures,  and  instructional  expenditures  when 
viewed  as  variables  can  be  seen  to  have  different  rankings  by  occupa- 
tional programs.  This  suggested  the  determination  of  relationships  be- 
tween the  variables.  For  example,  did  enrollments  increase  when  instruc- 
tional expenditures  increased?  The  Spearman  rank-order  correlation 
coefficient  was  computed  for  various  combinations  of  the  variables. 

As  might  be  expected,  enrollments  and  expenditures  are  signifi- 
cantly and  positively  related.  That  is  to  say,  enrollments  can  be 
reasonably  expected  to  increase  as  expenditures  increase.  Similarly  as 
total  expenditures  increased,  instructional  expenditures  also  increased. 
However,  the  relationship  between  enrollments  and  instruction  expendi- 
tures failed  to  reach  the  P / .05  level  of  significance,  although  the 
correlation  is  quite  high  (r=  .577).  More  simply  stated,  when  instruc- 
tional expenditures  increased,  enrollments  did  not  necessarily  increase 
in  the  same  proportion.  To  summarize,  the  enrollments  can  be  expected  to 
fluctuate  with  the  total  expenditures,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
same  condition  will  occur  when  the  instructional  expenditures  increase. 

For  example,  it  can  be  ascertained  from  Table  5 and  Figure  2 that  although 
agriculture  served  8%  of  the  total  enrollments  in  the  five-year  period, 
it  accounted  for  13%  of  the  total  instructional  expenditures.  Similar 
relationships  in  technical,  home  economics,  health,  and  office  occupations 
education  on  the  basis  of  enrollments  and  instructional  expenditures  are 
in  varied  proportions.  Further  analysis  of  a more  refined  nature  would 
be  needed  to  disclose  the  underlying  causes  of  these  variations. 


ENROLLMENT  RELATIONSHIP S 


Home  economics  and  office  education  are  the  largest  occupational 
education  programs  in  terms  of  enrollment,  with  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion a close  second.  Significant  is  the  fact  that  technical  education  and 
health  occupations  education  have  the  lowest  enrollments  even  though  there 
is  an  acute  shortage  of  trained  manpower  in  both  these  fields.  Other  de- 
tails can  be  easily  determined  from  Figure  2 and  Table  5 • 


EXPENDITURE  RELATIONSHIPS 


Figure  2 shows  the  greatest  expenditures  occurring  in  trade  and 
industrial  education.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  nature  of  the  industrial 
training  process  involved.  Trade  and  technical  teachers  salaries  are  gen- 
erally higher  and  materials  and  equipment  are  generally  more  expensive  than 
in  the  other  occupational  categories.  Health  occupations,  distributive  and 
technical  education  expenditures  on  the  other  hand  are  comparatively  small, 
which  again  is  revealing  in  light  of  the  nationwide  pressing  demand  for 
trained  manpower  in  these  fields.  Other  relationships  can  be  readily  de- 
termined by  referring  to  Figure  2 and  Table  5 . 


er|c 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  EXPENDITURE  RELATIONSHIPS 


Instructional  expenditure  relationships  are  similar  to  those  found 
for  total  expenditures.  Trade  and  industrial  education  is  the  highest 
with  health  occupations  and  distributive  education  being  the  lowest.  Again 
Figure  2 and  Table  5 can  be  consulted  for  analysis  of  other  relationships. 


YEARLY  ENROLLMENT-EXPENDITURE  TRENDS  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORIES 

As  in  most  gross  portrayals  of  complex  entities,  important  charac- 
teristics are  obscured  or  distorted.  To  offset  this  somewhat,  trends  in 
the  year  to  year  relationships  between  the  occupational  categories  were 
analyzed  by  enrollments,  expenditures,  and  instructional  expenditures. 

The  results  are  intended  to  determine  whether  Pennsylvanians  vocational 
education  enrollments  and  expenditures  are  or  are  not  related  and  to 
indicate  the  general  direction  of  the  program  in  terms  of  relative  growth 
or  contraction. 
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YEARLY  ENROLLMENTS,  EXPENDITURES,  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES 
IN  OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORIES  AS  PERCENTS  OF  THE  YEARLY  TOTALS,  1964  THROUGH  1968 
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YEARLY  ENRQT.T.MENT-EXPENDITURE  TRENDS  BY  ^ ..CUPATIONAL  CATEGORIES 


The  gross  picture  of  vocational  education  in  terms  of  occupational 
category  relationships  during  the  five-year  period  1965  through  1968  has 
been  discussed.  As  in  most  gross  portrayals  of  complex  entities,  important 
characteristics  are  obscured  or  distorted.  To  offset  this  somewhat,  trends 
in  the  year  to  year  relationships  between  the  occupational  categories  were 
analyzed  by  enrollments,  expenditures,  and  instructional  expenditures. 

The  results  are  intended  to  determine  whether  Pennsylvania's  vocational 
enrollments  and  expenditures  are  or  are  not  related  and  to  indicate  the 
general  direction  of  the  program  in  terms  of  relative  growth  or  contraction. 


ENROLLMENT  TRENDS 


Table  6 can  be  consulted  to  observe  the  trends  being  discussed. 
Relatively  speaking,  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  trades  and  industry 
are  occupational  training  programs  in  which  a decline  is  occurring. 

Office,  technical,  and  health  are  categories  that  have  remained  relatively 
stable.  Distributive  education  appears  to  have  experienced  a period  of 
constant  relative  decline  from  1964  through  1967,  but  a strong  upward 
trend  appears  to  have  materialized  in  1968.  These  trends  are  an  overall 
reflection  of  what  the  various  occupational  training  programs  are  experi- 
encing in  terms  of  relative  growth.  Corresponding  expenditure  trends  are 
also  discussed. 


EXPENDITURE  TRENDS 


Even  though  some  occupational  training  programs  require  greater 
expenditures  for  the  same  number  of  enrollees,  the  expenditure  trend 
should  approximate  the  enrollment  trend  in  their  respective  categories. 
Some  critics  of  vocational  education  have  alluded  that  this  expected  re- 
lationship does  not  exist.  This  analysis  presents  the  Pennsylvania  data 
relevant  to  this  criticism  in  two  steps:  (1)  the  expenditure  trends; 

(2)  the  consistency  of  the  enrollment  and  expenditure  trends.  Table  6 
can  be  consulted  for  supporting  or  additional  information. 

First,  the  expenditure  trends  themselves  should  be  understood. 
Relatively  speaking  once  again,  the  proportion  of  the  total  expenditures 
in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  technical  education  programs  are  de- 
creasing. Those  in  office,  trades  and  industry  and  health  are  remaining 
constant  or  within  a fairly  narrow  range.  The  only  clearly  visible  posi- 
tive trend  can  be  seen  in  distributive  education  where  the  proportion  of 
expenditures  appears  to  be  accelerating.  These  trends  become  more  mean- 
ingful when  they  are  compared  with  the  enrollment  trends. 


Table  6 shows  that  the  enrollment  and  expenditure  trends  in  all 
areas  are  fairly  consistent  except  in  the  technical  and  trade  and  indus- 
trial education  programs.  This  suggests  quite  strongly  that  the  enroll- 
ment expenditure  relationships  are  logically  related.  In  the  trade  and 
industrial  category,  the  proportionate  enrollment  dropped  between  1964 
and  1965  but  thereafter  remained  fairly  constant.  Obviously,  the  rela- 
tive decrease  occurred  because  office  education  assumed  a prominent 
role  in  the  total  program.  Additional  analysis  is  requred  to  determine 
whether  the  proportionate  drop  resulted  from  a special  set  of  circum- 
stances and  at  what  level  it  occurred.  Technical  education  enrollments 
were  very  stable.  However,  the  proportion  of  the  available  funds  that 
were  expended  for  that  program  dropped  off,  especially  between  1965 
and  1966. 

Agricultural  education  enrollments  and  both  types  of  expenditures 
show  decreasing  trends  proportionately  that  are  almost  identical.  The 
criticism  that  education  of  individuals  in  increasing  numbers  for  a 
labor  market  that  is  progressively  shrinking  does  not  apply  for  the  most 
part  in  Pennsylvania.  Relative  to  the  total  situation,  the  production 
agricultural  education  program  is  more  closely  attuned  to  the  actual 
labor  market  demand  in  that  field  thrm  any  of  the  other  occupational 
training  programs.  The  analyses  also  reveals  that  increased  funds  are 
applied  to  instructional  costs  proportionately.  This  can  be  verified 
by  studying  the  similarity  in  trends  over  the  years  between  expenditures 
and  instructional  expenditures  in  a given  occupational  category. 

A critical  question  is  posed  by  the  preceding  analyses.  Since 
enrollments  respond  to  expenditures,  are  the  expenditures  being  made 
in  the  appropriate  occupational  categories  suggested  by  the  demands  of 
the  labor  market?  These  analyses  show  clearly  that  desirable  substantial 
changes  in  program  emphasis  have  not  taken  place,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  those  occupational  areas  having  critical  demands,  especially 
the  continuously  growing  demands  for  trained  manpower  in  the  health, 
technician,  and  distributive  occupations. 

Another  critical  question  has  to  do  with  the  expenditures  and 
enrollments  in  the  occupational  education  programs  in  terms  of  the  newer 
purposes  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  namely,  secondary, 
postsecondary , adult,  and  special  needs,  1964  through  1968. 


NEW  PURPOSES  IN  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1963 


The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  3963  spelled  out  new  purposes 
which  focused  the  attention  of  vocational  educators  on  people  to  be 
served  in  and  out  of  the  formal  school  system.  These  newer  purposes  were 
concerned  with  the  levels  of  vocational  education  that  are  available  to 
people  in  need  of  such  services.  Knowledge  of  a variety  of  relationships 
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trends  is  necessary  if  one  is  to  understand  whether  the  programs  are 
in  fact  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  legislation  and  the  funds.  In 
the  ^alysis  that  follows,  an  overview  in  terms  of  the  newer  purposes  is 
provided  as  each  occupational  category  is  scrutinized  separately. 


STRUCTURE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Examination  of  Figures  3 and  4 and  Table  7 reveals  that  by  far 
the  substantial  enrollment  in  the  Commonwealth's  vocational  education 
VTogT^  is  at  the  secondary  level.  Adult  enrollments,  enrollments  of 
individuals  with  special  needs,  and  postsecondary  enrollments  follow  in 
that  order.  Relative  to  the  others,  special  needs  and  postsecondary 
enrollments  are  a minor  part  of  the  total  program.  Similarly,  expendi- 
tures for  secondary  school  programs  are  dominant  and  adult,  postsecondary 
and  special  needs  program  expenditures  follow  in  that  order. 

The  added  emphasis  placed  on  the  special  needs  category  in  the 
new  vocational  amendments,  P.L.  90-576,  calls  attention  to  the  serious 
deficiency  in  this  aspect  of  the  Pennsylvania  program. 


TOTAL  ENROLLMENTS  FROM  1964 
THROUGH  1968  DIVIDED  INTO 
SECONDARY,  POSTSECONDARY, 
ADULT  AND  SPECIAL  NEEDS 


Post- 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FROM  1964 
THROUGH  1968  DIVIDED  INTO 
SECONDARY,  POSTSECONDARY, 
ADULT  AND  SPECIAL  NEEDS 
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TABLE  7 


TOTAL  SECONDARY,  POSTSECONDARY,  ADULT  AND  SPECIAL  NEEDS 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  ENROLI^NTS  AND  EXPENDITURES,  1964  THROUGH  1968 


Levels 

of 

Enrollments 

Expenditures 

Amount 

% of 
Total 

Amount 

% of 
Total 

Secondary 

516,760 

59.1 

$74,133,393 

80.3 

Pos  ts  econdary 

13,905 

1.6 

4,311,410 

4.7 

Adult 

327,804 

37.5 

13,705,075 

14.8 

Special  Needs 

15,632 

1.8 

225,731 

0.2 

Totals 

874,101 

100.0 

W,  375, 609 

100.0 

i 

PROGRAM  LEVELS  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORIES 

In  the  preceding  analysis,  Pennsylvania's  vocational  education  pro- 
gram was  analyzed  by  various  program  levels,  and  it  was  determined  that 
secondary  level  programs  predominate  in  terms  of  enrollments  and  expendi- 
tures. The  next  logical  inqiiiry  is  to  analyze  these  program  levels  in 
terms  of  the  seven  major  occupational  categories.  This  information  is  a 
prerequisite  to  the  assessment  of  the  program  as  it  relates  to  the  match- 
ing of  vocational  education  outputs  with  labor-market  needs.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  these  are  total  figures  for  the  five-year  period, 

1964  through  1968,  therefore,  they  will  tend  to  he  very  conservative  in 
terms  of  sensitivity  to  minor  fluctuations  within  occupational  categories. 


SECONDARY  LEVEL  PROGRAMS 

Vocational  education  at  the  secondary  level  serves  students  who 
are  enrolled  in  emplo3mient  objective  programs.  They  are  usually  enrolled 
in  grades  10  through  12,  although  there  are  exceptions  where  occupational 
training  begins  in  grade  9 or  11.  The  nature  and  the  length  of  program 
vary  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  occupation  for  which  the  student 

is  preparing. 

An  overview  of  Pennsylvania's  vocational  education  program  at 
the  secondary  level  can  be  seen  in  Table  8 and  Figure  5 . 
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TABLE  8 


TOTAL  SECONDABY  ENROLLMENTS  AND  SECONDARY 
EXPENDITURES  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORY,  1964  THROUGH  1968 


Occupational 

Enrollments 

Expenditures  j 

4 

« 

i 

% of 

i % of  1 

j Category 

I 

Number 

Total 

Amount 

: Total 

i 1 

9 

i 

1 

1 

I Agriculture 

iiS,l  32 

9.4 

$ 9,919,747 

1 1 

< 

1 1 

i ! 

1 13.4 

1 

Distributive 

21,347 

4.1 

4,661,174  - 

1 6.3 

} 

4 

Home  Economics 

130 5 628 

25.3 

12,664,933 

t 

! 17.1 

1 

Health 

1,940 

0.4 

711,452 

j 1.0 

Office 

t 

199,986 

38.7 

2,079,139 

2.8 

i 

Technical 

20,319 

4.0 

6,732,470 

9.0 

Trades  & Industry 

93,808 

18.1 

37,364,478 

50.4 

< 

1 

Totals  1 

t 

516,760 

10^0.0 

$74,133,393 

100.0 

Enrollments  in  secondary  level  vocational  programs  are  concentrated 
in  the  office,  home  economics,  and  trade  and  industrial  education  cate- 
gories. Health  occupations  education  is  conspicuously  the  smallest  program 
at  the  secondary  level  eventhough  it  is  a critically  short  manpower  area. 

Expenditures  follow  the  same  general  pattern  as  enrollments,  with 
the  exception  of  office.  A statistical  test  of  the  relationship  between 
enrollments  and  expenditures,  office  excluded,  shows  it  to  be  significant 
(P  / .05). 
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FIGURE  5 

TOTAL  SECONDARY  ENROLLMENTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORIES,  1964  THROUGH  1968 
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POSTSECONDARY  LEVEL  PROGRAMS 


Post secondary  vocational  education  programs  are  offered  in  the 
13th  and  14th  years  of  some  secondary  schools,  community  colleges,  off- 
campus  centers  of  colleges  <ind  universities  and  private  trade,  technical 
and  business  schools . The  data  shown  in  Table  9 and  Figure  6 are  those 
of  the  few  secondary  school  13th  and  14th  grade  programs  and  the  community 
colleges . 


TABLE  9 

TOTAL  POSTSECONDARY  ENROLMENTS  AJID  POSTSECONDARY 
EXPENDITURES  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORIES,  1964  THROUGH  1968 


* 

» 

1 

1 Occupational 
1 Category 
1 

Enrollments 

Expenditures 

Number 

% of 
Totcl 

Amount 

% of 
Total 

Agriculture 

31 

0.2 

$ 33,670 

0.8 

Distributive 

658 

4.7 

143,700 

3.3 

Home  Economics 

115 

0.8 

57,758 

1.4 

Health 

282 

2.0 

11,000 

0.2 

Office 

6,666 

48.0 

2,349,528 

54.5 

Technical 

2,219 

16.0 

30,685 

0.7 

Trade&Indus  trial 

3,934 

28.3 

1,685,069 

39.1 

Totals  1 

J 

13,905 

100.0 

$4,311,410 

100.0  ! 

Office,  trade  and  industrial,  and  technical  education  program  en- 
rollments comprised  the  largest  part  of  postsecondary  enrollments.  Agri- 
cultural and  home  economics  enrollments  were  markedly  insignificant  at 
the  postsecondary  level. 
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TOTAL  POSTSECONDARY  ENROLLMENTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORIES,  1964  THROUGH  1968 


t 


Expenditures  for  the  postsecondary  level  programs  have  been 
largely  attributed  to  the  office  and  trades  and  industrial  education 
programs.  Health,  technical,  agriculture  and  home  economics  education 
programs  accounted  for  a comparatively  insignificant  part  of  the  post- 
secondary expenditures  during  the  five-year  period. 

One  glaring  inconsistency  between  postsecondary  enrollments 
and  expenditures  is  that  technical  education  programs  accounted  for 
16%  of  the  total  enrollments  at  the  postsecondary  level  and  the  correspond- 
ing expenditures  amounted  to  less  than  1%  of  the  total  expenditures  at 
that  level.  This  apparent  discrepancy  could  have  resulted  from  the 
possibility  that  those  expenditures  were  charged  to  trade  and  industrial 
education. 


ADULT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Vocational  education  programs  for  adults  vary  greatly  in  nature 
and  duration  because  they  are  usually  designed  to  update  skills  and 
technical  knowledge  of  those  already  employed.  However,  an  increasing 
number  of  adults  are  enrolled  in  courses  which  prepare  them  for  entrance 
into  an  occupation  other  than  their  daily  employment.  Enrollment 
characteristics  of  the  adult-level  program  are  shown  in  Table  10  and 
Figure  7. 
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TABLE  10 


TOTAL  ADULT  ENROLLMENTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORIES, 

1964  THROUGH  1968 


OCCUPATIONAL 

CATEGORY 

ENROLLMENTS 

NUMBER 

% OF 
TOTAL 

EXPENDITURES 

AMOUNT 

% OF 
TOTAL 

Agriculture 

17,166 

5.2 

$ 1,692,468 

12.4 

Distribution 

28,027 

8.6 

71,798 

0.6 

Home  Economics 

105,144 

32.1 

1,774,407 

13.0 

Health 

15,872 

4.8 

3,810,832 

27.8 

Office 

34,901 

10.6 

519,990 

3.8 

Technical 

20,600 

6.3 

958,618 

6.9 

Trade  and  Industry 

106,094 

32.4 

4,876,962 

35.5 

TOTALS 

327,804 

100.0 

$13,705,075 

100.0 
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TOTAL  ADULT  ENROLLMENTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORIES,  1964  THROUGH  1968 
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Home  economics  and  trades  and  industrial  adult  enrollments  accounted 
for  more  than  60%  of  the  total  enrollments  during  the  five-year  period, 
while  health  and  agricultural  adult  enrollments  together  do  not  account  for 
10%.  Looking  at  expenditures,  the  health  occupations  programs  account  for 
27.8%  of  the  total  expended  for  adult  programs  with  less  than  five  percent 
of  the  enrollments.  This  apparent  disparity  exists  because  the  health 
programs  are  largely  one  year  in  duration  for  licensed  practical  nurses , a 
comparatively  high  cost  program. 

The  varied  duration  of  adult  programs  in  all  programs  distorts  any 
relationship  postulated  on  the  basis  of  rank.  Data  across  the  categories 
is  not  compatible.  Only  relationships  in  terms  of  number  of  people  served 
should  be  inferred  from  the  enrollment  data,  and  only  relationships  in 
terms  of  amount  invested  in  occupational  programs  should  be  inferred  from 
the  expenditure  data.  It  would  be  a significant  improvement  to  have  adult 
program  enrollment  data  supported  by  a breakout  in  terms  of  student  hours 
of  instruction.  This  would  facilitate  cross  comparisons  of  enrollments 
and  expenditures. 


SPECIAL  NEEDS  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Programs  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  socioeconomic  dis- 
advantaged receives  emphatic  attention  in  the  recently  passed  amendments 
to  P.L.  88-210.  This  is  understandable  since  our  society  has  never  been 
faced  with  critical  needs  of  the  disadVc' taged  such  as  those  experienced 
in  recent  years.  Attending  to  some  of  the  special  needs  of  segments  of 
our  society  and  to  the  special  needs  of  individuals  within  those  segments 
has  been  designated  as  a responsibility  of  vocational  educators.  This 
analysis  is  intended  to  present  the  results  of  five  years  of  special  needs 
programs  in  Pennsylvania.  From  this  data  the  areas  requiring  special 
attention  can  be  identified. 

Table  11  shows  the  cumulative  result  of  the  special  needs  programs 
by  occupational  categories.  Several  characteristics  of  the  data  are  strik 
ing.  In  five  years  it  seems  that  the  effort  to  reach  people  with  special 
needs  was  generally  unsuccessful.  (The  fact  that  there  are  many  persons  in 
Pennsylvania  having  special  needs  is  disclosed  in  Chapter  XIII) . This  is 
made  quite  apparent  in  Table  7 also  where  it  can  be  seen  that  special  needs 
programs  accounted  for  only  1.8%  of  the  total  five-year  enrollment,  and 
less  than  1%  of  the  total  expenditures.  The  trade  and  industrial  education 
programs  involved  more  than  15  times  the  number  of  these  individuals  than 
the  other  six  occupational  categories  combined. 

Expenditure  data  for  special  needs  programs  is  noticable  because 
of  apparent  disparities.  Paradoxically,  the  programs  having  enrollments 
reported  are  the  programs  having  no  expenditures ; the  only  program  without 
enrollments  reported  is  the  only  program  having  expenditures  reported. 

It  is  essential  that  this  facet  of  the  program  be  examined  thoroughly  and 
that  appropriate  remedial  action  be  taken  to  correct  the  enrollment  data 
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reporting  and  accounting  procedures  in  this  program. 

Having  examined  the  enrollments  and  expenditures  in  the  various 
educational  levels  of  programs  by  the  occupational  categories,  it  remains 
only  to  look  at  the  trends  in  the  occupational  education  programs  year 
by  year  in  a finer  analysis  of  each  category  to  have  a fairly  complete 
understanding  of  the  vocational  program  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  past 

five  years. 


TABLE  11 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  IN  SPECIAL  NEEDS  PROGRAMS 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORIES,  1964  THROUGH  1968 


Occupational 

Categories 

Enrollments 

Expenditures 

Number 

% of 
Total 

Amount 

% of 
Total 

Agriculture 

21 

0.1 

$ 000 

0.0 

Distributive 

000 

0.0 

225,731 

100.0 

Home  Economics 

240 

1.5 

000 

0.0 

Health 

374 

2.4 

000 

0.0 

Office 

325 

2.1 

000 

0.0 

Technical 

14 

0.1 

000 

0.0 

Trade  & Industrial 

14,658 

93.8 

000 

0.0 

Totals 

15,632 

100.0 

$225,731 

100.0 
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AGRICULTURE  EDUCATION 


Agriculture  education  has  been  primarily  a secondary  level 
progran  in  terms  of  enrollments  as  can  be  seen  in  Figures  8 and  9« 

The  post secondary  portion  and  the  special  needs  enrollments  vere  so 
insignificant  in  light  of  the  whole  program  that  they  were  less  than 
1/10  of  one  percent  and  therefore  are  not  shown.  These  program  de- 
ficiencies seem  to  reveal  lack  of  attention  to  the  urgent  needs  of 
socioeconomic  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults  in  the  rural  areas  of 
Pennsylvania  as  reported  in  Chapter  XIII. 

Other  leads  to  be  gained  from  analysis  of  agriculture  edu- 
cation data  are  the  need  for  more  emphasis  and  effort  on  adult  and 
young  farmer  programs,  and  in  the  off-farm  agriculture  technician 
occupations  particularly  at  the  postsecondary  level. 

TABLE  12 

PERCEI^TS  OF  TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  ENR0LLJ3ENTS  AND 
CORRESPONDING  EXPENDITURES,  B1  INSTRUCTIONAL  LEVEL,  1964  THROUGH  1968 


Instructional 

Levels 

Enrollments 
Number  % of  Total 

j Expenditures 

1 Amount  % of  Total 

Secondary 

Postsecondary 

Adult 

Special  Needs 

48,732  71.4 

31  0.0 

19,451  28.6 

21  0.0 

$ 9,919,747  85.2 

33,670  0.3 

1,692,463  14.5 

000  0.0 

Totals 

68,235  100.0 

$11,645,885  100.0 



Figure  8 


Figure  9 


Percents  of  Total  Enrollments 
Agricultural  Education 
by  Instructional  Level, 
1964  through  1968 


Percents  of  Total  Expenditures 
Agricultural  Education 
by  Instructional  Level, 
1964  through  1968 
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Although  the  agricultural  education  enrollnents  increased  only 
slightly  between  1964  and  1968,  they  decreased  considcraoly  as  a per- 
cent of  the  total  each  year,  l^hereas  the  enrollments  »ere  more  than 
12X  of  all  enrollments  in  1964,  they  dropped  to  less  than  6%  in  1968. 
The  total  expenditures  for  agricultural  education  almo^-t  doubled  in  the 
5 years  but  decreased  in  share  from  almost  18%  in  1964  to  10%  in  1968. 
The  instructional  expenditures  dropped  from  18.4%  in  1964  to  10%  of 
total  instructional  expenditures  in  1968.  Even  with  these  decreases 
percentage— wise . it  should  be  noted  that  the  instructional  expenditures 
more  than  doubled  while  the  increase  in  enrollment  was  little  more  than 
1%  between  1964  and  1968.  Table  13  reveals  the  trends  in  the  program 
through  the  five  year  period. 


TABLE  13 

AMUAL  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  ENROLMENTS, 
EXPENDITURES,  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES  AS  PORTION  OF  YEARLY 

TOTAL,  1964  THROUGH  1968 


Enrollments 

Expenditures 

Instructional 

Expenditures 

Fiscal 

Years 

Number 

% of 
Annual 
Total 

Amount 

% of 
Annual 
Total 

Amount 

% of 
Annual 
Total 

1964 

13,458 

12.2 

$ 2,172,269 

17.7 

$ 1,908,826 

18.4 

1965 

13,899 

11.7 

2,340,257 

13.2 

1,968,106 

17.0 

1966 

13,524 

6.9 

2,961,104 

13.0 

2,035,255 

13.7 

1967 

i 13,728 

6.4 

3,778,870 

12.3 

2,548,261 

10.8 

1968 

13,626 

5.8 

4,136,624 

10.2 

3,185,437 

10.0 

Totals 

68,235 

$15,389,124 

$11,645,885 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 


Hoce  economics  education  enrollments  shown  in  Table  14  and 
Figure  10  were  primarily  in  adult  and  secondary  programs.  Conspicuously 
gnaii  is  the  special  needs  enrollment,  an  area  recognized  in  most  rural 
and  urban  socioeconomic  studies  as  being  critical  not  only  to  the  people 
directly  concerned,  but  to  the  nation  as  a whole. 

Table  14  and  Figure  11  shows  the  secondary  and  adult  levels  to 
be  responsible  for  the  largest  part  of  the  home  economics  program  expen- 
ditures. However,  secondary  level  expenditures  are  about  7 times  greater 
than  adult  expenditures.  Obviously,  the  adult  courses  are  of  comparatively 
short  duration  and  therefore  much  less  costly.  The  same  general  program 
development  needs  exist  in  home  economics  as  for  agriculture,  postsecondaiy, 
and  special  needs. 

TABLE  14 


PERCENTS  OF  TOTAL  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION  ENROmiENTS  AND 
CORRESPONDING  EXPENDITURES,  BY  INSTRUCTIONAL  LEVEL,  1964  THROUGH  1968 


Instructional  I 

Levels  I 

1 Enrollments 

Number  % of  Total 

Expenditures 
Amount  % of  Total 

Secondary  I 
Postsecondary  1 
Adult 

Special  Needs 

I 130,628  55.3 

: 115  0.1 

105,144  44.5 

240  0.1 

$12,664,933  87.4 

57,758  0.4 

1,774,407  12.2 

0 0.0 

Totals 

236,127  100.0 

$14,497,098  100.0 

Figure  10  x?^±gure  11 


Percents  of  Total  Enrollments 
Home  Economics  Education 
by  Instructional  Level, 

1964  through  1968 


Percents  of  Total  Expenditures 
Home  Economics  Education 
by  Instructional  Level 
1964  through  1968 
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Home  Econonics  education  enrollments  and  expenditures  also 
decreased  considerably  as  percents  of  tbe  total  program.  The  enroll" 
jj>gjjts  were  23.3%  of  tbe  total  in  1968  as  against  37.1%  in  1964.  Total 
expenditures  decreased  from  18.3%  to  13.1%,  but  instructional  expenditures 
had  a much  smaller  decrease,  only  4%  in  the  d year  period.  Both  total 
and  instructional  expenditures  more  than  doubled  in  the  5 years  while  the 
enrollments  increased  about  35%  Table  15  provides  more  detailed  infor- 
mation from  which  finer  analysis  can  be  made  of  the  5 year  trends. 


TABLE  15 

ANNUAL  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS, 
EXPENDITURES,  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES  AS  PORTION  OF  YEAm.Y 

TOTAL,  1964  THROUGH  1968 


Instructional 

Enrollments 

Expenditures 

Expenditures 

% of 

% of 

% of 

Annual 

Annual 

Annual 

Number 

Total 

Amount 

Total 

Amount 

Total 

1964 

40,753 

37.1 

$ 2,253,160 

18.3 

$ 1,898,585 

18.3 

1965 

45,052 

38.0 

2,529,995 

14.3 

2,099,842 

18.1 

1966 

44,757 

22.7 

3,215,044 

14.1 

2,629,711 

17.7 

14.0 

1967 

50,613 

23.6 

3,963,765 

12.9 

3,285,232 

1968 

54,952 

23.5 

5,311,327 

13.1 

4,583,728 

14.3 

Totals 

236,127 

$17,273,291 

$14,497,098 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATIOIJ 


Enrollmeats  in  distributive  education  can  be  seen  in  Table  16 
and  Figure  12  to  be  fairly  well  proportioned  between  secondary  and  adult 
programs.  As  in  the  other  programs,  there  has  been  a minimum  program 
development  at  the  postsecondary  level  and  in  special  needs  programs. 

Expenditures,  on  the  other  hand,  are  seen  in  Table  16  and  Figure  13 
to  be  attributable  mostly  to  secondary  level  -rograms.  Considering  that 
only  2%  of  the  total  distributive  education  expenditures  in  the  five-year 
period  occurred  for  adult  level  programs,  it  suggests  that  many  of  the 
adult  enrollments  were  in  programs  of  very  short-duration.  Both  the 
postsecondary  and  special  needs  programs  should  be  expanded  greatly  to 
meet  well-identified  critical  needs  of  people. 

TABLE  16 

PERCENTS  OF  TOTAL  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  ENROLMENTS  AND 
CORRESPONDING  EXPENDITURES  BY  INSTRUCTIONAL  LEVEL,  1964  THROUGH  1968 


Instructional 

Levels 

Enrollments 
Number  % of  Total 

Expenditures 
Amount  % of  Total 

Secondary 

Postsecondary 

Adult 

Special  Needs 

21,347  47.4 

658  1.5 

23,043  51.1 

0 0 

$4,661,174  91.0 

143,700  3.0 

71,798  2.0 

225,-731  4.0 

Totals 

45,048  100.0 

$5,102,403  100.0 

Figure  12 


Figure  13 


Percents  of  Total  Enrollments 
Distributive  Education 
by  Instructional  Level 
1964  through  1968 


Percents  of  Total  Expenditures 
Distributive  Education 
by  Instructional  Level 
1964  through  1968 
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The  enrollments  in  distributive  education  increased  from  4.8% 
of  the  total  in  1964  to  6.3%  in  1968,  and  the  share  of  expenditures 
from  4.1%  to  6.6%  in  the  same  period.  The  expenditures  increased  more 
than  five  times  during  the  five  years,  while  the  enrollments  almost 
tripled.  Some  of  this  disparity  was  probably  caused  by  the  fact  that 
prior  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  Federal  funds  could  only 
be  used  for  part-time  cooperative  distributive  education  programs  which 
are  much  less  costly  than  full-time  preparatory  programs.  A considerable 
portion  of  the  sharp  increase  in  expenditures  occurred  in  1968  in  which 
year,  the  enrollments  almost  doubled.  Table  15  provides  the  year  by 
details  from  which  further  analyses  can  be  made. 


TABLE  17 

ANNUAL  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS, 
EXPENDITURES,  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES  AS  PORTION  OF  YEARLY 

TOTAL,  1964  THROUGH  1968 


Enrollments 

Expenditures 

t ’ 

< j 

Instructional 

Expenditures 

Number 

% of 
Annual 
Total 

Amount 

% of 
Annual 
Total 

Amount 

% of 
Annual 
Total 

1964 

5,324 

4.8 

$ 510,696 

4.1 

$ 412,549 

3.9 

1965 

9,058 

7.6 

628,833 

3.5 

508,480 

4.3 

1966 

7,145 

3.6 

882,954 

3.8 

701,552 

4.7 

1967 

8,757 

4.1 

1,566,476 

5.0 

1,193,666 

5.1 

1968 

14,764 

6.3 

2,668,353 

6.6 

2,286,156 

7.2 

Totals 

45,048 

$6,257,312 

$5,102,403 
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HEALTH  OCCUPATION’S  EDUCATION 


Adult  enrollments  can  be  seen  in  Table  18  and  Figure  14  to  be  the 
largest  part  of  the  health  program.  The  'nealth  occupations  program  con- 
sists largely  of  the  one  year  licensed  practical  nurse  education  enroll- 
ments. Secondary,  special  needs,  and  postsecondary  enrollments  together 
comprise  less  than  15%  of  the  total  enrollments. 

Figure  15  discloses  that  expenditures  for  the  adult  level  programs 
amounted  to  about  84%  of  all  expenditures.  This  reflects  the  comparatively 
high  cost  of  the  one  year  training  program  for  licensed  practical  nurses. 

A simi.lar  situation  can  be  seen  in  the  secondary  level  where  almost  16%  of 
the  expenditures  apparently  are  accounted  for  by  the  practical  nurse  edu- 
cation programs  in  area  vocational  technical  schools. 

TABLE  18 

PERCENTS  OF  TOTAL  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION  ENROLIIIENTS  AND 
CORRESPONDING  EXPENDITURES,  BY  INSTRUCTION  LEVEL,  1964  THROUGH  1968 


Instructional  i 

1 

i Enrollments 

1 

Expenditures 

1 

Levels  | 

j Number 

% of  Total 

Amount 

% of  Total 

Secondary 

1,940 

9.1 

$ 711,452 

15.7 

Postsecondary 

282 

1.3 

11,000 

0.2 

Adult 

18,614 

87.8 

3,810,832 

84.1 

Special  Needs 

374  ■■ 

1.8 

000 

0.0 

Totals 

21,210 

100.0 

$4,533,284 

100.0 

\ 

Figure  14 

Percents  cf  Total  Enrollments 
Health  Occupations  Education 
by  Instructional  Level 
1964  through  1968 

Postsecondary  1.3% 


Special  Needs  2.1% 


Figure  13 

Percents  of  Total  Expenditures 
Health  Occupations  Education 
by  Instructional  Level 
1964  through  1968 


Adult 


Adult 


Apparently  there  is  some  confusion  in  reporting  both  enrollments 
and  expenditures  in  the  health  occupations  programs  because  they  can  be 
recorded  in  secondary,  postsecondary,  or  idult  classifications  according 
to  local  practices.  The  percentage  of  enrollments  and  expenditures 
remained  rather  stable  over  the  5 years.  Actual  total  and  instructional 
expenditures  increased  substantially.  The  whole  program  holds  far  less 
than  an  appropriate  share  of  the  total  program  in  the  light  of  the  critical 
demands  for  trained  health  manpower,  only  2.3%  of  all  enrollments  and 
5.5%  of  all  expenditures  in  1968.  Enrollments  increased  almost  32%  but 
expenditures  multiplied  5 times  in  the  5 year  period.  Table  19  reveals 
the  year  by  year  developments. 


TABLE  19 

ANNUAL  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS, 
EXPENDITURES,  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES  AS  PORTION  OF  YEARLY 

TOTAL,  1964  THROUGH  1968 


Enrollments 

Expenditures 

Instructional 

Expenditures 

Number 

% of 
Annual 
Total 

Amount 

% of 
Annual 
Total 

Amount 

% of 
Annual 
Total 

1964 

4,073 

3.8 

$ 592,906 

4.8 

$ 392,872 

3.7 

1965 

3,772 

3.2 

554,322 

3.2 

412,656 

3.6 

1966 

3,900 

2.0 

530,768 

2.3 

389,031 

2.6 

1967 

4,085 

1.9 

1,749,619 

5.6 

1,586,710 

6.7 

1968 

5,380 

2.3 

1,819,536 

4.5 

1,752,015 

5.5 

Totals 

21,210 

$5,247,151 

$4,533,284 
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OFFICE  EDUCATION 


Enrollment  data  summarized  in  Table  20  and  Figure  16  shows  office 
education  to  be  primarily  a secondary  level  program.  Postsecondary  and 
special  needs  enrollments  comprise  a very  small  part  of  the  total  pro- 
gram. Figure  17  shows  that  postsecondary  and  secondary  level  programs 
expenditures  amounted  to  about  90%.  of  the  total*  Paradoxically,  post- 
secondary  enrollments  amounted  to  only  2.8%  of  the  office  education 
program  total  while  corresponding  expenditures  were  47.5%  of  the  total. 
Unless  this  disparity  is  the  result  of  an  accounting  discrepancy  it 
appears  that  the  program’s  service  at  the  postsecondary  level  is  not  com- 
mensurate-with  the  investment. 


TABLE  20 


PERCENTS  OF  TOTAL  OFFICE  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS  AND 
CORRESPONDING  EXPENDITURES,  BY  INSTRUCTIONAL  LEVEL,  1964  THROUGH  1968 


Instructional 

Levels 

Enrollments* 
Number  % of  Total 

Expenditures* 

Amount  % of  Total 

Secondary 

Postsecondary 

Adult 

Special  Needs 

199,986  82.7 

6,666  2.8 

34,901  14.4 

325  0.1 

$2,079,139  42.0 

2,349,528  47.5 

519,990  10.5 

000  0.0 

Totals 

241,878  100.0 

$4,948,657  100.0 

*Enrollments  for  1964  and  1965  and  expenditures  for  1964  were  not 
included  because  an  adequate  reporting  system  was  not  in  effect. 


Figure  16  Figure  17 


Percents  of  Total  Enrollments, 
Office  Education 
by  Instructional  Level, 

1964  through  1968 


Percents  of  Total  Expenditures, 
Office  Education 
by  Instructional  Level, 

1964  through  1968 
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The  office  education  enrollaents  quickly  rose  to  the  highest  of 
all  the  programs.  Obviously,  this  came  about  as  the  result  of  many 
existing  office  education  programs  becoming  eligible  for  Federal  aid  for 
the  first  time  with  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

No  Federal  funds  were  available  in  1964.  Although  the  enrollments  x-jere 
38.7%  of  the  1968  total  enrollments,  the  expenditures  were  12.9%.  A 
considerable  amount  of  local  funds  were  expended  on  this  program  because 
the  larger  comprehensive  high  schools  have  had  office  education  programs 
for  a long  time.  In  addition,  these  programs  are  generally  less  costly 
than  most  other  vocational  programs.  Table  21  shows  continuous  substantial 
increases  in  both  enrollments  and  expenditures  during  the  5 year  period. 


TABLE  21 

ANNUAL  OFFICE  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS,  EXPENDITURES, 

AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES  AS  PORTION  OF  YEARLY  TOTAL, 

1964  THROUGH  1968 


1964 

1965 

1 

1966 

1967 

1 

1968 

I 

f 

Enrollments  | Expenditures 

Instructional 

Expenditures 

Number 

% of 
Annual 
Total 

1 

Amount 

1 % of 

1 Annual 
Total 

F 

Amount 

% of 
Annual 
Total 

NA 

NA 

1 

71,850 

79,490 

1 

90,538 

NA 

NA 

36.5 

37.0 

i 

38.7 

$ NA 

2,546,289 
3,860,283 
3,386,348 
5,233,172 

NA 

14.3 

16.8 

11.0 

12.9 

$ NA 

NA 

282,255 

1,543,772 

3,122,630 

NA 

NA 

1.8 

6.5 

9.8 

Totals 

241,878 

$15,026,092 

$4,948,657 

1 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


Enrollments  in  technical  education  have  been  evenly  divided 
between  secondary  and  adult  level  programs.  Postsecondary  programs  had 
only  5%  of  the  total  enrollment,  which  points  the  way  toward  substantial 
needed  development  of  technical  programs  in  the  growing  community  colleges. 

Expenditures  have  been  largely  devoted  to  secondary  programs  with 
relatively  little,  12%,  being  expended  for  adult  programs.  Here  again 
the  expenditure  proportions  tend  to  suggest  that  the  enrollments  reported 
for  adult  level  programs  included  a considerable  number  of  short  duration 
courses.  Postsecondary  expenditures,  less  than  1%  of  the  total,  are  very 
low  in  view  of  the  urgent  demand  for  highly  skilled  technicians  who  have 
completed  postsecondary  programs. 

TABLE  22 

PERCENTS  OF  TOTAL  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS  AND 
CORRESPONDING  EXPENTITURES , BY  INSTRUCTIONAL  LEVEL,  1964  THROUGH  1968 


Ins  true  tional 
Levels 

Enrollments 

Number  % of  Total 

Expenditures 

Amount  % of  Total 

Secondary 

Postsecondary 

i^dult 

Special  Needs 

20,319  46.9 

2,219  5.1 

20,798  48.0 

14  0.0 

$6,732,470  87.2 

30,685  0.4 

958,618  12.4 

0 0.0 

Totals 

43,350  100.0 

$7,721,773  100.0 

Figure  18 


Figure  19 


Percents  of  Total  Enrollments 
Technical  Education 
by  Instructional  Level 
1964  through  1968 


Percents  of  Total  Expenditures 
Technical  Education 
by  Instructional  Level 
1964  through  1968 


Posl  Special  Needs 


Postsecondary 
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Despite  the  increasing  demands  for  highly  skilled  technicians, 
the  technical  education  program  made  up  a lesser  proportion  of  the  total 
enrollments  in  1968  than  in  196*  However,  actual  enrollments  almost 
doubled  and  total  expenditures  more  than  doubled  in  the  5 year  period 
but  the  output  of  graduates  was  still  rather  meager.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  principal  deficiency  in  this  program  is  at  the  postsecondary  level. 
Tab3,e  23  shows  the  relatively  static  level  of  technical  education  as  a 
portion  of  the  total  program. 


TABLE  23 


ANNUAL  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS, 

EXPENDITURES,  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES  AS  PORTION  OF  YEARLY 

TOTAL,  1964  THROUGH  1968 


Enrollments 

Expendil 

Lures 

Instructional 

Expenditures 

Number 

% of 
Annual 
Total 

Amount 

% of 
Annual 
Total 

Amount 

% of 
Annual 
Total 

1964 

6,434 

5.9 

$ 1,471,001 

11.9 

$ 731,621 

7.0 

1965 

7,082 

6.1 

2,445,206 

■ 13.7 

1,102,507 

9.4 

1966 

8,389 

4.3 

1,806,146 

7.8 

1,503,918 

10.1 

1967 

9,566 

4.5 

2,437,880 

7.8 

1,823,522 

7.7 

1968 

11,879 

5.1 

3,594,558 

8.8 

2,560,205 

8.1 

Totals 

43,350 

$11,754,791 

$7,721,773 
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TRADE  AIv^D  IliPUSTRIAL  EDUCATI0!3 

Adult  and  secondary  levels  accounted  for  over  90%  of  the  total 
enrollments  in  trade  and  industrial  education  as  sho;^  in  Table  24  and 
Figure  2(1  Special  needs  enrollments  amount  to  7%  of  the  total,  the 
highest  percentage  reported  for  this  purpose  of  all  occupational  programs. 

Table  24  and  Figure  21  reveal  that  expenditures  (85%)  were  primarily 
for  secondary  level  programs.  The  11%  adult  level  expenditures  relative  to 
the  48%  enrollment  at  that  level  suggests  that  short  duration  courses  com- 
prised a considerable  portion  of  the  adult  programs.  Conspicuous  by  its 
absence  is  the  expenditure  figure  for  special  needs  programs.  (■Jhereas  the 
highest  enrollment  percentage  was  reported  in  the  trade  and  industrial 
category,  no  corresponding  expenditures  were  reported  once  again  pointing 
up  a discrepancy  in  the  financial  accounting  or  reporting  system. 

TABLE  24 

PERCENTS  OF  TOTAL  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS  AND 
CORRESPONDING  EXPENDITURES,  BY  INSTRUCTIONAL  LEVEL,  1964  THROUGH  1968 


Instructional 

Levels 

Enrollments 

Number  % of  Total 

Expenditures 

Amount  % of  Total 

Secondary 
Post secondary 
Adult 

Special  Needs 

93,808  43.0 

3,934  1.8 

105,741  48.5 

14,658  6.7 

$37,364,478  85.1 

1,605,069  3.8 

4,876,962  11.1 

000  0.0 

Totals 

218,141  100.0 

$43,926,509  100.0 

Figure  20  Figure  21 


Percents  of  Total  Enrollments, 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
by  Instructional  Level 
1964  through  1968 


Percents  of  Total  Expenditures, 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
by  Instructional  Level 
1964  through  1968 


What  appears  to  be  a sharp  decline  in  trade  and  industrial 
education  enrollments  in  1968  was  caused  by  a change  in  statistical 
reporting.  Approximately  15,000  enrollments  in  public  service  and 
retraining  programs  in  1968  were  reported  elsewhere  instead  of  in  the 
trade  and  industrial  classification  as  had  been  done  in  1967.  Despite 
tMs  change,  it  appears  that  trade  and  industrial  enrollments  did  not 
rise  conmensurately  with  the  advent  of  many  new  area  vocational-technical 
schools  in  which  most  of  the  offerings  are  trade  and  technical.  However, 
in  all  probability  the  full  impact  of  the  area  school  enrollments  had  not 
been  experienced  by  June  30,  1968.  In  a number  of  cases,  the  net  additional 
^^^^oHiDsnts  may  have  been  reduced  somewhat  by  reason  of  some  comprehensive 
vocational  education  programs  closing  after  the  opening  of  the  area  schools. 
In  general  enrollments  remained  rather  stable  but  expenditures  more  than 
ill  the  five  year  period.  The  expenditures  as  a percentage  of  the 
total  expenditures  each  year  also  remained  stable,  approximating  48%  of 
the  total  each  year. 


TABLE  25 


ANNUAL  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS 
EXPENDITURES,  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES  AS  PORTION  OF  YEARLY 

TOTAL,  1964  THROUGH  1968 


Enrollm 

lents 

Expenditu 

res 

1 

1 Instructional 

Expenditures 

Number 

% of 
Annual 
Total 

Amount 

% of 
Annual 
Total 

Amount 

% of 
Annual 
Total 

1964 

39,862 

36,2 

$ 5,324,721 

43.2 

$ 5,075,798 

48.7 

1965 

39,625 

33.4 

6,695,986 

37.8 

5,523,968 

47.6 

1966 

47,436 

24.0 

9,642,815 

42.2 

7,339,978 

49.4 

■*967 

48,267 

22,5 

14,070,072 

45.4 

11,611,995 

49.2 

1968 

42,951 

18.3 

17,831,545 

43.9 

14,374,770 

45.1 

Totals 

218,141 

$53,565,139 

$43,926,509 
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CONSTRUCTION  EXPENDITURES  FOR  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 


The  sizable  outlays  for  construction  of  area  vocational-technical 
schools  have  been  pointed  out  in  Table  4 of  this  chapter.  Because  of  the 
large  sums  involved  and  the  important  impact  new  facilities  have  for  over- 
all program  expansion  and  improvement  this  special  analysis  was  undertaken. 
Financing  construction  activities  has  been  a cooperative  effort  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  Knowing  the  relative  contributions  and  trends 
can  be  of  value  in  planning  the  construction  of  facilities  in  the  future. 

To  assist  in  making  the  analysis  of  construction  expenditures  more 
meaningful,  the  relationship  of  Federal,  State  and  local  contributions  to 
totals  is  shown  in  Table  26. 


TABLE  26 

PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  CONSTRUCTION  EXPENDITURES 
BY  SOURCE,  1965  THROUGH  1968 


i ; 

1 Federal,  State 
and  Local 

Totals 

• 

1 

Fiscal  Years 

Relationships 

1965-1968 

65 

66 

67 

68 

Federal  Share 

16% 

27% 

28% 

14% 

13% 

State  Share 

49% 

45% 

29% 

61% 

49% 

Local  Share 

35% 

28% 

43% 

25% 

38% 

State  & Local  Share 

84% 

72% 

72% 

86% 

87% 

t 


It  can  be  readily  determined  from  Table  26  that  State  and  local  funds 
primarily  have  supported  the  construction  effort.  Federal  expenditures, 
although  amounting  to  more  than  $18  million,  accounted  for  less  than  16% 
of  the  four-year  total.  P.L.  88-210  Federal  dollars  and  Appalachian  Region 
provided  substantial  seed  money  in  the  great  and  far  reaching  construction 
effort  witnessed  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  four  years,  1965  through  1968. 

Table  26  provides  information  relevant  to  analysis  of  fluctuations 
and  trends  in  construction  expenditures  by  showing  year  to  year  changes  as 
percent  of  prior  year  expenditures. 
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TABLE  27 

YEAR  TO  YEAR  CHANGES  IN  CONSTRUCTION  EXPENDITURES 
EXPRESSED  AS  A PERCENT  OF  PRIOR  YEAR  AMOUNT 


Source 

% of  Change  Between  Federal  Fiscal  Years 

65-66 

66-67 

67-68 

Federal,  State,  Local 

-.22% 

176.05% 

31.7% 

Federal  and  State 

-20.45% 

254.55% 

7.9% 

Federal 

1.87% 

29.20% 

26.5% 

State 

-33.97% 

465.19% 

3.5% 

Local 

53.41% 

68.13% 

93.7% 

State  and  Local 

-1.00% 

233.00% 

32.1% 

Table  27  indicates  that  although  the  expenditures  at  all  levels  of 
funding  are  still  increasing,  the  increase  is  proportionately  less  in  suc- 
ceeding years,  except  at  the  local  level.  Here  there  is  a continued  in- 
crease, surpassing  that  of  prior  years.  The  data  suggests  that  a plateau 
is  being  approached  in  construction  expenditures.  Courses  to  be  offered 
in  those  facilities  and  the  relationship  of  their  output  to  the  labor 
market  demands  is  a key  point  point  to  be  ascertained. 


SUMMARY 

More  than  $108  million  were  expended  for  construction  of  vocational 
education  facilities  in  the  four-year  period  from  1965  to  1968,  of  which 
almost  half  were  State  funds.  After  a slight  decrease  in  1966  total  con- 
struction expenditures  increased  almost  2^  times  in  1967.  Considerable 
impetus  to  that  acceleration  was  provided  by  the  quadruple  increase  of 
State  funding.  The  sharp  increase  in  State  funding  of  construction  in 
1967  materially  contributed  to  reversing  the  Federal-State  funding  ratio 
shown  in  Table  27.  In  1967  State  expenditure  exceeded  Federal  expenditures 
for  the  first  time  in  the  four-year  period,  1965  through  1968.  Detailed 
information  on  new  and  expanded  facilities,  *»ex tract ed  from  the  official 
"Achievement  Report  on  Area  Vocational— Technical  School  Developments,  1963 
to  June  30,  1968,"  will  be  found  in  Chapter  II.  The  data  provided  summar- 
izes the  completed  and  proposed  projects,  locations  of  buildings,  occupational 
courses  offered,  financial  data,  capacities,  equipment,  and  other  relevant 
information  for  assessment  and  planning  purposes. 


ERIC 
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TABLE  28 

SUMMARY  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLL^iENTS* 

1964  THROUGH  1968 


TOTAL 

109.904 

(100.0) 

118,488 

(100.0) 

rH 

o o 
o * 
^ o 

O 

f-i  ^ 

214,506 

(100.0) 

234,090 

(100.0) 

873,989 

(100.0) 

Trade  & 
Industrie] 

39,862 

(36.2) 

39,625 

(33.4) 

1 

47,436 

(24.0) 

vo  m 
04  • 

CO  CNJ 

42,951* 

(18.3) 

1— 3 N, 

rH  • 

CO  CNJ 
tH  ^ 
03 

Technical 

Education 

6,434 

(5.9) 

7,082 

(6.1) 

8,389 

(4.3) 

9,566 

(4.5) 

11,879 

(5.1) 

43,350 

(5.0) 

CO 

o 

O 

Office 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

71,850 

(36.5) 

79,490 

(37.0) 

90,538 

(38.7) 

241,878 

(27.7) 

Z 

o 

M 

H 

< 

O 

Q 

Health 

4,073 

(3.8) 

3,772 

(3.2) 

[ 

3,900 

(2.0) 

m ✓-N 
00  CTfc 

o • 

^ *— 3 

<r  ^ 

5,380 

(2.3) 

o ^ 

fH 

03  » 

^03 
fH  ^ 
03 

P-i 

< 

o 

M 

H 

< 

O 

o 

Home 

Economics 

40,753 

(37.1) 

45,052 

(38.0) 

44,757 

(22.7) 

50,613 

(23.5) 

54,952 

(23.5) 

236,127 

(27.0) 

o 

Distributive 

Education 

5,324 

(4.8) 

9,058 

(7.6) 

7,145 

(3.6) 

LO  s — 1 

• 

CO  ^ 

14,764 

(6.3) 

45,048 

(5.2) 

Agricultural 

Education 

13,458 

(12.2) 

13,899 

(11.7) 

13,524 

(6.9) 

13,728 

(6.4) 

13,626 

(5.8) 

68,235 

(7.8) 

Fiscal 

Year 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

TOTAL 
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^Excludes  Retraining  and  Public  Service  Vocational  Education  Enrollments 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Although  the  investment  in  vocational  education  in  Pennsylvania 
has  increased  impressively  over  the  past  five  years,  it  still  is  very 
modest  when  examined  in  the  light  of  expenditures  for  secondary  education 
as  a whole  and  in  view  of  the  great  unmet  trained  manpower  needs  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Despite  the  sharp  increases  in  State  and  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able during  the  five  year  period,  the  local  level  is  still  bearing  the 
greater  burden  (more  than  50%)  of  the  costs.  The  five  year  analysis  in- 
dicates that  real  strides  were  made  in  the  expansion  of  vocational  train- 
ing opportunities  especially  in  1967  and  1968  but  there  are  numerous 
indications  that  the  program  in  some  aspects  is  still  not  closely  attuned 
to  meeting  certain  critical  training  needs. 


Within  the  seven  occupational  categories,  the  program  in  terms  of 
the  educational  levels,  was  found  to  be  unbalanced  in  many  instances. 

Very  high  and  very  low  percentages  for  certain  program  levels  suggest 
inadequacies  or  deficiencies  in  several  categories.  Balance  in  the  pro- 
gram is  related  to  the  overall  objective  of  vocational  and  technical 
education  that  aims  at  making  training  opportunities  readily  available 
to  all  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  communities  of  the  State.  Since  the 
program  levels  are  important  in  terms  of  meeting  the  needs  of  people  of 
different  ages  in  different  circumstances  and  living  conditions,  to  the 
extent  that  imbalance  occurs,  the  above  mentioned  objective  is  not  being 
achieved. 

The  Pennsylvania  program  is  still  predominantly  a secondary  level 
program  as  it  has  been  historically.  The  secondary  program  expansion  has 
been  commendable  but  the  postsecondary  program  development  has  not  mater- 
ialized significantly  even  with  the  advent  of  the  new  community  colleges. 
Proportionately,  the  vocational  adult  education  programs  have  been  declin- 
ing instead  of  increasing  rapidly  with  many  new  day  school  facilities 
becoming  available  for  evening  part-time  classes. 

Enrollment  data  on  adult  programs  has  been  cited  as  practically 
useless  for  management  purposes  because  it  is  not  comparable  across 
pational  categories  and  even  within  single  occupational  categories.  The 
reports  now  simply  indicate  the  number  of  adults  served.  The  statistical 
reporting  could  be  greatly  improved  if  it  also  included  provision  for 
reporting  how  long  the  enrollees  were  served.  Student  hours  of  training 
would  be  helpful  in  providing  this  information  on  adult  programs. 

Strangely,  with  all  the  new  area  vocational-technical  schools 
going  into  operation,  the  trade  and  industrial  education  enrollments  did 
not  appear  to  be  increasing  proportionately.  The  lack  of  more  substan 
tial  growth  may  reflect  the  declining  rate  of  adult  education  enrollments. 
Still  more  serious  are  the  deficiencies  in  program  growth  in  the  health 
and  technician  occupations.  Only  in  1968  did  the  distributive  education 
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program  growth  indicate  an  emphasis  on  the  huge  fast  growing  labor  market 
in  distribution,  that  is,  sales,  sales  service,  management  and  marketing. 
The  health  industry,  now  among  the  largest  in  the  nation,  has  critical 
trained  manpower  needs  practically  untouched  in  the  Pennsylvania  program. 
The  demand  for  highly  skilled  technicians  promises  to  be  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  the  labor  force  in  the  next  five  years  but,  here  again, 
the  Pennsylvania  program  is  not  making  a substantial  contribution  either 
in  number  or  in  kind. 

If  the  preceding  occupational  programs  are  somewhat  neglected,  a 
deficiency  even  more  glaring  is  evident  in  the  meager  program  investment 
and  number  of  people  served  who  are  socioeconomic  disadvantaged  or  handi- 
capped in  other  ways.  Social  turmoil  stemming  from  economic  disparity 
within  the  population  of  the  State  and  nation  underscores  the  desirability 
of  providing  occupational  education  programs  oriented  to  the  special 
socioeconomic  needs  of  individuals  and  minority  groups.  This  analysis 
has  shown  that  in  almost  every  occupational  category  a concerted  effort 
should  be  made  to  identify,  recruit  and  train  individuals  or  groups  within 
the  State  who  otherwise  might  never  experience  an  opportunity  to  upgrade 
their  competitive  position  in  today’s  increasingly  technically  oriented 
labor  market. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a record  similar  to  that  of  Pennsylvania 
in  special  needs  programs  in  many  other  states  brought  about  the  15/©  ear- 
marking of  state  grant  funds  and  another  special  authorization  for  these 
programs  in  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  The  90th  Congress 
obviously  expected  that  the  states  should  have  made  a much  more  substantial 
contribution  to  the  vocational  training  and  placement  of  both  rural  and 
urban  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults  than  they  did  in  the  five  years  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963- 

The  summary  of  occupational  enrollments  in  Table  28  shows  that  the 
grand  total  of  enrollments  over  the  five  year  period  increased  from  109,904 
in  1964  to  234,900  in  1968.  With  few  exceptions  the  enrollments  in  each  of 
the  occupational  areas  increased  each  year  over  the  five  year  period.  In 
general,  the  corresponding  expenditures  rose  much  more  sharply.  Of  course, 
the  cost  of  operating  the  programs  increased  each  year  along  with  the  rise 
in  costs  generally.  Also  it  is  assumed  that  some  of  the  additional  expendi* 
tures  were  devoted  to  new  and  replacement  equipment  with  a view  toward  up- 
dating the  curriculums  in  many  cases. 

Recommendations . The  staff  for  the  health  occupations  and  the 
technical  education  program  should  be  increased  and  made  independent  of 
the  trade  and  industrial  education  unit  so  that  more  emphasis  and  concen- 
trated promotional  efforts  can  be  devoted  to  program  expansion  in  those 
two  areas.  In  fact,  the  staff  in  all  of  the  occupational  areas  should  be 
promoting  technical  education  programs  appropriate  to  their  respective 
segments  of  the  labor  force. 

Special  staff  should  be  transferred  or  employed  to  concentrate  on 
the  promotion  and  development  of  programs  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the 


socioeconomic  disadvantaged.  Here  again,  all  other  staff  members  should 
be  continuously  alert  to  the  promotion  of  special  needs  programs  appro- 
priate to  their  respective  occupational  areas. 

Other  restructuring  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and 
Continuing  Education  should  be  undertaken  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations in  Chapter  VII  so  that  the  important  functions  of  planning, 
evaluation,  services  and  supervision  can  contribute  to  the  removal  of 
present  program  deficiencies. 

More  responsibility  and  authority  should  be  placed  on  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Education  to  concentrate  on  the  promotion  and  development  of 
vocational  adult  education  programs.  Additional  staff  either  transferred 
or  newly  employed  should  be  placed  in  the  central  office  and  in  the  field 
to  carry  out  these  responsibilities. 

Other  recommendations  related  to  the  analyses  made  in  this  chapter, 
such  as  statistical  and  financial  reporting  and  organization  and  adminis- 
tration will  appear  in  later  chapters. 
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SECTION  I— FIVE  YEAR  ANALYSIS,  PROGRAM  TRENDS  AND  CURRENT  STATUS 
OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


CHAPTER  II— CURRENT  STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 
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SECTION  I--FIVE  YEAR  ANALYSIS,  PROGRAM  TRENDS  AND  CURRE^n:  STATUS  OF 
VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

CHAPTER  II 

CURREJ5T  STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Historically,  vocational  education  programs  have  been  char- 
acterized by  seven  broad  occupational  classifications  in  the  labor 
force  namely,  agriculture,  business  or  office,  distribution,  heaJth, 
home  economics,  technical,  and  trades  and  industry.  These  occupational 
areas  were  adjudged  to  cover  all  types  of  occupations  in  the  x^ork  force 
of  the  nation  other  than  the  professions.  In  order  to  assist  in  the 
promotion  and  implementation  of  vocational  and  technical  education  pro- 
grams, the  United  States  Congress  for  many  years  authorized  and  appropriated 
funds  in  behalf  of  these  occupational  education  programs.  In  recent 
years,  there  has  been  frequent  criticism  of  this  historical  practice  and 
perhaps  as  a result,  the  new  vocational  education  act,  P.L.  90-576  no 
longer  authorizes  funds  in  this  manner . Despite  the  changes  in  funding 
authorizations  under  P.L.  90—576  the  fact  remains  that  because  of  the 
long  historical  record  of  occupational  program  development,  an  account 
of  the  current  status  of  the  program  can  be  done  best  by  describing  the 
total  program  in  terms  of  the  seven  occupational  education  groupings. 


AGRICULTURE 


Since  World  War  i,  a technological  revolution  has  been  underway 
in  agriculture  in  the  United  States.  Farm  technology  - the  application 
of  science  and  education  to  agricultural  production  - has  brought  about 
tremendous  changes,  particularly  since  World  War  II.  By  conducting  re- 
search which  the  individual  farmer  could  not  do  on  his  own,  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations,  a part  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  land- 
grant  university,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  through  its  cooperative 
agriculture  extension  service,  and  the  public  high  school  vocational 
agriculture  education  program  have  provided  farmers  with  the  know-how  which 
has  resulted  in  the  food  production  miracle  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  end  of  the  technological  revolution 
is  in  sight.  While  the  number  of  farms,  the  number  of  acres  in  farmland 
and  the  number  of  farm  workers  are  expected  to  decline,  farm  size,  total 
production  and  production  per  farm  worker  will  increase. 

Every  citizen  in  the  nation  profits  from  this  technological  revo- 
lution in  agriculture  by  having  bountiful  supplies  of  healthful  foods 
available  at  low  cost.  There  may  be  a dtgree  of  complacency  in  the  United 
States,  however,  in  that  technological  improvements  in  food  production  are 
expected  to  continue  with  or  without  support  from  education  and  research 
which  brought  it  about  from  the  beginning. 

The  ability  of  a farmer  in  the  United  States  today  to  produce 
food  enough  for  himself  and  38  others  is  the  result  of  many  factors. 
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Primarily,  mechanization,  research  and  education  have  been  the  dominant 
factors  which  have  brought  about  this  modern-day  miracle.  The  public 
vocational  agriculture  education  program  and  the  land-grant  universities 
have  played  a key  role  in  providing  farmers  with  the  know-how  which  has 
resulted  in  the  food  production  miracle  in  the  United  States. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a varied  choice  of  educational  opportunities 
exists  for  youth  and  adults  interested  in  preparing  themselves  for 
employment  in  farming  or  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations.  Through 
public  comprehensive  high  schools,  area  vocational-technical  schools  and 
community  colleges,  youth  can  obtain  instruction  for  jobs  in  agricultural 
production  or  in  off-the-farm  agricultural  occupations.  Adults  already 
employed  in  farming  or  in  off-farm  agricultural  jobs  may  increase  their 
knowledge  through  young  and  adult  farmer  instruction  and  other  post-high 
school  agricultural  training  programs  offered  by  the  schools.  The  College 
of  Agriculture  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  makes  conferences, 
field  days,  short  courses,  and  two  and  four-year  educational  programs 
available  to  those  -who  wish  to  further  their  education  in  agriculture. 

Vocational  agriculture  education  programs  are  offered  in  200 
comprehensive  high  schools,  19  area  vocational— technical  schools  and  two 
community  colleges.  The  Williamsport  Community  College  operates  a two— 
vear  park  management  course  with  36  enrolled.  The  all— day  enrollment  in 
the  high  schools  is  10,000,  and  1,000  in  the  AVTS.  Over  9,200  of  these 
students  belong  to  215  Chapters  of  Future  Farmers  of  America.  All  students 
in  vocational  and  technical  agricultural  programs  conduct  "supervised 
occupational  experience"  programs.  There  are  4,400  persons  enrolled  in 
97  adult  education  programs.  Leadership  training  for  this  group  is  pro- 
vided through  the  Pennsylvania  Young  Farmers*  Association.  The  high 
schools,  area  vocational— technical  schools,  and  community  colleges  employ 
a combined  total  of  300  agricultural  teachers  who  hold  B.S.  degrees  and 
are  fully  certificated. 

The  number  of  graduates,  annually,  from  the  high  school  programs 
approximates  2000  persons.  Of  these  graduates  approximately  15%  entered 
the  armed  forces  and  25%  continued  education  beyond  high  school,  another 
10%  entered  non— farm  employment  and  50%  (1000  persons)  remained  on  the 
farm  in  production  and  preliminary  managerial  capacities.  The  1000 
agriculture  education  graduates  of  the  State’s  high  schools  are  the  major 
source  of  annual  supply  of  farm  proprietors,  managers,  foremen  and 
laborers  for  Pennsylvania's  82,000  farms. 

The  enactment  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  P.L.  88-210 
provided  for  the  inclusion  of  agriculture  education  for  off-farm  agricul- 
tural occupations.  The  eight  major  instructional  areas  in  the  agricultural 
education  curriculum  today  are:  agricultural  production,  agricultural 

supplies,  agricultural  mechanics,  agricultural  products,  ornamental  horti- 
culture, agricultural  resources,  forestry,  technical  and  pre-professional. 

The  projected  1975  annual  need  of  2978  farmers  and  farm  managers 
for  Pennsylvania  does  not  take  into  account  the  significant  changes  now 
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taking  place  in  the  agriculture  education  curriculum  previously  mentioned. 

As  the  curricular  offerings  for  the  broad  range  of  agriculture  pursuits 
expands  and  the  enrollment  of  students  increases,  it  will  be  most  difficult 
to  continue  to  maintain  even  the  number  of  1000  graduates  who  will  enter  farm 
proprietorship  and  management.  It  would  therefore  appear  necessary  to  ex- 
pand the  farm  management  education  programs  at  every  educational  level  and 
to  consider  the  size  and  scope  of  new  agriculture  courses  relative  to  off- 
the— farm  agricultural  occupations  as  additional  manpower  is  not  available 
for  farm  managerial  pursuits. 

The  Tarver  Study^  made  three  farm  manpower  projections  based  upon 
three  assumptions  of  farm  labor  stability  factors.  His  conclusion  under  all 
these  variables  "revealed  an  expected  supply  of  farm  youth  far  in  excess  of 
farming  manpower  requirements  during  1960-70.  Thus,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  39  percent  or  more  of  the  young  farm  boys  reaching  maturity  during  the 
present  decade  to  seek  employment  in  agriculturally-related  work  or  non-farm 
work. " 


Many  relatively  new  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  have  emerged 
in  recent  years  and  other  occupations  have  become  more  important  in  terms  of 
services  rendered  and  number  of  persons  employed.  The  areas  of  recreation 
and  conservation  involving  the  region *s  natural  resources  are  enjoying  grow- 
ing attention  and  providing  emplo3rment  for  increasing  numbers  of  persons. 

Some  of  the  occupations  require  the  worker  to  have  considerable  know- 
ledge and  competence  in  agriculture.  Persons  employed  in  jobs  in  landscaping, 
ornamental  nursery,  turfgrass,  floriculture,  forestry,  forest  products,  har- 
vesting, conservation  of  natural  resources  including  wildlife,  agricultural 
mechanics,  agricultural  supplies  and  services,  agricultural  products  process- 
ing and  marketing  need  agricultural  skills.  Occupational  education  opportun- 
ities for  these  emerging  jobs  are  now  being  provided  to  a limited  extent 
through  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  Postsecondary  agricultural  edu- 
cation is  needed  beyond  that  which  high  schools  can  provide  in  many  of  these 
occupations.  Expansion  in  the  number  of  these  programs  must  occur  if  the 
jobs  are  to  be  filled  with  qualified  workers. 

The  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  in  cooperation  with  the  Agricultural  Education  Section,  Bureau  of 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Continuing  Education,  conducted  a survey2  to  deter- 
mine the  employment  opportunities  and  the  technical  education  needs  for  off- 
farm  agricultural  occupations  in  Pennsylvania.  The  study  included  only  those 
occupations  in  which  the  worker  needed  some  knowledge  and  competence  in  the 
agricultural  areas  of  plant  and  soil  science,  animal  science,  agricultural 


IJames  D.  Tarver,  Farm  Manpower  Requirements  in  Pennsylvania,  1969-70, 
Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Continuing  Education. 

o 

^Norman  K.  Hoover,  David  R.  McClay,  and  Glenn  Z.  Stevens,  Off-Farm 
Agricultural  Occupations  In  Pennsylvania:  Employment  Opportunities  and  Tech- 
nical Education  Needs,  Division  of  Agricultural  Education,  Bureau  of  Technical 
and  Continuing  Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Teacher  Education  Research  Series,  Vol.  7,  No.  1,  1966. 
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mechanics,  and/or  agricultural  business  nanagenent.  The  survey  revealed 
that  about  three  persons  employed  in  off-the-farn  agricultural  occupations 
are  needed  to  hack  up  each  farmer  in  today's  agriculture.  The  data 
obtained  in  this  comprehensive  study  in  29  counties  of  the  commonweal 
were  reported  as  shown  in  Table  30 . 

TABLE  30 

AGRICULTURE  ENTERPRISES  AUD  PERSONS  E^JPLOYED 
IN  0FF-FAR>I  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 


Occupational  Family 
(Enterprise) 


of  Business 
id  Services 

Number  Persons 
Employed 

Employees  needing 
Ag.  Competencies 

Number 

Percent 

1,014 

13,235 

7,111 

20 

386 

5,132 

2,626 

8 

842 

18,523 

9,194 

26 

391 

10,493 

2,901 

8 

1,403 

21,391 

9,307 

27 

121 

1,659 

1,247 

4 

258 

5,904 

2,464 

7 

4,415 

76,337 

34,850 

100% 

Agriculture  Supplies 
and  Equipment 
Agriculture  Machinery 
Sales  and  Services 
Livestock,  Dairy, 
Poultry,  Products 
Fruits,  Vegetables, 
Crops,  Forestry 
Ornamental  Horti- 
culture 
Agriculture  Resources 
Agriculture  Services 


The  off-the-farm  agricultural  occupations  data  thus  obtained  was 
projected  to  the  remainder  of  the  counties.  Total  figures  for  the  proaection 
tables  for  all  67  counties  was  reported  as  follows: 

TABLE  31 

PROJECTION  OF  OFF-FAEM  AGRICULTURAL 
OCCUPATIONS  EMPLOYEES  TO  THE  67  COUNTIES  IN  PENNSYLVAiJIA 


Emulovees  Needing  Agricultural  Competencies 

Current  Current 

Full-Time  Part-Time 

To  be  Hired  By  1971 
Full-Time  Part-Time 

Totals 

50.104  13,968 

16,213  8,526 

Inasmuch  as  the  labor  force  projection  data  in  Chapter  V,  does  not 
reveal  this  kind  of  occupational  information,  it  is  suggested  that  t e ag 
riculture  education  leadership  in  the  State  should  continue  to  stu  y an 
analyze  off-farm  agriculture  employment  with  a view  toward  revising  presen 
curricula  and  developing  new  courses.  The  projections  revealed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Study  should  be  examined  and  used  thoughtfully  in  program  p 
ning  in  the  light  of  additional  current  local  information  and  data. 
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BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE 


The  major  objective  of  business  education  is  to  provide  specialized 
instruction  for  those  students  who  plan  to  become  wage  earners  in  business 
and  office  occupations.  The  625  public  high  schools  of  Pennsylvania  as  of 
June  1968  reported  the  following  twelfth  grade  enrollments  concentrated  in 
four  business  education  curriculum  sequences:  stenographic  and  secretarial, 

5,925;  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  3,755;  typing  and  clerical,  10,512;  and 
automated  data  processing,  837. 

The  total  number  of  these,  21,029,  would  be  the  business  education 
labor  force  supply  from  the  public  secondary  schools  for  the  school  year 
1967-68.  Over  6,000  of  these  students  are  members  of  140  Chapters  of  Future 
Business  Leaders  of  America  (FBLA) . On  the  postsecondary  level,  there  are 
business  education  programs  in  12  community  colleges.  Approximately  22,000 
adults  are  enrolled  in  450  part-time  classes.  The  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  which  provided  funds  for  business  education  stimulated  the  acquisi- 
tion of  modem  business  education  equipment,  the  expansion  of  instruction 
in  automated  data  processing  and  curriculum  content  improvement  related 
to  changing  job  requirements. 


The  business  and  office  occupational  grouping  of  employed  workers 
corresponds  to  the  U.S.  Census  major  category  of  "clerical  and  kindred 
workers."  The  Pennsylvania  labor  force  in  the  major  category  numbered 
591,172  persons  in  1960,  215,759  male  and  375,413  female.  A large  increase 
is  projected  by  1975,  approximately  275,503  male  and  494,597  female  workers, 
a total  of  770,100  persons.  Percentage-wise  this  projection  would  account 
for  9.7%  of  the  males  employed  and  31%  of  the  females  employed  in  tha  total 
labor  force.  At  an  estimated  average  annual  wage  of  $4,200  each  the  770,100 
persons  employed  in  this  category  in  Pennsylvania  in  1975  would  have  total 
earnings  of  $3,234,420,000. 


The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  this  category  projected  to 
1975  for  Pennsylvania  may  be  identified  in  classification  as  shown  in 
Figure  22. 


449,600 

other  clerical 
classifications 


FIGURE  22 


The  high  number  of  "other  clerical  classification"  includes: 
receptionists,  stock  clerks,  postal  clerks,  office  machine  operators,  finan- 
cial clerks,  messengers,  payroll  and  time  clerks,  collectors,  adjusters, 
ticket  clerks,  etc.  A distinction  may  be  applied  to  those  occupations 
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classified  in  the  chart  and  those  grouped  under  "other  clerical"  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  manipulative  skills,  technical  knowledge  and  personal  attri- 
butes. ^^athematical  skills  are  common  to  all  but  manipulative  skills  are 
highest  for  those  x^ho  operate  office  machines  and  equipment.  Those  persons 
in  Job  classifications  ranking  high  xn  contacts  with  the  public  involving 
verbal  communications  and  recording  of  accurate  information  should  have 
language  facility  and  extrovert  personalities. 

If  the  annual  needs  of  the  clerical  and  kindred  labor  force  cat- 
egory were  limited  to  the  graduates  of  the  public  high  schools  a manpower 
emergency  would  indeed  exist.  Projections  in  this  study  indicate  a re 
quirement  of  an  annual  supply  of  69,000  persons  instead  of  the  21,000  per- 
sons produced  in  1968  by  the  public  school  business  education  programs  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  complexities  of  matching  youth  and  clerical  Jobs  through  sec- 
ondary school  vocational  business  education  programs  must  be  dealt  with  at 
the  local  level.  The  needs  of  employers  should  be  known  by  the  educators 
and  school  curriculums  planned  to  relate  the  supply  x^ith  the  demand.  The 
educator  should  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  breadth  of  scope  of  present  and 
comtemplated  programs  and  the  administration  techniques  which  may  be  needed 
to  provide  some  flexibility  of  supply. 

The  regular  school  business  education  programs  would  add  flexibility 
by  altering  facilities  and  content  but  efficient  facility  techniques  should 
also  be  considered  including: 

(a)  short  intensive  adult  evening  extension  classes, 

(b)  part-time  cooperative  work  experience  programs, 

(c)  conference  training  of  office  supervisors  to  improve 
new  employee  orientation  and  on- the— Job  training  after 
employment. 


Business  education  is  not  limited  only  to  the  major  census  category 
of  clerical  and  kindred  workers.  Among  other  major  Job  classifications  are 
many  Jobs  in  which  business  principles  and  practices  are  at  least  concomxtant 
disciplines.  Such  Jobs  in  large  numbers  are  identified  as  professional 
technical,  farmers,  managers,  officials,  PFJP’^i^tors,  supervisors,  and 
ers.  Some  of  these  Jobs  will  require  a college  education,  others  merely 
short  courses  or  leadership  conferences  conducted  at  the  secondary  or  college 
levels.  Courses  for  employed  adults  should  be  carefully  planned  and  taught 
by  qualified  and  recognized  specialists  in  the  particular  subject  speciality. 


There  is  a wealth  of  curriculum  materials  available  and  in  process 
of  development  to  which  school  administrators  should  turn  for  further  inf or 
mation  in  the  planning  of  new  programs.  This  report  encourages  the  review 
of  such  curriculum  materials  and  the  counsel  of  agriculture  specialists  in 

program  planning. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


Distributive  education  is  that  service  in  vocational  education 
which  prepares  persons  to  enter  or  advance  in  occupational  classifications 
having  primary  functions  of  marketing  or  merchandising  goods  and  services. 
The  vocational  distributive  education  program  is  aimed  at  merchandising 
careers  in  great  variety  and  usually  includes  a period  of  part-time 
cooperative  emplo3rment  during  which  sales  experience  and  in-school 
instruction  can  be  coordinated  in  the  interest  of  successful  satisfying 
employment  and  career  promotion. 

The  George-Deen  Act  of  1936  established  the  principle  of 
financial  support  to  vocational  education  for  distributive  occupations. 

The  establishment  and  operation  of  educational  programs  has  been  slotj. 
There  was  evidence  that  neither  employers  nor  school  administrators 
were  knowledgeable  or  receptive  to  distributive  education  programs. 
Distributive  education  teachers-coordinators  and  interested  students 
are  key  factors  in  producing  successful  programs  essential  to  expansion. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  program  promotion,  a study  of  national 
significaixce  was  approved  and  funded  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  to  Temple  University  and  a report^  published  in 
1960.  The  report  is  recommended  to  persons  interested  in  program 
development . 

Distributive  education  now  encompasses  97  school  districts  and 
over  6,000  students  at  the  high  school  level.  An  equal  number  of 
adtilts  are  being  trained  annually  in  preparatory  and  supplementary 
instruction  in  marketing  and  distribution.  IJhereas,  distributive 
education  was  only  a 12th  year  program  in  1960,  it  is  now  operating 
almost  entirely  in  two  year  high  school  programs  but  with  experimental 
programs  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  year.  Marketing  and  distribution  are 
offered  in  practically  every  community  college  in  the  Commonwealth  as 
part  of  the  regular  course  offerings.  Students  are  now  being  prepared 
in  at  least  33  general  classifications  of  marketing  and  distribution. 

The  annual  new  supply  of  trained  workers  in  distribution  is  approximately 

2,200. 


Within  the  U.S.  Census  the  distinctive  classification  for 
distribution  is  "Sales  Workers".  The  labor  force  projection  to  1975 
for  Pennsylvania  in  this  category  is  353,300  persons,  214,604  males  and 
138,696  females.  This  will  be  7.6%  of  the  total  male  labor  force  and 
8.7%  of  the  total  female  force.  Annual  growth  exceeds  1%  per  year. 

The  U.S.  Census,  Table  121  further  separates  sales  workers  into  the 
classifications  to  which  the  percentage  distribution  is  applied  in  Figure  23. 


3 

Effective  Distributive  Education  Practices,  1960.  The  Educational 
Services  Bureau,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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FIGURE  23 


Sales 


In  addition  to  the  above  job  classifications,  vocational 
distributive  education  includes  training  of  service  workers  associated 
with  food  service,  especially  waiters  (6,000)  and  waitresses  (52,000). 
These  figures  will  not  be  included  in  further  calculations,  primarily 
because  they  appear  in  another  major  category  of  the  U.S.  Census.  On 
the  basis  of  labor  force  projections  to  1975  for  sales  xrorkers  which 
involves  an  annual  x-7ithdrawal  rate  of  3.1%  and  an  annual  grox-7th  of 
1.2%,  the  annual  demand  for  sales  workers  may  be  15,200  persons. 

The  extension  education  program  for  approximately  6,000 
employed  adults  includes  conferences  conducted  by  distributive  education 
State  field  staff  members  headquartered  at  the  teacher  education 
institutions  of  Temple  University  and  University  of  Pittsburgh.  These 
conferences  are  organized  for  managerial  and  supervisory  personnel  on 
selected  topics  such  as:  increasing  efficiency,  training  of  employees, 

cost  analysis,  public  relations,  store  equipment,  etc.  The  basic 
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purpose  of  distributive  education  managerial  courses  is  to  promote 
the  success  of  small  business  ventures  as  the  outlet  for  distribution 
of  products.  Failure  of  the  small  businessman  creates  unemployment, 
x^astes  capital,  defeats  initiative  and  thwarts  production. 

The  Federal  office  of  the  Small  Business  Administration  gave 
the  following  report  in  release  GPO  876-081: 

95  percent  of  American  business  is  small  business 

40  percent  of  total  business  volume  is  done  by  small 

40  percent  of  the  working  force  is  employed  in  small 

92  percent  of  small  business  failures  are  management 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  11,  1968,  reported  201,000 
bankruptcy  cases  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  It  is 
appropriate  to  suggest  that  prospective  entrepreneurs  should  have 
benefit  of  small  business  management  education  before  becoming 
established  in  a capital  venture. 

Distributive  education  does  not  propose  to  render  the  extensive 
service  suggested  to  match  the  training  of  youth  to  all  labor  market 
needs.  It  is  recognized  that  for  many  sales  positions,  limited  on-the- 
job  instruction  of  the  individual  having  adequate  general  education  will 
serve  for  the  limited  time  many  persons  remain  in  sales  employment.  The 
distributive  education  programs  in  most  high  schools  include  courses  in 
"selling"  which  give  the  fundamentals  of  store  counter  clerking. 

There  is  considerable  curriculum  material  available  and 
process  of  publication  both  by  vocational  educators  and  participating 
employers  which  should  be  helpful  to  other  employers  and  educators  in 
the  planning  of  new  programs.  The  review  of  curriculum  materials  an 
counsel  of  distributive  education  specialists  in  the  Bureau  of  Vocationa  , 
Technical  and  Continuing  Education  is  encouraged. 
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HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 

Health  occupations  education  programs  in  the  public  schools  are 
designed  to  prepare  persons  to  enter  health  occupations  which  render 
supportive  services  to  the  health  professions  such  as  nursing,  medical 
and  dental  practices.  The  health  occupations  education  service  of  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Continuing  Education  as  one  of  the 
several  health  education  training  programs  in  the  commonwealth,  enrolled 
S380  persons  in  1967-1968.  Of  this  number  more  than  1^00  completed 
training  and  were  placed  in  employment.  This  program  originally  was 
chiefly  concerned  with  practical  nurse  education  but  has  now  been  extended 
into  a variety  of  health  occupations  including  medical  and  dental 
secretaries,  laboratory  technicians,  nursing  aids,  and  other  specialized 
health  fields. 

Medical  care  expense  in  1965  accounted  for  6.5%^  of  personal 
consumption  income  for  the  United  States.  Applying  this  percentage  to 
Pennsylvania’s  personal  income  of  $31.8  billions  in  1965  the  gross 
citizen  medical  expenses  would  have  been  $2  billion.  The  total  expend- 
iture should  also  include  the  State  and  Federal  funds  for  1965  which 
were  budgeted  at  $456  million  in  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
The  cost  ratio  for  medical  care  based  on  the  year  1958  as  100  had  in- 
creased to  122.3  in  1965  and  was  rapidly  accelerating. 

In  1965,  Pennsylvania  had  324  hospitals  with  119,851  beds  and 
668  nursing  homes  with  9,062  beds.  The  number  of  persons  employed, 
according  to  the  1960  U.  S.  Census  in  medical  and  other  health  services 
was  49,374  male  and  114,896  female,  a total  of  164,270.  This  includes 
the  total  spectrum  of  job  classifications  associated  with  medical  care 
goods  and  services  not  limited  to  direct  patient  contact. 

The  census  enumerates  the  following  selected  data  in  regard  to 
health  workers  having  direct  patient  contacts  as  shown  in  Figure  24  . 


FIGURE  24 
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The  enumeration  of  job  classifications  and  density  for  those  employed 
in  direct  patient  contacts  is  far  from  the  total  occupational  scope  of  per- 
sons employed  in  the  health  services  field.  It  has  been  estimated  that  where- 
as in  1960  only  2.9%  of  the  total  civilian  labor  force  was  employed  in  health 
occupations,  the  proportion  will  be  4.3%  by  1975.  Based  on  the  projected 
1975  total  wage  and  salary  employment  in  the  State  by  1975  of  4,456,000  per- 
sons at  the  projected  rate  of  4.3%  there  will  be  a health  labor  force  of  191,000. 

Growth  in  the  health  occupations  training  program  will  continue  to  be 
dependent  upon  local  initiative  in  establishing  facilities,  gaining  the  co- 
operation of  health  agencies  and  attracting  students.  The  extent  of  educational 
services  in  the  health  field  is  limited  in  scope  although  large  in  numbers 
primarily  because  the  majority  of  the  occupations  are  semi-professional  and 
professional.  The  post secondary  school  program  therefore  should  be  greatly 
expanded  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demands  in  emerging  health  occupations 
r0quire  two  or  more  years  of  education  and  training  beyond  high  school 

graduation. 

In  connection  with  post  high  school  health  education,  it  would  appear 
desirable  to  consider  the  establishment  of  multidiscipline  educational  pro 
grams  in  the  interest  of  centralizing  equipment,  personnel  and  staff.  Only 
by  maximum  capacity  operation  of  facilities  can  operational  efficiency  be 
effected.  The  team  teaching  technique  can  only  be  applied  when  the  size  of  a 
multidiscipline  institution  can  furnish  an  adequate  staff. 

The  secondary  school  program  can  continue  to  serve  the  large  number 
of  persons  needed  below  the  semi-professional  level  where  the  annual  turn- 
over and  growth  factors  are  relatively  high.  The  labor  market  turnover  may 
not  be  apparent  in  the  manpower  projections  in  Chapter  V of  this  study  be- 
cause it  varies  considerably  at  the  local  level.  The  turnover  is  exceptionally 
high  in  the  lesser  skilled  occupations  primarily  in  mental  health  institutions. 

A low  x-yage  factor  coupled  with  an  abnormal  mental  patient  environment  and 
young  employees  is  not  conductive  to  permanent  employment.  An  annual  turnover 
exceeding  100%  is  not  unusual  in  such  situations.  In  addition,  the  great 
majority  of  employees  are  female  who  enter  and  leave  the  labor  market  much 
more  frequently  than  men. 

A considerable  burden  of  improving  health  education  and  employee 
efficiency  and  turnover  rests  largely  with  institutional  management.  A study 
of  factors  adversely  influencing  the  effective  use  of  health  manpower  x-70uld 
contribute  greatly  to  the  further  planning  of  educational  facilities  and 
their  efficient  operation. 

The  Hospital  Educational  and  Research  Foundation  of  Pennsylvani  "x 
(HERF),  a multi-purpose  foundation,  is  working  in  conjunction  with  the  hos- 
pitals of  Pennsylvania  in  the  area  of  health  manpower.  HERF  is  to  become  a 
center  for  data  regarding  the  status  of  health  manpower  and  health  manpower 
facilities  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  A Health  Manpower  Intelligence 
Facility  (HMIF)  established  with  HERF  under  a contract  with  the  Bureau  of 
Health  Manpower,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  is  concerned  presently  with  es 
tablishing  a data  bank  of  supply  and  demand  for  health  manpower  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  should  establish  and  maintain  close  work- 
ing relationships  with  HERF  in  behalf  of  more  effective  program  planning. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICES 


Home  Economics  Education  and  School  Food  Service  is  responsible 
for  administering  and  coordinating  four  main  programs  in  Pennsylvania: 

(1)  Vocational  secondary  and  adult  home  economics  programs, 

(2)  General  home-’aking  from  elementary  level  through  the  adult  level 

(3)  School  food  service  programs,  and 

(4)  Home  economics  teacher  education  in  fifteen  institutions 
g^ppj-Qved  to  prepare  teachers  of  home  economics  education. 


The  following  instructional  programs  were  offered: 


Comprehensive  Home  Economics 
Child  Development 
Clothing  & Textile 
Consumer  Education 
Family  Health 
Family  Relations 
Food  and  Nutrition 
Home  Management 


Housing,  Home  Furnishings 
Care,  Guidance  of  Children 
Clothing  Mgt.  Prod.  & Services 
Food  Mgt.  Prod.  & Services 
Home  Furn.  Equip.  & Services 
Inst.,  Home  Mgt.  & Supporting  Serv. 
Other  Occupational  Preparation 


HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

The  vocational  secondary  home  economics  program  continues  a steady 
growth  pattern.  In  1967-68  the  program  involved  628  teachers  in  313  programs 
with  an  enrollment  of  28,679  (1,132  males.)  The  vocational  adult  programs 
for  Pennsylvania  involved  21,744  enrollees  with  608  teachers  in  134  school 
districts.  The  Future  Homemakers  of  America  organization  functions  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  home  economics  education  program  providing  a frame- 
work in  which  youth-planned  and  youth  directed  activities  can  be  extended 
beyond  the  classroom  to  enrich  learning.  As  of  January  10,  1969  there  were 
313  affiliated  chapters  with  a membership  of  10,534.  The  general  homemaking 
education  program  extends  from  elementary  grades  through  the  adult  level 
and  involves  approximately  300,000  students  in  about  600  school  districts 
with  approximately  2,000  teachers. 


SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICE 


The  School  Food  Service  Program  has  expanded  into  seven  specific 
categories.  They  are: 


(1)  National  School  Lunch  - 830,961  meals  served  daily. 

(2)  Section  11  Special  Assistance  - For  schools  located  in  an 
economically  depressed  area  who  serve  more  than  10 A of  the 
meals  free  or  at  reduced  cost. 
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(3)  Special  Milk  Program  - Over  a million  1/2  pints  served  daily. 

(4)  School  Breakfast  - Approximately  3,500  meals  served  daily. 

(5)  Non-Food  Assistance  - Money  allocated  to  provide  equipment  for 
food  service  in  economically  depressed  areas. 

(6)  Section  13  Vanik  Bill  - Food  service  program  for  children  in 
day  care  in  non-school  situation. 

(7)  Free  and  Reduced  Price  Meals  to  Children  - There  funds  are 
all  dispersed  to  local  school  districts  in  the  form  of  re- 
imbursement . 

Total  Funds  Allocated  by  Federal  Government  - $12,234,120.00 

The  prograni  involved  the  administrative  review  of  over  800  cafeterial 
kitchens  by  members  of  the  supervisory  staff.  It  also  involved  an  extensive 
in-service  education  program  for  cafeteria  workers.  Participating  colleges 
and  universities  conducted  institutes  for  non-professional  food  service  em- 
ployees. During  the  time  in  which  the  food  service  program  has  operated  in 
the  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Continuing  Education,  four  baccalau- 
reate degree  programs  have  been  initiated  in  colleges  and  universities  in 
school  food  service  administration.  This  is  all  a part  of  an  organized  food 
service  training  program  from  the  worker  to  the  professional  level. 

The  family  life  of  Pennsylvania  is  centered  in  3,400,000^  households 
as  of  1965.  Of  this  number  2,502,000  were  husband  and  wife  households.  There 
x-^ere  single  parents  in  938,000  households  by  reason  of  death  or  separation  in 
marriage  partnership.  These  households  sheltered,  fed  and  clothed  approxi- 
mately 5,000,000  children  under  20  years  of  age.  Gross  household  consumable 
expenditures  for  the  year  were  in  excess  of  $20  billion.  These  expenditures 
are  identified  percentage  wise  in  Figure  25  : 


FIGURE  25 
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An  estimated  62%  of  women  in  the  employed  labor  force,  800,000 
in  1965,  were  married  and  therefore  had  the  dual  function  of  wage  or 
salary  employment  and  household  management.  It  is  pertinent  therefore 
that  public  education  should  establish  and  conduct  specialized  instruc- 
tion for  high  school  pupils  in  home  economics  education  in  preparation 
for  household  operation  and  ma" igement  functions  and  offer  instruction 
in  selected  subject  areas  to. those  who  manage  households  following 
schocrl  separation.  In  recent  years  home  economics  has  extended  its 
services  in  recognition  of  the  wage  earning  implications  of  normal  house- 
hold skills  and  knowledge  by  concentration  on  selected  labor  market  needs 
to  prepare  for  occupational  competencies. 

Society  relies  upon  the  institution  of  home  and  family  living  for 
the  perpetuation  of  each  new  generation  in  an  environment  conducive  to 
health,  moral  and  spiritual  values.  Childhood,  prior  to  school  attendance 
establishes  the  basis  for  future  development  of  all  the  complexities  which 
identify  the  adult  in  relationship  to  society.  The  adequate  and  efficient 
functioning  of  the  homemaker  is  an  outgrowth  of  personal  development  plus 
contributing  education.  Home  economics  education  makes  a specific  and 
extensive  supplement  to  education  in  general. 

The  significance  of  the  formative  years  within  the  family  of  each 
generation,  the  environment  of  child  development,  the  culture  of  associated 
adults,  the  inculcation  of  ideals  and  habits,  the  tremendous  purchasing 
power  of  the  household  are  substantive  concepts  of  home  and  family  living 
which  demand  specific  educational  administrative  attention.  In  fact,  when 
marriage  and  homemaking  are  imminent  for  the  individual,  home  economics 
might  well  be  the  curriculum  core  around  which  all  other  educational  sub- 
jects are  designed. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  officially  authorized  the  use 
of  vocational  education  funds  for  home  economics  instruction  which  prepares 
pupils  to  enter  employment  in  occupations  related  to  skills  and  knowledge 
of  home  economics.  This  aspect  of  vocational  home  economics  is  rapidly 
expanding  in  Pennsylvania  Schools.  As  it  grows  so  also  does  the  regular 
program  grow  in  number  and  program  enrichment. 

The  guidance  and  exploratory  values  of  home  economics  are  of  signi- 
ficant value  in  expanding  the  knowledge  and  interest  of  pupils  in  the  broad 
spectrum  of  occupations  to  which  pupils  might  aspire  on  school  leaving  or 
in  continuing  education  leading  to  technical  and  professional  competencies. 

The  adult  education  courses  grow  out  of  the  identity  of  specific 
community  needs.  The  course  content  is  adjusted  to  individual  and  group 
suggestions  within  the  general  scope  of  a common  subject  content. 

The  State  and  local  supervisory  staff  in  cooperation  with  the  staff 
members  of  colleges  approved  for  home  economics  teacher  education  continue 
to  develop  and  publish  administrative  supervisory  and  curriculum  materials. 
These  and  related  services  are  excellent  guides  to  program  establishment  as 
is  the  personal  services  of  all  those  specialists  in  a consultant  capacity. 
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irJDUSTRIAL  ARTS 


There  are  a number  of  common  elements  in  trade  and  industrial 
education  and  industrial  arts  education  as  observed  by  parents,  teachers, 
school  administrators  and  business  and  industrial  leaders.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  significant  differences  between  them  that  are 
usually  not  clear  to  people  other  than  educational  administrators.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  two  programs  are  or  should  be  closely  interrelated 
and  coordinated.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  a good  industrial  arts 
program  in  a school  system  contributes  greatly  to  an  effective  trade 
and  industrial  education  program  and  vice  versa. 

A joint  committee  from  the  Industrial  Arts  Education  Division 
and  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Division  of  the  American 
Vocational  Association,  in  an  effort  to  further  the  purposes  of  each 
program,  studied  and  reported  on  guidelines  which  would  serve  as  an 
operational  description  of  the  ti^o  programs.  The  committee  dealt  with 
the  respective  curriculums,  types  of  schools,  teachers,  instructional 
facilities,  students  and  guidance  counseling. 

A summary  of  the  committees  findings  on  students  should  be 
helpful  in  distinguishing  the  common  elements  and  the  differences 
between  the  two  programs: 

Students  in  Industrial  Arts  Students  in  Trade  and  Industrial 

Education  Education 


• All  students  K through  12,  post- 
secondary, college  and  adults,  re- 
gardless of  their  occuprtional  goals, 
could  benefit  from  experiences 
offered  in  industrial  arts. 

• Programs  are  planned  for  a large 
variety  of  student  objectives  such 
as : 

— Pre-collegiate  programs  providing 
industrial  information  preparatory 
to  professional  study. 

— General  education  programs  pro- 
viding a broad  understanding  and 
consumer  experience  in  industrial 
sub j ects . 

— Elementary  programs  providing 
occupational  and  industrial 
guidance  and  introductory 
experiences  in  industrial  arts. 

— Special  programs  for  students 
having  mental  and  physical  handicaps, 
but  still  capable  of  profiting  from 
special  courses  planned  for  their 
abilities. 


• For  youth  and  adults  whose  goal 
is  entry  into,  retraining  for,  or 
upgrading  in  trade  and  industrial/ 
technical  occupations. 

• Students  are  selected  in  terms 
of  potential  employability. 

• The  minimum  entry  age  into  the 
program  is  determined  by  the  employ- 
ability  age  at  the  completion  of  the 
educational  and  training  program. 

0 Students  receive:  A high  school 

diploma  endorsed  in  an  occupational 
field  upon  completion  of  secondary 
programs;  a certificate  or  associate 
degree  with  occupational  endorsement 
for  postsecondary  programs;  and  a 
certificate  of  occupational  com- 
petency for  upgrading  programs. 

• Persons  with  special  occupational 
needs  are  served  in  vocational 
programs. 
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Industrial  arts  education  in  the  Cosrsonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
contributes  to  the  total  development  of  all  children  in  kindergarten 
through  twelfth  grade. 

The  program  for  the  elementary  school  (K-5)  is  in  support  of 
the  other  discipline  areas  of  the  school.  It  should  tend  to  reduce 
the  high  levels  of  abstraction,  which  surround  many  subjects,  t 
coLreS  concepts.  Industrial  arts  should  be  thought  of  as  a ■■teachxng 
tool  rather  than  the  teaching  of  tools"  in  the  elementary  school. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  middle  school  and/or  junior  high 
school  industrial  arts  program  includes  the  curriculum  areas  f 
manufacturing  and  construction,  visual  communications,  power  ^ 

At  this  level  the  student  is  exposed  to  the  exploratory  experiences 
which  are  so  valuable  in  terms  of  occupational  opportunities  and  to 
provide  a clearer  understanding  of  the  technological  worl  aroun 

The  program  at  the  senior  high  school  is  an  elective  multi-phase 
activity  on  the  basis  of  individual  need  and  should  represent  the 
concepts  of  industry  as  listed  in  the  objectives. 

The  purpose  of  industrial  arts  education  is  to  provide 
experiences  to  the  pupils  concerning  technology  and  its  development 
of  industry.  The  major  objectives  are  as  follows: 

1 To  develop  literacy  in  a technological  civilization.  In  such  a 

‘ society  oL  must  be  able  to  communicate  in  the  language  of  ^^^^ry, 
technology  and  science.  Hence,  he  must  be  able  to 
and  make  sketches  as  a first  step  in  understanding  i^^^^rial 
society.  This  ability  to  read  and  sketch  drawings  is  related  to 
things  of  a technical  nature  such  as  reading  and  writing  are 
associated  with  learning  history  or  mathematics. 

2 To  dPVPlop  an  insight  and  under5^tanding  of  the  world  of  work  and 
its  Place  in  our  society.  Since  industry  is  a constructive, 
dyna^c  force  in  the  world  today,  it  is  the 

force  and  Ls  occupLxonal  opportunities.  Industrxal  arts  pro^des 
significant  learning  activities  in  which  students  acquxre  knowledge 
and  skill  in  performance  through  study  and  application. 

3.  To  discover  and  student  talents.  f ^ 

is  to  assist  students  in  diTcovering  and  developing  their  tal. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  industrial  arts  education  to  identify 
special  abilities  through* manipulative  and  research  experiences. 
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4. 


To  develop  problem-solviag  abilities  related  to  a variety  of  tool g 3 
materials,  processes,  and  products.  The  problem-solving  approach 
in  industrial  arts  involves  creative  thinking,  and  gives  the  student 
opportunity  to  apply  principles  of  planning  and  design.  Construction 
techniques,  industrial  processes,  scientific  principles,  and 
mathematical  computations  are  applied  to  the  solution  of  problems. 

5.  To.  develop  skill  in  the  safe  use  of  tools  and  machines.  Industrial 
arts  provides  planning,  construction,  and  production  activities 
which  enable  students  to  acquire  industrial- technical  skills. 

These  activities  offer  opportunities  to  develop  tool  and  machine 
skills  commensurate  mth  the  mental  and  physical  maturity  of  the 
student. 

From  these  general  objectives  each  school  district  is  expected 
to  develop  its  own  objectives  in  light  of  the  objectives  of  the 
educational  p'rogram  of  the  district. 

The  scope  of  the  industrial  arts  curriculum  covers  the  areas 
of  manufacturing,  construction,  visual  communications,  and  power 
technology.  By  using  this  broad  base  for  curriculum  content  industrial 
arts  programs  will  be  able  to  cope  with  the  space  age  or  oceanography 
developments  as  well  as  any  new  materials  or  systems  that  may  become 
available  to  this  rapidly  expanding  cultural  age  in  which  we  live. 

The  relationship  between  industrial  arts  and  vocational  education 
lies  within  the  total  understanding  of  technology  and  its  effect  on 
industrial  practices.  The  goal  of  education  should  be  to  prepare  pupils 
for  limitless  growth  and  life-long  learnings.  Through  the  experiences 
of  an  industrial  arts  program  from  grades  K-10  a pupil  will  have  an 
understanding  of  technology  and  occupational  opportunities  which  will 
provide  the  student  with  the  ability  to  make  a more  intelligent  decision 
for  his  life  work. 

A U. S.  Office  of  Education  Industrial  Arts  Education  Survey 
Report  of  1966  stated,  "one  major  fact  stands  out:  the  current  industrial 

arts  curriculum  (in  the  U.S.)  does  not  even  measure  up  to  the  program 
recommended  by  the  profession  10  to  20  years  ago."  The  same  report 
included  in  its  recommendations  the  follotd.ng: 

• More  industrial  arts  teachers  need  to  strengthen  their 
science  and  mathematics  backgrounds  and,  keep  up  with 
advances  in  technology. 

• Massive  efforts  need  to  be  taken  before  the  new  in- 
dustrial arts  curriculum  or  any  other  new  approach 
to  teaching  the  industrial  arts  can  make  much'  of  an 
impact  on  the  current  program  and  eventually  improve 
the  technological  literacy  of  the  American  public. 
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TECffiJICAL  EDUCATION 


Technical  Education  is  concerned  with  that  body  of  knowledge 
organized  in  a planned  sequence  of  classroom  and  laboratory  experiences 
usually  at  secondary  or  postsecondary  level  preparing  students  for  a 
cluster  of  job  opportunities  in  a field  of  technology.  It  requires  a 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  the  sciences  associated  with  the  technology; 
an  understanding  of  the  methods,  skills,  materials,  and  processes  commonly 
used  in  the  technology;  an  extensive  knowledge  of  a field  of  specialization; 
anH  sufficient  in  depth  in  the  basic  communication  skills  and  related  gen- 
eral education  topics.  Technical  education  prepares  for  the  occupational 
area  between  the  skilled  employee  and  the  professional  employee  such  as 
the  doctor,  the  engineer,  the  scientist;  and  is  on  the  continuum  nearest 
to  the  professional  employee. 

The  technical  curriculum  is  structured  so  that  it  prepares  the 
graduate  to  enter  a job  and  be  productive  with  a minimum  of  additional 
training  after  employment  to  provide  him  with  a background  which  will  en- 
able him  to  advance  with  the  developments  in  the  technology,  and  to  enable 
him  with  a reasonable  amount  of  experience  and  additional  education  to 
advance  into  positions  of  increased  responsibility. 

The  technician  is  usually  employed  in  direct  support  of  the  pro- 
fessional employee.  For  example,  the  engineering  technician  will  be  cap- 
able of  performing  such  duties  as  designing,  developing,  testing,  modifying 
of  products  and  processes,  production  planning,  writing  reports,  preparing 
estimates;  analyzing  and  diagnosing  technical  problems  that  involve  inde- 
pendent decisions,  and  solving  a wide  range  of  technical  problems  by  apply- 
ing his  background  in  the  technical  specialties — mathematics,  science,  and 
communicative  skills. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  "technicians"  by  attainment  of  ex- 
cellency in  mental  capabilities  related  to  methods,  procedures,  processes, 
practices,  principles,  and  techniques  have  filled  a unique  manpower  need 
between  the  managerial  and  productive  elements  of  all  major  catagories  of 
the  socioeconomic  organizational  structure. 

Distinguishing  suffixes  to  the  "technician"  title  are  helpful  in 
classifying  their  function  although  such  suffixes  are  not  widely  used  in 
reporting  and  were  extremely  limited  in  the  1960  U.S.  census  enumeration. 
Suffixes  coming  into  general  use  include:  engineering,  scientific,  indus- 

trial, medical,  agricultural,  nuclear,  laboratory,  textile,  petroleum, 
marine,  data  processing,  aeronautical,  chemical,  drafting,  surveying,  elec- 
tronics, metallurgical,  forestry,  etc.  The  emerging  pattern  of  classifica- 
tion would  therefore  suggest  that  in  the  census  the  technician  will  be 
reported  by  the  43  Standard  Industry  Groups  with  which  the  technician  is 
identified.  Suffixes  used  by  the  employer  and  training  instructor  will  be 
in  ever  increasing  variety. 
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The  schools  and  colleges  o f Pennsylvania  have  been  diligent  in 
establishing  and  operating  technical  courses  and  curriculums . Technical 
education  programs  under  the  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Continuing 
Education  were  offered  in  the  larger  school  districts  which  have  had  fairly 
broad  programs  of  vocational  education,  and  in  area  vocational- technical 
schools.  The  instructional  offerings  were  identified  in  25  course  titles 
serving  5,640  students  in  1968.  The  Technician  Year  Book  of  1967-68, 
Prakken  Publication  Inc.  reported  course  enrollments  for  Pennsylvania  as 
shown  in  Figure  26  : 


FIGURE  26 


Other  Public  Schools 


The  total  of  20,760  persons  enrolled  in  Pennsylvania  Schools  and 
colleges  are  in  a great  variety  of  technical  course  or  curriculum  identity 
and  in  other  full  or  part-time  attendance  schedules.  It  can  be  assumed 
that  technical  courses  were  frequently  established  on  a cursory  evalua- 
tion of  the  needs  of  the  labor  market  and  the  interests  of  student  appli- 
cants. 


The  need  for  technicians  in  the  labor  force  is  far  in  excess  of 
the  supply  of  technical  education  gr'.duates.  As  Chapter  XV  indicates,  the 
annual  output  of  technical  education  graduates  should  be  more  than  doubled 
if  the  State  is  to  meet  the  demands  for  new  technicians  each  year  up  to  1975. 
The  problem  therefore,  to  be  resolved  as  in  other  production  ventures,  is 
distribution  of  the  institutional  product  as  to  time  and  place  of  employ- 
ment. Charles  R.  Bowen,  IBM  Corp.  in  a national  clinic  address  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  March  27,  1968  declared  that  35%  of  technicians  graduating  from 
two  year  post-high  school  programs  do  not  enter  directly  into  emplo3mient  as 
technicians.  They  either  continue  in  higher  education  or  take  lesser  jobs 
available.  He  also  referred  to  the  American  Society  of  Engineering  Education 
ratio  standard  of  two  technicians  per  scientist  or  engineer  which  would  re- 
quire 4,000,000  technicians  by  1975  whereas  in  1968  the  number  employed  is 
approximately  1,000,000.  Even  this  considerable  projection  is  conservative 
because  technicians  are  widely  employed  outside  of  relationship  to  scien- 
tists and  engineers. 
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The  following  four  publications  and  reports  are  excellent  infor 
mation  sources  in  regard  to  technician  supply,  curriculum  and  program 
operation: 

Technician  Education  Yearbook  - Prakken  Publications  Inc. 

1967-68.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Scientific  & Technical  Manpower  Resources  - National  Science  Foundation 

1964.  Washington,  D.C. 

Criteria  For  Technical  Education  - U.S.  Office  of  Education  1966. 

Washington,  D.C. 


Conference  on  the  Education  & Training  of  Technicians  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  - University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
l^Iarch,  1968. 

The  question  of  training  technicians  at  a specific  grade  level  and 
in  a specific  type  of  institution  is  presently  an  academic  jurisdictional 
exercise.  The  demand  is  so  great,  the  variation  of  occupational  function 
so  diverse,  the  definition  so  complex,  that  standardization  at  this  t me  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  efficient 
utilization  of  available  resources  to  coordinate  the  use  of  facilities,  the 
secondary  and  postsecondary  levels  of  programs,  curriculum  content,  and  the 
output  of  graduates  and  their  placement  with  the  needs  of  the  labor  market. 
This  study  is  pointed  toward  that  objective  and  can  be  realized  by  system 
atic  planning  at  the  community  program  operating  level. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  some  institutions  cater  to  the  interests  of 
students  primarily  and  view  the  labor  market  as  broad  and  immeasurable. 

This  viewpoint  should  not  extend  to  institutions  supported  by  public  funds. 
The  public  schools  of  less  than  college  grade  can  render  an  especially  signi- 
ficant technical  education  service  by  restricting  their  technical  courses  o 
those  identified  occupational  identities  which  advisory  committees  recommend. 
All  the  occupational  services  of  vocational  education  may  need  to  offer  tech 
nical  education  courses  to  meet  identified  needs  in  their  respective  areas. 


The  skilled  craftsman  now  commands  more  automated  machinery  and 
evices  which  require  that  he  too  must  attain  a higher  level  of  technica 
ompetency  in  the  practice  of  his  craft.  There  is  a point  in  the  classifi 
ation  of  highly  skilled  craftsmen  where  a blending  with  technical  compet 
ncy  creates  a composite  workman  not  now  clearly  defined.  This  points  up  the 
esirability  of  integrating  the  instruction  of  the  craftsmen  and  the  tech- 
lician  within  the  vocational-technical  laboratory  in  many  situations. 


As  technology  increases  the  output  per  worker, tit  also  increases  the 
worker’s  earning  power  and  his  capacity  of  purchase  and  comsumption.  ^e  in- 
creased quantity  of  production  reduces  prices,  expands  markets  and  emplo^ent. 
New  products  and  new  processes  demand  capital  investments  and  so  the  cycle  of 
economic  growth  continues.  A considerable  contribution  to  that  growth  can  be 
made  by  public  vocational  and  technical  education  in  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  vocational-technical  programs  to  meet  the  identified  needs  of  t e 

labor  market. 
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TRADES  AND  INDUSTRY 


Trade  and  industrial  education  is  the  service  in  vocational  education 
which  is  concerned  with  preparing  persons  for  initial  emplo3ment  or  for  up- 
grading or  retraining  workers  in  a wide  range  of  trade  and  industrial  occu- 
pations. Such  occupations,  skilled  and  semi-skilled,  are  concerned  with 
producing,  processing,  assembling,  testing,  maintaining,  servicing,  or  repair- 
ing any  product  or  commodity.  Instruction  is  provided  in  (1)  basic  manipulative 
skills,  safety  judgment,  and  related  occupational  information  in  mathematics, 
drafting,  and  science  required  to  perform  successfully  in  the  occupation,  and 
(2)  through  a combination  of  shop  or  laboratory  experiences  simulating  those 
found  in  industry  and  classroom  learning.  Included  is  instruction  for  ap- 
prentices in  apprenticeable  occupations  or  for  journeymen  already  engaged  in 
a trade  or  industrial  occupation.  Also  included  is  training  for  service  and 
certain  semi-professional  occupations  considered  to  be  trade  and  industrial 
in  nature. 

The  Pennsylvania  secondary  program  of  public  vocational  trade  and 
industrial  education  is  operated  generally  by  school  districts  and  combina- 
tions of  school  districts.  Secondary  programs  are  classified  as  vocational 
departments  of  high  schools,  district  vocational-technical  high  schools,  and 
area  vocational-technical  schools.  These  programs  enrolled  22,804  secondary 
students  in  1967-68.  They  also  enrolled  9,030  persons  (excluding  public 
service  and  retraining  enrollments)  in  extension  education  for  employed  or 
unemployed  out-of— school  youth  and  adults.  The  instructional  offerings 
were  identified  in  53  different  course  titles  with  frequent  annual  additions 
and  deletions  especially  in  the  adult  extension  program. 

The  occupational  classifications  to  which  trade  and  industrial  ed- 
ucation is  applicable  are  extensive  and  scattered  across  all  Standard  In- 
dustrial Classifications  (SIC)  and  industry  groupings  common  to  statistical 
methodology.  The  U.  S.  Census,  however,  identifies  the  bulk  of  such  oc- 
cupations under  the  major  categories  of  "Craftsmen,  foremen,  kindred  workers" 
and  "Operative  and  kindred  workers".  The  first  general  classification  will 
account  for  24.6%  of  employed  males  and  1.0%  of  employed  females  in  the  1975 
projection  of  the  labor  force.  The  second  general  classification  will  account 
for  18.8%  of  employed  males  and  17.3%  of  employed  females.  The  total  employed 
in  these  two  major  categories,  primarily  identified  with  trade  and  industrial 
education,  in  1975  will  approximate  1,519,400  employed  persons  which  will  be 
34%  of  the  total  labor  force  in  Pennsylvania. 

FIGURE  27 


The  journeyman  mechanic  is  an  independent  workman  who  receives  his 
work  assignment,  either  oral  or  written  and  proceeds  to  perform  the  assigned 
task  without  supervision.  He  has  attained  mastery  of  hand  and  machine  tools 
and  all  necessary  technical  knowledge  and  has  the  personal  attributes  to 
complete  the  assigned  task  proficiently.  This  segment  of  the  labor  force 
has  always  been  in  demand,  even  in  depression  years,  and  continues  to  show 
a steady  rise  in  number  and  percentage  of  the  employed  labor  force. 

Semi-skilled  workers  are  a graduation  between  the  craftsmen  and  the 
operatives.  The  principal  distinctions  are  in  scope  and  complexity  of  tasks 
performed,  technical  knowledge  required  and  nature  of  supervision  necessary. 

To  some  extent  and  in  certain  working  situations  there  is  an  upward  advance 
ment  of  workmen  from  one  classification  to  another  resulting  from  initiative, 
experience,  and  application  recognized  as  on— the— job  learning. 

An  essential  element  of  supervision  of  workmen  is  instruction 
(teaching).  In  some  industries  informal  and  formal  instruction  in  work  per- 
formance and  technical  knowledge  are  organized  and  conducted.  This  training 
function  may  be  quite  extensive,  either  in  the  plant  or  in  cooperation  with 
schools  and  colleges.  All  such  instruction  is  in  reality  vocational  educa- 
tion operated  at  the  expense  of  the  employer. 

Trade  and  industrial  education  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  the  backbone 
of  industrial  occupational  training  during  emergency  periods.  During  the 
1930 ’s  decade  of  depression,  special  classes  for  particular  labor  market 
shortages  and  employee  upgrading  were  in  operation  where  needed.  Prior  to 
and  during  World  War  II,  public  education  utilized  all  school  and  college 
facilities  and  leased  other  facilities  to  conduct  vocational  training  for 
war  production  workers,  frequently  on  a 24  hour  per  day  schedule.  Following 
the  war  period  public  training  facilities  shifted  to  veterans'  education 
and  the  peace  time  changes  to  consumer  products.  These  emergency  type  pro^ 
grams  were  operated  primarily  in  public  buildings  and  on  locally  owned  equip- 
ment and  were  in  addition  to  the  regular  programs  for  secondary  school  pupils. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  trade  and  industrial  education,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  other  vocational  education  services,  can  rise  to  national 
manpower  emergencies  and  can  do  so  in  future  years  far  more  effectively  and 
efficiently  by  reason  of  investment  in  extensive  permanent  well-equipped 
facilities  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  The  growth  of  the 
area  vocational-technical  school  concept  by  local  community  educational  leader- 
ship is  a monumental  testimony  to  local-State-Federal  cooperation  in  the 
national  interest. 
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AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  (AVTS) 


The  area  vocational— technical  school  (AVTS)  which  has  developed 
rapidly  in  recent  years  in  Pennsylvania  and  throughout  the  nation,  is  the 
administrative  organization  designed  to  make  possible  the  needed  expansion 
of  comprehensive  programs  of  vocational,  technical,  and  continuing  educa- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  area  vocational— technical  school  is  to  make 
occupational  education  programs  available  to  all  secondary  school  pupils, 
out-of-school  youth  and  adults  of  the  Commonwealth  by  the  establishment  of 
programs  to  serve  a number  of  secondary  schools  in  a given  geographical 
area  known  as  attendance  areas.  The  quality  of  vocational  education 
programs  and  services  is  improved  by  providing  modern  facilities,  increased 
course  offerings,  and  greater  selectivity  of  pupils  having  similar  needs 
and  interests.  Federal  as  well  as  State  and  local  funds  financed  this 
program.  The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  also  made  a substantial  con- 
tribution of  additional  Federal  funds  and  services  to  the  establishment  of 
area  vocational-technical  schools  in  many  of  the  eligible  counties. 

The  major  task  of  program  development  for  vocational-technical 
schools  is  nearing  completion  and  the  future  holds  much  promise  for  program 
enrichment  and  upgrading  of  teachers  and  guidance  counselors  to  accompany 
this  phase  of  development  of  the  vocational-technical  schools.  Between 
1963  and  June  30,  1968,  new  area  vocational-technical  schools  in  Pennsylvania 
increased  from  five  to  40  now  in  operation.  A peak  has  been  reached  in  the 
building  construction  program  and  it  is  anticipated  that  even  with  a goal 
of  67  area  vocational— technical  schools,  there  will  be  a decline  in  the 
building  program  in  the  future.  Eighty-four  percent  of  the  approved  courses 
in  the  area  schools  were  in  technician,  health,  and  trade  and  industrial 
occupations.  The  grand  total  of  52  area  schools  either  in  operation  or 
approved  for  building  construction  have  an  enrollment  capacity  of  more  than 
50,000  students  and  an  average  number  of  22  offerings  in  each  school. 

Some  critics  have  deplored  the  advent  of  the  secondary  area  vocational- 
technical  schools  as  a separate  school  system.  The  concept  of  the  shared- 
time jointly  administered  area  school  and  the  actual  fact  in  Pennsylvania 
is  far  from  a separate  system.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  innovative  administrative 
device  and  procedure  which  is  akin  to  desired  public  school  reorganization. 

The  first  examples  of  the  Pennsylvania  area  school  concept  were  de- 
veloped a number  of  years  ago  in  Williamsport  and  in  Fairless  Hills,  Bucks 
County.  Both  of  these  schools  are  excellent  models  of  effective  and  efficient 
vocational,  technical,  and  continuing  education  programs.  They  have  extensive 
offerings,  flexible  scheduling,  well-qualified  instructors,  revelant  curricula, 
attuned  to  actual  job  opportunities  and  requirements  established  through  com- 
petent advisory  committees,  and  the  finest  of  physical  plant  and  modern  instru- 
tional  equipment  which  simulates  that  used  in  business,  industry,  and  agricul- 
ture. For  the  last  ten  years,  both  of  these  schools,  (and  now  some  of  the 
subsequent  40  in  operation)  have  served  as  excellent  models  and  remarkable 
influence  upon  the  establishment  of  similar  area  schools  in  many  other  States. 
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Over  the  past  four  years,  area  vocational-technical  schools  of 
different  types  and  levels  have  been  established  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 250  a year  or  five  new  area  schools  every  week.  Many  of  these  are 
of  the  shared-time  type  at  the  secondary  level  as  developed  in  Pennsylvania. 

With  all  of  this  desirable  development,  it  should  not  be  assumed 
that  the  area  type  vocational  schools  and  programs  will  solve  all  of  the 
vocational  and  technical  education  problems  and  meet  all  of  the  projected 
labor  market  demands.  Departments  of  comprehensive  high  schools,  self- 
contained  vocational-technical  high  schools,  skill  centers,  public  and  pri- 
vate community  colleges,  private  trade,  technical  and  business  schools,  off- 
campus  centers  of  colleges  and  universities,  technical  institutes  and  other 
types  of  institutions  and  programs  at  both  secondary  and  postsecondary  levels 
all  have  important  and  valuable  contributions  to  make  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
people  and  employers.  The  supply  and  demand  manpower  projections  revealed  in 
Chapter  V of  this  report  support  the  fact  that  if  all  of  these  existing  and 
planned  institutions  and  programs  were  operating  at  full  capacity  and  maximum 
efficiency  they  would  still  not  nearly  satisfy  the  unmet  trained  manpower 
needs  in  Pennsylvania. 

Hence,  it  is  wasteful  of  time,  money,  effort,  and  in  fact  is  a dis- 
service to  the  public,  for  any  paiticular  type  of  institution  or  program 
to  contend  or  argue  that  it  can  and  will  satisfy  all  the  needs  of  people 
and  employers.  The  systematic  approach  to  State  local  program  planning 
described  in  Chapter  VI  can  do  much  in  Pennsylvania  to  make  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  all  of  its  institutions  and  programs. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  account  of  the  current  status  of  the  program  confirms  the  find- 
ings of  the  five  year  analysis,  real  progress  and  certain  serious  program 
deficiencies.  Each  occupational  education  program,  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  many  emplo3mient  opportunities  in  that  segment  of  the  econony  and 
work  force,  takes  on  new  significance  in  its  effort  to  serve  students  and 
workers,  young  and  old.  There  is  little  doubt  that  there  are  vast  unment 
training  needs  in  every  one  of  the  seven  sectors  of  the  economy.  Perhaps 
the  most  latent,  potential  need,  often  unnoticed  by  educators,  is  that  of 
upgrading  the  many  employed  and  underemployed  workers  who  need  information, 
advice,  motivation,  and  counseling  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  excellent 
training  opportunities  becoming  or  now  available  in  many  locations  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Two  of  the  program  deficiencies  previously  mentioned  in  Chapter  I, 
technical  education  and  special  needs  really  are  not  occupational  categories 
in  the  same  terms  as  the  other  services.  These  two  programs  have  no  partic- 
ular relationship  to  an  occupational  classification  in  that  they  cut  across 
all  of  the  others.  As  Chapter  II  is  reviewed  thoroughly  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  traditional  occupational  education  organization  in  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Continuing  Education  is  not  well-suited  to  promote 
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and  develop  technical  education  and  special  needs  programs.  ^ a 
"everybody’s  business  becomes  nobody’s  business  and  the  two  defxcxent  pro 
gram  areas  continue  to  be  inadequately  promoted  and  developed. 

Again,  it  is  obvious  that  the  health  occupations  education  pro gr^ 
falls  far  short  of  meeting  many  of  the  training  needs  in  the  health  fxeld. 
Admittedly,  there  are  difficult  problems,  such  as  high  turnover  or  low 
wages  to  contend  with  in  a number  of  the  health  occupatxons.  The  fact 
remains  that  patient  care  needs  are  great  and  serioi^  ^d  these  can  be 
served  properly  only  by  an  adequate  supply  of  many  dxfferent  kxnds  of 
well-trained  health  workers. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

o The  administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technxcal  and 
Continuing  Education  should  concentrate  attention  and  emphasxs 
upon  the  technical  and  health  occupations  education,  and  the 
special  needs  programs  in  the  Commonwealth. 

o Additional  staff  and  other  resources  should  be  allocated  to 
the  three  deficient  program  areas  as  soon  as  possible. 
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SECTION  I FIVE  YEAR  ANALYSIS,  PROGRAJI  TLEJJDS  AIH)  CURREJIT  STATUS  OF 

VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


CHAPTER  III 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION 

Continuing  education  phenomena  were  examined  in  all  of  the 
Bureaus  and  Divisions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  bureau  and  division  heads,  even  though  the 
primary  focus  was  placed  on  the  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technlca  an 
Continuing  Education.  It  was  recognized  at  the  outset  that  no  single 
type  of  agency  carries  on  the  total  program  of  continuing  education 
in  the  community.  Hence,  the  repeated  use  of  the  phrase  continuing 
education  in  educational  institutions  of  Pennsylvania. 


Current  aspects  of  administration,  organization  and  program 
were  studied  in  order  to  determine  goals  objectives  and  needs.  At 
the  State  level,  interviews  and  conferences  were  held  with  various 
staff  members  of  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Director  o 
Continuing  Education  of  Pennsylvania  State  University. 


Relevant  data  were  obtained  both  orally  and  from  documents  on 
record,  and  in  some  cases,  prepared  specifically  for  this  study, 
which  could  serve  as  a basis  for  analysis  of  the  status  of  continuing 
education  in  Pennsylvania’s  educational  institution. 


At  the  local  level,  preliminary  interviews  were  conducted 
^ith  selected  local  directors  of  continuing  education.  A questionnaire 
prepared  on  the  nature,  scope,  organization,  finance  and  administrative 
problems  of  continuing  education  was  sent  to  a sampling  of  83  pu 
school  districts,  with  a response  of  49  usable  returns.  An  analysis 
vias  also  made  of  75  returns  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  on  a Study  of  Selected  Adu^ 
Education  Activities  in  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 
data  on  the  nature  and  scope  of  programs  and  enrollments  for  1967  b» 
were  obtained.  Analysis  was  made  of  special  reports  to  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Continuing  Education  on  local  aspects 
the  vocational  education  of  adults;  from  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  on  enrollments,  finance,  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
supervisors  in  Basic  Education,  Civil  Defense  Education,  Manpower 
Development  Training  and  Standard  Evening  High  Schools;  the  Institut 
of  Public  Service;  and  from  the  Bureau  of  Community  Colleges. 
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THE  MEAKIKG  OF  COI3TIMJIKG  EDUCATION 


The  term  "continuing  education"  is  used  in  this  report 
interchangeably  with  "adult  education",  as  is  done  increasingly 
in  research  and  practice.  Throughout  this  report  reference  is 
made  to  continuing  education  in  the  total  adult  education  enterprise. 

By  this  is  meant,  all  adult  education  activities  which  are  planned 
in  a series  of  learning  situations,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  acquire 
some  sort  of  knowledge  or  skill  and  are  organized  around  some  form 
of  instruction. 

As  stated  elsewhere  in  this  report  the  goal  of  the  total  adult 
education  enterprise  is  conceived  as  one  in  which  all  of  the  agencies 
of  adult  education  in  any  community  are  operating  with  full  recognition 
of  the  nature  and  function  of  each  other,  so  that  collectively  they 
are  providing  continuing  educational  opportunities  and  so  that  any 
adult  may  learn  whatever  he  needs  to  learn  whenever  he  needs  to  learn 
it.  This  is  the  educative  community.  This  report  attempted  to  clarify 
the  role  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  nourishing  and  leading 
the  educative  community. 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION  PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  U.  S. 


The  best  measure  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  continuing 
education  in  the  total  adult  education  enterprize  was  that  made  by 
Johnstone  in  1962."^  The  number  of  participants  at  the  present  time 
(1969)  may  be  somewhat  higher,  but  the  distribution  of  proportions 
between  the  different  sponsors  is  probably  about  the  same.  He  showed 
that  of  the  114  million  adults  (21  years  of  age  or  over,  married,  or 
head  of  a household)  there  were  about  17  million  enrollments  in  some 
course,  class  or  study  group,  or  about  one  adult  to  every  seven.  These 
were  distributed  between  the  following  sponsoring  groups  as  follows: 


Churches  and  synagogues  3,460,000 

Colleges  and  Universities 3,440,000 

Community  Organizations 2, 450 , 000 

Business  and  Industry 2,040,000 

Elementary  and  high  school 1,920,000 

Private  Schools 1,220,000 

Government  (all  levels) 1,180,000 

Armed  Forces 580,000 

All  others 250,000 


Johnstone,  W.C.,  Volunteers  for  Learning,  Report  No.  89  of  the 
National  Opinion  Research  Center,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago. 

February,  1963. 
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Less  than  one-third  of  the  adults  studying  are  enrolled  in 
courses  and  classes  of  the  schools  and  universities  and  colleges.  This, 
however,  is  an  important  segment,  and  it  is  surprising,  under  the 
meager  allocations  of  budget  and  personnel  to  schools  and  higher 
education,  and  the  marginal  status  that  continuing  education  holds  in 
these  institutions,  that  the  participation  is  as  extensive  as  it  is. 

Federal  legislation  supporting  continuing  education  is  limited 
primarily  to  aid  for  technological  education  in  agriculture  and 
industry,  home  economics  in  rural  areas  and  remedial  education  to 
aid  adults  who  have  lost  out  in  their  previous  elementary  schooling  and 
basic  reading  and  mathematical  skills.  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
has  tended  to  model  its  pattern  of  legislation  for  continuing  education 
after  the  Federal  policy.  For  a few  years,  prior  to  1966,  Pennsylvania 
did  provide  categorical  aid  to  general  extension  education  of  adults, 
including  high  school  credit  courses;  non-credit  courses  in  citizenship 
for  immigrants;  education  of  illiterates;  adult  education  for  the  blind; 
home-nursing,  home  management  and  child  care;  and  recreation.  This 
was  discontinued  by  Public  Act  580  of  1966,  leaving  Federal  and  State 
support  limited  to  agricultural  adult  education,  vocational  extension 
and  retraining,  basic  education,  and  civil  defense  education,  and  some 
aspects  of  health  education.  There  is  little  evidence  that  either 
Federal  Government  policy  or  that  of  Pennsylvania  has  recognized  its 
leadership  roles  in  the  broad  spectrum  of  the  total  adult  education 
enterprise. 


CONTINUING  EDUCATIONAL  ENR0LLME£^iS  IN  PENNSYLVANIANS  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 


The  term  "enrollments"  refers  to  the  cumulative  enrollments  and 
registrations,  rather  than  enrollments  of  different  individuals.  For  a 
rough  calculation  of  the  latter,  the  reader  can  deduct  one-fourth  of  the 
figure  given.  The  term  "educational  institutions"  refers  to  public 
school  districts;  community  colleges;  State  colleges;  university  extension 
divisions  in  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Temple  University  and  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh;  and  other  colleges  and  universities.  The 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  direct  supervision  over 
the  first  three  of  these. 

The  following  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
have  been  assigned  these  supervisory  functions  in  continuing  education; 

(1)  continuing  education  in  the  public  school  districts  is  supervised  by 
the  Bureau  of  Vocational  and  Continuing  Education  responsible  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Basic  Education;  (2)  continuing  education  in  community 
colleges  to  the  Bureau  of  Community  Colleges  and  in  the  State  colleges 
to  the  Bureau  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  both  of  which  are  responsible 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education.  A fourth  agency  of  continuing 
education  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  Public  Service 
Institute,  administratively  responsible  to  the  State  Director  of  Vocational 
Education. 
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There  is  no  designated  single  agency  within  the  department  for 
coordinating  these  various  concerns  with  continuing  education.  In  the 
three  universities  their  extension  divisions  or  continuing  education 
divisions  are  directly  responsible  to  the  respective  presidents  of  the 
institutions  and  their  boards  of  trustees.  There  are  46  other  colleges 
and  universities,  seminaries  and  junior  colleges  in  the  State  operating 
some  sort  of  continuing  education,  some  of  which  are  State-owned  and 
would  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Colleges  and  Universities. 

Total  registrations  and  enrollments  of  adults  in  continuing 
education  programs  of  educational  institutions  in  1967-68  was  538,438, 
as  shown  in  Table  32.  Estimated  enrollments  of  different  individuals 
was  400,000.  Enrollments  in  most  of  the  institutions  or  agencies  of 
continuing  education  directly. responsible  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  accounted  for  329,063,  or  about  three— fifths  of  the  total, 
and  other  institutions  209,376. 

Public  school  district  enrollments  accounted  for  232,562  adults 
in  271  school  districts  and  institutions  of  higher  education  involved 
239,118,  including  the  12  Community  Colleges,  13  State  Colleges,  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  State  University  and  Temple 
University,  and  42  other  Colleges,  Universities  and  Seminaries  which 
responded  to  a survey  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  in  1968  on  adult  activities  in  higher  education  institutions.  ^ 

If  we  assume  that  Pennsylvania  follows  the  national  pattern, 
in  which  schools,  colleges  and  universities  account  for  only  about 
one-third  of  participants  in  the  total  adult  education  enterprise,  it 
is  possible  that  1.5  million  adults  (21  years  of  age  or  over  not  attending 
an  educational  institution  full-time)  in  Pennsylvania  are  studying  each 
year  in  courses,  classes  and  other  forms. 


2 U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Higher  Education 
General  Information  Survey,  Seclected  Adult  Education  Activities  in 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education  1967-68. 
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TABLE  32 


TOTAL  ENROLLMENTS  IN  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
IN  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  COMMONIffiALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

1967-1968 


INSTITUTION  OR  ORGANIZATION 

NUMBER 
REPORTING  OR 
PARTICIPATING 

ENROLLMENTS  ^ 

Public  School  Districts 

271 

232.562 

Community  Colleges 

12 

10,880 

State  Colleges 

13 

18,935 

University  Extension  Divisions 

3 

173,706 

Other  Colleges  and  Seminaries 

46 

35,670 

Public  Service  Institute 

1 

66,685 

Total 

346 

538,438 

The  significance  of  this  overall  picture  of  continuing  education 
15;  there  is  a genuine  and  vigorous  response  of  adult  cicizens  in 

the  State  to  continued  learning  when  opportunities  to  learn  are  provided 
by  the  Statens  educational  institutions:  and,  (2)  there  is  a large 

proportion  of  the  adult  population  of  7.1  million  for  whom  either;  (a) 
there  is  no  available  opportunity  to  learn;  (b)  the  adults  are  not  aware 
of  the  available  opportunities;  or,  (c)  the  adults  are  indifferent  to  the 
opportunity. 


3 Data  obtained  from  various  Bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  from  a study  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  entitled:  "Selected  Adult  Education  Activities 

in  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  1967-68". 
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CONTENT  OF  PROGRAMS 


Insofar  as  possible,  the  content  of  programs  was  classified 
in  this  study  under  four  categories,  generally  reflecting  the  interests 
and  objectives  of  the  learners.  These  were: 

1.  Vocational  and  Technical  Adult  Education,  including  all  educational 
activities  designed  to  impart  information  skills  and  attitudes  that 
would  lead  to  entry  into  an  occupation  of  less  than  a professional 
level,  and/or  would  provide  education  for  refreshment,  advancement 
and  upgrading  in  any  occupation. 

2.  Basic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  of  Adults,  including  all 
educational  activities  designed  to  aid  the  learner  to  complete 
twelfth  grade  or  its  equivalent,  and/or  any  grade  level  of  schooling 
below  the  twelfth  grade,  and/or  any  elementary  or  high  school  subject. 

3.  Civic  and  Social  Adult  Education,  including  any  educational  activity 
designed  to  aid  the  adult  in  becoming  a better  informed  and  more 
understanding  participant  in  the  social  institutions  of  his  community. 
State  or  nation,  and  to  meet  more  competently  the  decisions  that  he 
must  make  as  an  adult  citizen  or  parent,  and  other  critical  decisions 
of  adult  life. 

4.  Education  for  the  Uses  of  Adult  Leisure,  including  those  educational 
activities  that  prepare  the  adult  to  use  more  wisely  and  agreeably 
the  increasing  amount  and  proportion  of  his  time  that  is  not  for 

sale  or  hire,  and  to  explore  the  maximum  potentials  of  his  personality. 

The  specific  types  of  subject-matter  generally  found  within  these 
four  categories  are  listed  in  Chapter  VII  dealing  with  job  responsibilities 
in  the  organization  and  administration  of  adult  education  in  Pennsylvania. 
Tables  32,  33,  and  34 show  the  current  distribution  of  enrollments  in 

these  types  of  subject  matter  in  Pennsylvanians  educational  institutions. 


VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  ADULT  EDUCATION 


As  noted  in  Table  33,  the  predominant  emphasis  in  both  public 
school  districts  and  higher  educational  institutions  in  Pennsylvania  is 
in  vocational  and  technical  education  of  adults.  In  the  public  school 
districts,  about  one— third  of  all  enrollments  are  in  this  field.  If  the 
enrollments  in  the  Public  Service  Institute  are  added  to  this,  both  of 
which  are  operating  under  local  public  agencies  of  the  State,  approximately 
40  per  cent  of  all  activities  are  vocationally  oriented.  One  could  also 
justify  the  assumption  that  most  of  basic  elementary  and  secondary 
education  of  adults  is  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  the  adult  participant 
for  a job  or  for  advancement  on  a job.  With  this  addition,  it  might  be 
said  that  over  two— thirds  of  the  emphasis  in  public  school  and  public 
service  continuing  education  is  vocationally  oriented. 
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TABLE  33 


TYPES  OF  CONTENT  AND  ENROLLMENTS  IN  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OF  THE  COMMONIffiALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  1967-1968 


Type  of  Content 
Vocational  and  Technical 

Enrollments 

4,233 

20,000 

3,837 

5,039 

5,600 

18,549 

14,940 

Totals 

Agricultural  Education 
Business  Education 
Distributive  Education 
Health  Occupations  Education 
Manpower  Retraining 
Trades  and  Industry 
Other  ^ 

Total  Vocational  and  Technical 

72,198 

Adult  Basic  Education 

10,000 

20,601 

17,180 

Basic  Elementary  Education 
Standard  Evening  High  School 
for  Adults 
Other  ^ 

Total  Adult  Basic  Education 

47,781 

Adult  Civic  and  Social 

48,000 

8,818' 

Civil  Defense  Education 
Other 

Total  Adult  Civic  and  Social 

56,818 

Personal  Development  and 

25,529 

Adult  Uses  of  Leisure  Time  ^ 

Total  P.D.  and  Leisure  Time  Ed. 

25,529 

Unclassified 

15,000 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENTS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

217,326 

^ i 

^Estimated  portions  of  enrollments  classified  in  Table  37  as  "General 
Extension  Non-Credit". 


^Estimated  enrollments  in  ten  school  districts  with  continuing  education 
programs  organized  and  operated  by  citizens  groups  not  responsible  to  the  Board 
of  Education. 
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TABLE  34 


TYPES  OF  CONTENT  IN  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  IN  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 
DIVISIONS,  STATE  COLLEGES  AND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  IN  THE  COMMONlffiALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

1967-1968 


Type  of  Content 

Number  of  Activities  and  Offerings 

University 

Extension 

State 

Colleges 

Community 

Colleges 

Total 

Vocational  and  Technical 

Physicians  and  Surgeons 

121 

— 

121 

Educators 

21 

70 

— 

91 

Social  Workers: 

(Rehabilitation,  Crime 
and  addiction  prevention. 
Metal  Health,  Migrant 

workers , etc . ) 

37 

9 

46 

Engineers 

41 

2 

— 

43 

Dentists 

37 

— 

37 

Public  Service  Workers 

9 

7 

4 

20 

Nurses 

8 

— 

— 

8 

Businessmen,  Accts., 
Data  Processors 

Secretaries 

6 

2 

8 

Sc'entists 

1 

9 

10 

Industrial  Mgrs. 

4 

2 

— 

6 

Pharmacists 

1 

1 

2 

Parents 

— 

1 

2 

3 

Librarians 

— 

2 

2 

Total  Vocational  and 

Technical 

280 

109 

8 

397 

Non- Vocational 

Basic  Elementary  & Secondary 

Basic  Adult  Education 

— 

- 

2 

2 

Civic  and  Social 

Human  Relations 

— 

3 

— 

3 

Public  Affairs  & Issues 

2 

3 

5 

Personal  Development  and 
Use  of  Leisure 

Arts,  Music,  Drama 

— 

3 

— 

3 

Physical  Fitness 

2 

— 

— 

2 

Driver  Education 

2 

1 

- 

3 

Total  Non-Vocational 

6 

10 

2 

18 

Total  Activities  & Offerings 

286 

119 

10 

415 
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In  the  higher  educational  institutions  (Table  34  ) , no  breakdown 

of  subject  matter  enrollments  was  available.  However,  the  study  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  previously 
cited,  analyzed  the  number  and  types  of  educational  activity  according  to 
method  and  for  whom  each  type  was  offered.  Of  the  425  courses,  classes, 
lecture  series  and  other  study  methods  employed,  407  of  then,  or  95.5 
percent  were  in  the  vocational  and  technical  fields.  All  of  the  courses 
of  the  Public  Service-  Institute  were  vocational,  as  shovm  in  Table  34. 


BASIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OF  ADULTS 


The  public  school  districts  are  the  best  equipped  of  all  educa- 
tional institutions  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  raising  the  level  of 
academic  schooling  in  the  State  to  that  of  the  twelfth  grade.  According 
to  Table  3%  Pennsylvania  offered  such  opportunities  to  47,781  adults  in 
1968.  This  consisted  of  three  types  of  remedial  schooling:  (1)  basic 

elementary  education  leading  to  eighth-grade  equivalency;  (2)  Standard 
Evening  High  School  designed  to  aid  the  adult  in  qualifying  for  a high- 
school  diploma;  and,  (3)  elementary  and  high  school  subjects  designed  to 
aid  the  adult  in  meeting  some  deficiency  in  his  previous  schooling.  T-3hile 
some  forms  of  basic  elementary  education  is  encouraged  by  Federal  appro- 
priations, some  of  it,  and  all  basic  secondary  education  of  adults  is  left 
entirely  to  the  local  community  and/or  the  individual  student  to  support. 
Thus,  it  can  be  said  that  Pennsylvania  takes  no  legal  or  financial  position 
in  raising  the  level  of  schooling  of  adults  beyond  the  eighth-grade  level. 

This  position  of  the  State  is  unsound.  In  most  positions  in  the 
State  government  offices  themselves  the  applicant  is  required  to  have  a 
high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent.  This  has  become  a prevailing  standard 
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TABLE 
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ENROLLMENTS  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
INSTITUTE  BY  TYPES  OF  CONTENT, 


1967-1968 


TYPE  OF  CONTENT 

ENROLLMENTS 

Vocational  and  Technical  for: 

Municipal  Officials  ^ 

5,813 

Minor  Judiciary 

1,915 

Firemen 

26,161 

Police 

8,201 

Correctional  Workers 

11,799 

School  Maintenance,  Custodial 

Bus  Drivers  and  Secretaries 

6,466 

Sewage  Plant  Operators 

1,448 

Recreational  Workers 

4,833 

Defensive  Driving 

49 

Total  Public  Service  Enrollments 

66,685 

^Includes  Borough  and  Township  Officials  and  Inspectors,  Zoning 
Officials  and  Water  Pollution  Officials,  Planning  Officials  and  Assessors. 
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for  most  jobs  in  industry  and  other  employing  agencies.  Apart  from  the 
economic  necessity  of  twelfth-grade  schooling,  anyone  with  less  than  that 
is  operating  under  handicaps  as  a parent  and  citizen  of  his  community. 
Table  36  shows  how  far  short  of  this  goal  the  State  was  in  1960 . The 
* intervening  decade  may  have  narrowed  the  gap  somewhat  between  the  goal  and 

reality. 


CIVIC  AND  SOCIAL  ADULT  EDUCATION 

It  is  obvious  from  Tables  33  and  34  that  this  type  of  continuing 
education  is  relatively  undeveloped  in  Pennsylvania.  Were  it  not  for  the 
enrollment  of  48,000  adults  in  Civil  Defense  Education  the  number  of  enroll 
ments  in  civic  and  social  adult  education  would  be  insignificant  in  the 
public  school  district  programs.  In  higher  educational  institutions  only 
8 of  the  425  activities  and  offerings  reflect  a concern  for  this  type  of 
continuing  education. 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  USES  OF  ADULT  LEISURE 

Only  25,259  of  the  232,562  adults  enrolled  in  continuing  education 
in  the  public  school  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  or  slightly  more  than  10 
percent,  were  using  opportunities  to  aid  them  in  making  wiser  ^ ^ 

leisure  time.  In  the  universities  and  colleges  only  8 of  the  425  types  of 
educational  activities  dealt  with  adult  uses  of  leisure  time. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  report  that  in  the 
United  States  we  have  already  reached  a point,  unprecedented  in  history, 
where  adult  leisure- time  exceeds  adult  work-time.  Those  of  us  who  have 
full-time  jobs,  with  modern  provisions  of  shorter  work  weeks,  vacations, 
leaves  and  retirement,  will  spend  only  about  one-fourth  to 
waking  hours  at  remunerative  work.  Almost  one-third  of  all  the  4,186,086 

workers  in  the  labor 
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TABLE  36 


YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED  BY  PERSONS 
25  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  IN  1960  ^ 


Years  of  School  Completed 

Number  25  years  + 

None 

145,521 

1-4 

307,669 

5-6 

516,687 

7 

455,552 

8 

1,349,945 

Total  Completing  8th  Grade  or  Less 

2,775,374 

9-11 

1,311,191 

12 

1,687,167 

Total  Completing  12th  Grade  or  Less 

2,998,358 

13,  14,  15 

407,072 

16 

425,825 

Total  Completing  above  12th  Grade 

832,897 

^Data  obtained  from  the  United  States  Census,  1960 
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force  in  Pennsylvania  in  1960  worked  only  39  hours  or  less, 
little  as  13  weeks  or  less  during  the  previous  year.^ 

Leisure  time  is  no  longer  a privilege  of  the  elite;  it  threatens 
to  become  a social  problem  of  first  magnitude.  That  the  educational 
institutions  of  Pennsylvania  have  not  yet  adequately  responded  to  this 
social  problem  is  apparent  from  the  past  and  present  record  of  their 
neglect  of  continuing  education  fro  the  adult  uses  of  leisure. 


JIETHODS  OF  STUDY 


One  of  the  aspects  of  quality  of  continuing  education  programs  is 
the  sponsoring  institution *s  adaptability  to  new  ideas  and  inventions  in 
the  technology  of  learning.  Since  continuing  education  of  adults  must  be 
"custom  built"  to  fit  both  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  adult  life  and 
the  demands  of  the  nature  of  the  content,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  a 
high  quality  program  that  is  designed  primarily  for  the  schooling  of 
children  and  youth  in  schools  ind  colleges.  This  is  not  to  say  courses 
and  classes  do  not  have  a place  in  continuing  education;  it  simply  means 
that  wherever  the"e  are  the  only  methods  present,  the  sponsoring  institution 
and  its  continuing  education  leaders  are  not  adaptable  to  new  inventions 
and  ideas.  Hence,  the  quality  of  the  program  suffers. 

There  are  several  methoas  that  have  proven  useful  in  continuing 
education,  some  of  which  are  unique  to  the  education  of  adults.  The  fol- 
lowing are  listed  and  defined  from  the  study  of  Adult  Education  Activities 
in  Higher  Education  previously  cited.  They  are:  classes;  short  courses; 

conferences;  institutes  and  workshops;  lectures;  discussion  groups;  corre- 
spondence study;  television  and  radio  education;  closed  circuit  television. 

METHODS  USED  IN  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIANS  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 


Public  School  Districts.  Predominating  in  public  school  district 
continuing  education  programs  is  the  class  method,  with  most  class  terms 
beginning  and  ending  almost  coterminously  with  the  semester  terms  of  children 
and  youth.  This  pattern  is  primarily  an  administrative  convenience.  There 
is  not  much  justification  for  it  in  the  way  adult  life  is  organized  except 
that  it  may  coincide  somewhat  with  the  time  that  parents  have  their  children 
in  school.  With  the  exception  of  on-the-job  training  and  apprenticeship 
education  in  the  vocational  fields,  the  method  of  public  school  continuing 
education  is  almost  exclusively  the  class  method. 


The  Public  Service  Institute.  The  method  employed  by  this  agency 
is  almost  exclusively  that  of  the  short  course,  differing  from  the  class 


Spata  derived  from  "Weeks  Worked  by  Workers  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Labor  Market,"  United  States  Census  of  1960. 
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method  primarily  in  that  it  extends  over  a more  limited  period  of  time 
and  may  begin  and  end  at  any  time.  In  some  aspects  of  the  program  of 

the  Public  Service  Institute,  such  as  its  Fire  School,  the  demonstration 
•zitschod  is  applied. 


Community  Colleges.  As  noted  in  Table  37  , over  half  of  the 
enrollments  in  continuing  education  are  in  classes  and  short— courses, 
both  credit  and  non-credit,  but  predominantly  the  latter.  The  other 
are  in  conferences,  institutes  and  workshops,  and  lecture  series, 
all  on  a non-credit  basis.  In  a few  cases  community  colleges  have 
ventured  .into  the  use  of  discussion  groups,  and  in  one  case  closed 
circuit  television. 
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TABLE  37 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  BY  TYPES  OF  METHOD,  1967-68  ^ 


Type  of  Method 

Enrollments 

University 

Extension 

State 

Colleges 

Community 

Colleges 

Other 

Colleges 

Total 

Classes 

Credit 

Non-Credit 

19,937 

30,401 

815 

420 

3,648 

1,468 

9,415 

4,210 

33,815 

36,499 

Short  Courses 
Credit 
Non-Credit 

285 

37,537 

782 

536 

136 

11,629 

421 

50,484 

Conferences, Institutes 
and  Workshops 
Credit 
Non-Credit 

318 

38,970 

289 

11,524 

1,645 

291 

6,436 

898 

58,575 

Lecture  Series 
Credit 
Non-Credit 

1,500 

2,675 

3,825 

2,300 

1,079 

1,649 

2,579 

10,449 

Discussion  Groups 

16,155 

1,280 

525 

390 

18,350 

Correspondence  Courses 

17,603 

— 

— 

6 

17,609 

Television  & Radio 

53 

— 

— 

365 

418 

Closed  Circuit 

6,072 

— 

748 

— 

6,820 

Other 

2,200 

— 

— 

64 

2,264 

Total.s 

173,706 

18,935 

10,870 

i 

35,670 

239,181 

^ Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  enrollments  are  non-credit.  Combined 
total  of  credit  and  non-credit. 

Source:  Untabuiated  returns  from  a Study  of  Activities  In  Adult  Education 

In  Higher  Education  Institutions,  1967-68,  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Health  Education  & Welfare. 
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State  Colleges*  Table  37  shows  that  these  institutions  emphasize 
particularly  conferences,  institutes  and  workshops.  There  are  a few  classes, 
short-courses  and  discussion  groups  but  they  have  not  yet  come  into  general 
use  in  State  colleges. 


University  Extension  Divisions.  As  noted  in  Table  37 » there  is 
a wide  range  of  methods  used  in  the  university  extension  divisions  in  the 
three  universities  studied:  Pittsburgh  University,  Temple  University  and 

Pennsylvania  State  University.  Of  these  three,  far  more  evidence  of 
adaptability  to  new  ideas  and  inventions  is  found  in  the  program  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  Extension  Division.  The  bulk  of  Temple 
University's  enrollments  are  in  discussion  groups,  15,809  enrollments  of 
the  total  of  22,659  in  1967-6*8.  Pittsburgh  University's  continuing 
education  enrollments  for  the  same  year  of  18,263  were  about  equally 
distributed  between  short  courses;  conferences,  institutes  and  workshops 
and  closed  circuit  television.  The  Continuing  Education  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  shows  large  enrollments  in  all  types  of 
methods  studied  except  television  and  radio  education  and  closed  circuit 
t6levision.  It  is  the  only  higher  educational  institution  in  the  State 
that  offers  correspondence  study  programs,  with  the  exception  of  a small 
group  served  by  the  Philadelphia  College  of  the  Bible. 


Other  Colleges  and  Universities.  Of  the  38,262  enrollments  in  all 
other  colleges,  seminaries  and  junior  colleges  in  1967—68  in  continuing 
education  programs,  25,249,  or  almost  70  percent  were  in  classes  and  short 
courses,  with  the  balance  of  enrollments  primarily  in  conferences, 
institutes  and  workshops  and  lecture  series. 

One  fact  that  is  fairly  well  established  in  the  research  on  con- 
tinuing education  is  that  the  more  the  methodology  of  the  sponsoring 
institution  looks  like  going  back  to  "schooling"  of  the  past,  the  less 
palatable  it  is  to  adults.  There  is  too  little  evidence  of  bold  exper- 
imentation with  adult  education  that  is  adult  in  content  and  method  in 
the  public  schools,  community  colleges.  State  colleges  and  the  Public 
Service  Institute.  If  a measure  of  adaptability  were  applied  to  these 
institutions  as  Mort  & Ross  did  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  fields,  they  would  undoubtedly  come  out  with  a fairly  low  score. 
At  the  core  of  the  lag  in  adaptability  is  the  nature  and  quality  of 
leadership,  both  administrative  and  instructional,  in  continuing  education. 


l%ort  Paul  R.  & Ross,  Donald  H.  Principles ; School  Administration 
Second  Edition,  New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1957,  pp.  177-212. 


STATE  LEADERSHIP  IN  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


Time  limits  of  the  period  of  investigation  of  the  study  did  not 
permit  as  precise  or  as  comprehensive  a study  of  the  scope  and  quality  of 
continuing  education  leadership  as  desirable.  Only  three  aspects  of  the 
scope  of  leadership  in  educational  institutions  were  investigated;  (1)  the 
administrative  and  supervisory  leadership  at  the  State  level  of  continuing 
education  in  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction;  (2) 
administrative  and  instructional  leadership  at  the  State  level  in  the 
Continuing  Education  Division  of  Pennsylvania  State  University;  and  (3) 
administrative  and  instructional  leadership  in  the  public  school  districts 
at  the  local  level.  No  effort  was  made  to  study  the  quality  of  leadership 
in  professional  background,  experience  and  commitment. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  LEADERSHIP  IN  THE 
BUREAU  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


The  responsible  leadership  in  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  and  Con- 
tinuing Education  is  the  head  of  its  Division  of  Continuing  Education. 
Under  his  direction  are  four  supervisors  for:  (1)  Basic  Adult  Education 

(limited  to  certain  aspects  of  basic  elementary  education) ; (2)  Civil 
Defense  Education;  (3)  Ma.  _ ower  Retraining;  and  (4)  Recreation  (limited 
to  State  mandates  for  the  recreation  of  children  and  youth) . The  head 
of  the  division  assumes  the  responsibility  for  general  adult  education  and 
standard  evening  high  school  education  of  adults.  To  one  or  another  of 
these  supervisory  offices  there  are  attached  13  field  agents.  These, 
together  with  the  supervisors  and  the  head  of  the  division  make  a total  of 
18  administrative  supervisory  and  field  officers. 

Except  for  Civil  Defense  Education,  there  is  no  specialized  State 
leadership  in  the  area  of  adult  civic  and  social  education  and  no  State 
program  in  the  area  of  education  for  adult  uses  of  leisure  and  no  special- 
ized leadership  in  the  secondary  education  of  adults.  Responsibility  for 
adult  vocational  education  is  divided  within  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  and 
Continuing  Education  between  its  two  divisions. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBj^iC  INSTRUCTION  LEADERSHIP  IN  THE 

BUREAUS  OF  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  AND  BUREAU  OF  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


The  Bureau  of  Community  Colleges  has  recently  assigned  a man  who, 
among  a number  of  duties  and  responsibilities,  will  become  the  bureau’s 
liaison  officer  with  community  services  and  continuing  education  activities 
and  programs.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  community  colleges  of 
the  State  are  new  and  are  still  in  the  formative  stage  of  the  process  of 
program  planning,  this  is  a commendable  step.  If  close  coordination  and 
liaison  can  be  developed  between  the  continuing  education  divisions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Colleges  and  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  and  Continuing 
Education,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  specialized  personnel  for  the 
recommended  program  planning,  program  services  and  program  operation  of 

the  Continuing  Education  Division  in  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  and  Continuing 
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Education  could  not  be  of  jiutual  advantage  to  both  bureaus. 

There  is  no  person  in  the  Bureau  of  Higher  Education  x^ho  has  been 
assigned  duties  and  responsibilities  for  continuing  education.  The  fact 
that  18,935  adults  were  enrolled  in  State  college  continuing  education 
programs  in  1967-68  x^as  due  to  the  initiative  and  sensitivity  to  need  of 
the  respective  State  college  administrators  and  faculties,  rather  than  to 
any  leadership  of  the  Bureau  of  Higher  Education. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  LEADERSHIP  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  INSTITUTE 


The  Institute  is  headed  by  an  Executive  Director  v7ho  is  Secretary 
to  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Institute  but  administratively  is 
responsible  to  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education.  He  has  an 
administrative  assistant  and  nine  field  supervisors,  each  responsible  for 
a specialized  aspect  of  public  service  education. 


LEADERSHIP  IN  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
DIVISION  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


In  Pennsylvania  State  University  Education  Division  there  are  18 
members  of  the  professional  staff  at  the  State  level,  consisting  of  the 
director,  tx^o  associate  directors,  four  assistant  directors  and  nine  special 
service  directors. 


LOCAL  AND  REGIONAL  LEADERSHIP  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


Except  in  the  continuing  education  programs  in  public  school 
districts,  this  study  did  not  make  any  attempt  to  examine  personnel  and 
leadership  beyond  the  State  level.  Nevertheless,  a fex7  significant  facts 
were  revealed  about  local  and  regional  leadership  in  other  educational 
institutions  than  the  schools  as  the  study  progressed,  x<7hich  can  be  briefly 
summarized: 


Community  Colleges.  In  the  survey  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Health,  Welfare  and  Education,  previously  cited,  tx-jelve  community 
colleges  reported  on  their  adult  education  activities.  Only  tx^o  of  these 
listed  the  title  of  director  or  dean  of  continuing  education.  Similarly 
in  the  State  colleges  only  two  of  the  thirteen  institutions  indicated  that 
there  x-jas  a special  position  responsible  for  continuing  education.  Other- 
wise these  responsibilities  seemed  to  be  assigned  as  a part  of  the  position 
of  other  members  of  the  administrative  staffs,  such  as,  assistant  to  the 
dean  or  president,  dean  of  students,  associate  dean  and  the  like. 
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Public  Service  Institute.  Local  leadership  is  drawn  from  the 
respective  specializations  on  a voluntary  ad  hoc  basis  during  the  period 
of  one  of  the  short  courses,  supplemented  by  the  field  supervisor  from 
the  State  off  ice. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY'S  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  DIVISION 

Regional  leadership  is  generally  assigned  to  the  director  of  the 
campus  branch  who  in  some  cases  may  appoint  an  assistant  director  of 
continuing  education.  In  Pennsylvania  State  University's  Branch  Campus 
Centers  there  are  19  such  assistant  directors,  responsible  to  the  director 
of  the  campus  branch,  who,  as  far  as  the  branch's  continuing  education 
program  is  concerned  is  responsible  to  the  parent  institution’s  director 
of  continuing  education.  No  attempt  was  made  to  examine  the  regional 
organization  of  other  higher  educational  institutions  with  branch  campus 
centers. 


Public  School  Districts.  In  an  effort  to  examine  problems  of  local 
leadership  in  continuing  education  in  Public  School  Districts  a special 
questionnaire  was  designed.  This  was  tested  in  interviews  with  several 
local  Directors  of  Continuing  Education.  A selection  of  83  of  the  271 
Public  School  Districts  with  some  type  of  continuing  education  programs  was 
made  by  the  State  director  of  continuing  education  to  receive  the  question- 
naire on  the  basis  of  a broad  representative  sampling.  53  of  the  83 
questionnaires  were  i;eturned,  or  63.8  percent.  Forty-nine  of  these  were 
usable. 


TABLE  38 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
ENROLLMENTS  OF  FORTY-NINE  SELECTED  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
IN  CERTAIN  CATEGORIES  OF  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


Continuing  Education 
Program  Administrator 

Number 
of  Districts 

Total  Continuing 
Education  Enrollments 

Superintendents 

4 

2,530 

Assistant  Superintendents 
or  Other  Staff  Members 

7 

1,605 

Elementary  or  Secondary 
School  Principals  or 
Vice-Principals 

7 

3,245 

Full-time  Directors  of 
Continuing  Education 

8 

74,999 

Part-time  Directors  of 
Continuing  Education 

23 

20,123 

Total 

49 

102,502 

TABLE  39 

RATIO  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS 
TO  ADULT  population!!  IN  CERTAIN  CATEGORIES  ‘OR  ADMINISTRATIVE 
LEADERSHIP  IN  FORTY-NINE  SELECTED  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS!^  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


r 

Administrative  Officers 
Responsible  for 
Continuing  Education 

No. 
Dist . 

Est.  Adult  Pop. 

Adult 

Enroll. 

Ratio  Of 
Enrollments 
To  Adult  Pop. 

Director  of  Continuing 
Education 

31 

2,296,000 

95,122 

1-25 

Other  Line  or  Staff 
Officers 

18 

718,345 

7,380 

1-95 

All  Districts 

49 

3,014,345 

102,502 

1-30 

!!United  States  Census  of  1960.  Population  21  years  of  age  or  older, 
!2pour  of  the  reporting  districts  did  not  have  complete  data  to  be 
included. 
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0ffoirt  WES  niEds  to  d 6t 6xmxn6  irsXEtionsliips  b6tW66ix  coxtExii 
factors  and  the  type  of  leadership  provided  locally . There  appeared  to 
be  little  or  no  relationship  between  the  wealth  or  size  of  a school  district 
and  the  appointment  of  either  a part-time  or  full-time  director  of  adult 
or  continuing  education.  But  there  did  seem  to  be  a significant  relation- 
ship of  the  response  of  adults  to  continuing  education  opportunities  and 
the  type  of  administrative  leadership.  Tables  38  and  39  suggest  that 
where  school  districts  employ  a director  of  continuing  education,  the 
adults  of  the  community  respond  to  the  program  to  a greater  degree.  Of  the 
31  districts  with  either  a part-time  or  full-time  director,  the  ratio  of 
enrollments  to  the  estimated  adult  population  was  1 adult  enrolled  for 
every  25  adults  in  the  community.  In  the  18  districts  responding,  where 
the  responsibility  for  administration  was  a part  of  the  job  of  some  other 
administrator,  such  as  the  superintendent,  a member  of  his  staff  or  a 
principal  of  an  elementary  or  secondary  school,  the  ratio  was  1 adult 
enrolled  to  every  95  in  the  adult  population. 

These  data  would  indicate  that  if  Pennsylvania  is  concerned  with 
broadening  the  opportunity  for  adults  to  continue  to  learn,  one  of  the 
most  direct  and  effective  steps  it  could  take  toward  that  objective  would 
be  to  aid  and  encourage  local’ districts  to  employ  a director  of  continuing 
education,  whose  responsibility  it  would  be  to  meet  the  needs  of  adults 
and  to  plan  the  programs  of  continuing  education. 

Only  8 of  the  school  districts  in  Pennsylvania  have  a full-time 
director  or  its  equivalent;  eleven  other  States  have  more  full-time  directors 
than  Pennsylvania,  ranging  f-»*r»m  10  in  Massachusetts  to  129  in  California. 


PROBLEMS  OF  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

The  questionnaire  sent  to  school  districts  contained  two  openended 
questions  asking  administrators  to  specify  their  major  problems  locally 
and  in  their  relationships  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  It 
also  asked  the  respondents  for  suggestions  to  remedy  the  problems.  Tables 
40  and  41  summarize  these  problems.  Inadequate  financing  and  public  support, 
both  at  the  State  and  local  level  was  the  most  pressing  problem.  Two 
other  problems  are  closely  related:  (1)  inadequate  time  for  the  person 

responsible  for  continuing  education  to  do  the  kind  of  job  he  knows  should 
be  done.  This  is  understandable  when  41  of  the  49  respondents  are  charged 
with  numerous  other  administrative  responsibilities  that  are,  in  reality, 
full-time  jobs,  in  the  education  of  children  and  youth;  (2)  the  problem  of 
r0cruiting  and  holding  qualified  teachers. 

As  shown  in  Table  42  there  are  10,357  teachers  employed  in  con- 
tinuing education  programs  of  public  school  districts.  Only  in  the  adult 


13National  Association  of  Public  School  Adult  Education,  Public 
School  Adult  Education  Almanac,  1968,  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Association, 
p.  33. 
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vocational  education  program  are  there  any  full-time  teachers  for  whom 
teaching  adults  is  their  major  profession,  781  in  the  adult  vocational 
programs  and  137  in  manpower  development  and  training,  or  a total  of 
818.  All  others  must  be  recruited  from  other  full-time  occupations  which 
demand  a first  priority  of  the  teachers^  energy,  professional  commitment 
and  time.  When  one  of  these  priorities  is  threatened  by  the  extra 
responsibility  of  teaching  a continuing  education  class,  it  is,  naturally 
the  latter  that  must  give  way.  Very  often 


TABLE  40 

MAJOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS  OF  FIFTY-THREE 
SELECTED  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  ADMINISTRATORS  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


Problem 

Number 

of  Respondents 

Percent 

Total  Responses 

53 

100 

1.  Financial-need  more  money 

to  do  what  needs  to  be  done 

24 

45.3 

2.  Difficulty  in  recruitment  and 
holding  high  quality 
teachers 

18 

34.0 

3.  Director  needs  more  time  and/ 
or  assistants 

12 

22.6 

4.  Difficulty  in  recruitment  of 
adult  students-publicity 
techniques  - determining 
needs,  etc. 

12 

22.6 

5.  Teachers  salaries  too  low 

5 

9.5 

6.  Indifference  in  Community 
Support 

3 

5. 
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TABLE  41 


REACTIONS  OF  FIFTY-THREE  SELECTED  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
ADHMISTRATORS  OF  C02JTKJUIKG  EDUCATI02J  TO  INQUIRY  OF 
PROBLEMS  EXOm^TERED  m LDRKING  LULTH  THE  CEPARTIIEMT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTiOM 


Problem 


Total  Returns 

_Stated  that  no  problems  were 
apparent  or  that  relation- 
ships were  good 

_Not  enough  face-to-face 

contact  with  State  department 
staff 

Needs  more  highly  specialized 
staff 

Did  not  respond 


Number  Indicating 
Problem 


Percent 


53 


100 


19 


35.9 


12 


22.7 


3 

19 


5.5 

35.9 


TABLE  42 


LUMBER  TEACHERS  E^3PL0YED  IN  CONTmmCG  Ei^UCATIOl! 

PROGRAMS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OF  PE!JI^SYLVA22IA,  1968-1969 


Lumber  Enployeu 

Content  Area 

Part-time 

Full-time 

Total 

Basic  Adult  Education 

Elementary 

473 

— 

473 

Standard  Evening  H.S., 

Citizenship,  Education 

of  Blind 

580 

— 

580 

Vocational  Education 

Trades  & Industry, 

Distributive, 

Business,  etc. 

1,765 

781 

2,546 

Public  Service 

965 

965 

Manpower  Development 

Training 

202 

137 

339 

General  Adult  Education 

2,854 

2,854 

Adult  Civic  & Social 

Civil  Defense 

2,600 

2,600 

Totals 

9,439 

918 

10,357 

• 
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the  denands  of  this  dual  responsibility  of  the  teacher  of  continuing  edu- 
cation are  either  in  conflict  with  each  other  or  the  director  of  continuing 
education  must  water  down  the  requirements  he  sees  necessary  to  improve  the 
teaching  of  adults.  For  example,  a teacher  of  standard  evening  high  school 
or  basic  elementary  education  has  demands  made  upon  lis  time  and  energy  for 
in— service  education  in  his  major  occupation-  The  director  of  continuing 
education  sees  the  need  for  similar  in-service  workshops  or  institutes  for 
teachers  of  adults.  The  teacher,  caught  between  two  thoroughly  justifiable 
demands,  may  respond  to  the  latter  reluctantly,  if  at  all,  or,  the  Director, 
understanding  the  conflict  simply  does  not  have  a program  of  in-service 
development  in  continuing  education - 

There  is  no  ea-Sy  solution  to  this  problem  of  dual  professional 
responsibility  in  continuing  education-  Some  of  the  most  competent  teachers 
of  adults  are  competent  because  of  their  experience  and  scholarship  in  other 
fields.  On  the  other  hand  teaching  adults  successfully  does  not  necessarily 
follow  because  the  teacher  is  successful  in  some  other  field,  be  it  teaching 
children  and  youth  or  being  a successful  artist,  electrician  or  sociologist. 
The  teaching  and  learning  process  in  continuing  education  is  unique  in  m^ny 
respects.  Because  of  this  the  director  of  continuing  education  should  have 
time  to  work  with  teachers  individually  and  in  small  groups-  He  must  have 
time  to  study  the  competent  and  successful  people  in  occupations  other  than 
teaching  to  recruit  the  best  possible  teachers.  He  must  have  time  and 
assistance  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Univer 
si ties  to  develop  teaching  aids  and  devices  appropriate  to  adult  education. 

These  problems  of  the  directors  of  continuing  education  in  local 
school  districts  can  be  greatly  reduced  in  scope  and  intensity  by  joint 
attack  upon  them  at  State  and  local  levels-  One  step  that  might  be  taken 
in  at  least  some  of  the  larger  districts  or  combinations  of  the  smaller 
ones  is  the  development  of  a core  of  a few  full-time  reactiers  of  continuing 
education  who  see  as  challenging  a career  in  continuing  education  as  they 
do  in  other  fields.  This  core  of  full-time  teachers,  supplemented  by  the 
part-time  faculties,  would  go  a long  way  toward  improving  the  stability 
and  professionalism  of  continuing  education  in  the  State. 


EDUCATIONAL  GUIDMCE  AND  COUNSELLING  IN  COI^TIllPTING  EDUCATION 

Only  in  two  or  three  conmunities  in  Pennsylvania  is  there  any 
serious  effort  made  to  provide  competent  counselling  services  to  assist 
the  adult  to  make  wise  choices  in  selecting  the  type  and  quality  of  pro- 
gram that  will  best  meet  his  needs.  Even  those  that  exist  do  not  have  the 
kind  of  educational  counselling  in  which  the  counsellor  goes  out  to  the 
individuals  and  groups  in  the  community  to  inform  them  of  the  availab  e 
continuing  education  resources  in  the  community  and  how  these  resources 
might  assist  the  adult  in  meeting  his  problems. 

Guidance  and  counselling  specialists  in  high  schools,  colleges 
and  in  employment  offices  generally  are  either  no:  prepared  with  the 
appropriate  knowledge  and  understanding  of  continuir;2  education  needs  and 

resources. 
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Their  major  concerns  are  the  counselling  of  youth  about  further  education 
in  college  or  job  entry  and  advancement.  Yet  there  are  thousands  of  young 
adults  as  well  as  older  ones  whose  educational  problems  and  needs  are 
focused  not  on  college  or  even  occupational  selection  and  advancement,  but 
rather,  stem  from  problems  and  critical  points  in  the  adult  life  cycle, 
such  as  parenthood,  and  other  family  problems,  retirement,  community  and 
neighborhood  acceptance,  loss  of  spouse,  and  others.  labile  there  are  avail- 
able special  adult  counselling  services  related  to  some  of  these  critical 
points  in  the  adult  life  cycle,  there  is  need  for  a type  of  counsellor 
whose  business  it  is  to  aid  the  adult  in  making  the  right  choices  about 
where  to  go  to  learn  what  and  to  help  motivate  him  to  utilize  these  resources - 


FINANCING  CONTIMJIKG  EDUCATION  IN  THE  DEPARTMEI^  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


State  and  Federal  appropriations  and  grants  applicable  to  continu- 
ing education  in  Pennsylvania  are  shown  in  Table  ^3.  Except  in  adult 
vocational  education  there  is  no  foundation  program  or  other  general  State 
support.  Grants  for  basic  education,  manpower  development  training  and 
civil  defense  education  are  primarily  from  Federal  funds.  Funds  used  by 
the  Public  Service  Institute  are  allocated  through  the  Bureau  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Continuing  Education.  Table  ^3  shows  how  these  State  and 
Federal  funds  are  supplemented  by  the  local  school  districts,  student  fees 
and  other  grants  directly  to  the  local  community  in  49  of  the  53  selected 
school  districts  surveyed  in  the  special  questionnaire  of  the  study.  There 
are  some  significant  interpretations  that  can  be  made  of  Table  44  in  re- 
gard to  the  cost  per  student  in  continuing  education  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
share  of  the  cost  borne  by  different  sources. 

The  total  enrollment  in  49  of  the  49  responding  school  districts 
continuing  education  programs  whose  data  could  be  used  was  102,502  as  shown 
previously  in  Table  38  . Total  expenditures  from  all  sources  from  these 
districts  was  $3,741,762.00.  Dividing  the  latter  by  the  former  an  average 
cost  per  enrollee  in  1968-69  was  $36.63.  Of  this  amount  about  an  equal 
amount  was  spent  from  school  district  funds  and  from  State  and  Federal 
sources,  $16.03  and  $15.69  respectively.  However,  when  one  adds  the  special 
grants  received  in  a few  communities,  most  of  which  \?ere  from  Federal  funds. 


TABLE  43 


STATE  AM)/OR  FEDERAL  KONIES  EXPEI^ED 
FOR  COIJTILTjIKG  EDUCATION  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION 
OF  THE  PENIJSYLVANIA  DEPART^IENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  1968 


Amount  Allocated  To: 

Purpose 

State  Admin.  & 

Local 

Total 

Supervision 

Programs 

Basic  Adult  Education 

$ 78,000 

$ 1,859,000 

$ 1,937,000 

Adult  Vocational  Education 

458,887 

3,909,370 

4,368,257 

Trades  & Industry, 
Distribution , Business 

Manpower  Development  Training 

227,454 

4,127,370 

4,354,824 

Public  Service  Ed. 

186,305 

217,535 

403,840 

Civic  & Social  Adult  Ed. 

Civil  Defense  Education 

103,000 

94,000 

197,000 

Education  for  Uses  of 

Adult  Leisure 

— 

— 

General  Administration 
Office  of  Continuing 
Education 

64,541 

— 

64,541 

$ 1,118,187 

$ 10,207,275 

$ 11,325,463 

TABLE  44 


EXPENDITURES  IN  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
IN  FORTY-NINE  SELECTED  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING 
TYPES  OF  ADMINISTRA.TION  AND  ESTIMATED  COSTS  PER  ADULT  ENROLLED  , 


TO 

1968-1969 


14See  Table  38  total  enrollment  in  49  Selected  Public  School  Districts 
102,502. 

15lncludes  grants  for  special  projects  in  a few  dxstrxcts. 
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th6  av6rage  expanditur©  per  student  enrolled  to  State  and  Federal  funds 
was  $19.46.  The  average  amount  of  feas  per  student  enrolled  was  $1.11 
hut  many  districts  did  not  charge  any  fees.  If  the  amount  of  fees  had 
been  divided  by  enrollments  in  the  districts  which  charged  them,  the 
fees  would  have  been  much  higher. 

From  any  viewpoint,  compared  to  the  huge  and  mounting  costs  of 
education  of  children  and  youth,  a great  amount  of  value  can  accrue  to 
the  State  with  very  modest  expenditures.  An  additional  expenditure  of 
$10,000,000  in  State  categorical  aid  for  continuing  education  could 
broaden  the  educational  opportunity  in  Pennsylvania  for  almost  twice  as 
many  adult  citizens  as  are  now  enrolled  in  continuing  education  activities 
in  public  school  districts,  community  colleges  and  State  colleges,  assuming 
other  sources  of  support  remained  the  same  as  they  are  now.  These 
projected  estimates  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  amounts  that  go  to 
local  communities.  A reasonable  addition  for  State  administration  and 
supervision,  according  to  present  experience  could  be  from  8 to  10  percent 
of  total  expenditures . 

More  important  than  the  effect  of  State  categorical  aid  for  con- 
tinuing education  in  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  on  the  quantitative  extension  of  continuing  educational 
opportunity,  is  its  qualitative  impact.  Throughout  this  report  it  has 
been  emphasized  that  the  major  emphasis  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction's  program  has  been  in  only  one  of  the  four  basic  categories  of 
continuing  education,  namely,  the  vocational  and  technical  education  of 
adults.  Extensions  of  categorical  State  aid  to  continuing  education  could 
be  formulated  to  advance  the  other  three  types  of  adult  education:  (1) 

basic  elementary  and  secondary  education  of  adults,  particularly  in  the 
basic  secondary  education  programs;  (2")  civic  and  social  education  of 
adults;  and  (3)  education  for  adult  uses  of  leisure  time. 

Financial  and  leadership  support  for  such  a program  would  place 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  vanguard  of  the  growing  edge  of 
continuing  education  in  public  educational  institutions,  and  would  place 
these  institutions  in  a position  in  their  communities  to  enhance  the 
continuing  educational  movement  in  the  total  adult  education  enterprise. 


CONCLUSIONS  AMD  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Conclusions.  In  the  total  continuing  education  enterprise  of  the 
United  States,  17  million  of  the  114  million  adults  were  studying  in  some 
kind  of  continuing  education  program  sponsored  by  an  institution  or  organ- 
ization 191,962,  or  about  one  adult  in  every  seven.  Of  this  number,  5.3 
million  or  over  one— third  were  studying  in  continuing  education  programs 
sponsored  by  public  school  districts  and  higher  education  institutions. 
Continuing  education  is  a vital  aspect  of  the  life  of  educational  institutions, 
and  the  pressures  on  these  institutions  for  further  development  and  leader- 
ship will  increase  and  intensify  during  the  next  decade. 
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Federal  legislative  support  for  continuing  education  is  limited 
primarily  to  technical  and  vocational  adult  education,  education  for  home 
and  family  life  in  rural  areas  and  remedial  schooling  at  the  elementary 
level.  Pennsylvania  has  tended  to  model  its  legislative  support  after 
the  Federal  pattern-  JIany  other  States  have  gone  beyond  this. 

The  responsibility  for  vision  and  supervision  regarding  continuing 
education  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  scattered  and  diffused, 
with  no  catalytic  mechanism  provided. 

Content  of  programs  in  continuing  education  in  the  educational 
institutions  of  Pennsylvania  is  predominantly  focused  on  vocations.  Only 
minor  emphasis  is  given  to  civic  and  social  adult  education,  education  for 
the  uses  of  adult  leisure.  Even  the  basic  secondary  remedial  school  for 
adults  is  left  largely  to  local  school  districts  although  both  government 
and  industry  are  tending  to  make  high  school  graduation  or  its  equivalent 
a general  standard  for  30b  qualification. 

In  method  and  techniques  of  continuing  education,  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  has  done  little  to  encourage  adaptability  to 
innovations  and  new  inventions  in  the  technology  of  continuing  education. 

The  predominant  method  in  continuing  education  in  schools  and  colleges 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  the 
semester  or  term  class,  borrowed  from  the  prevailing  method  of  the  school" 
ing  of  children  and  youth.  Experimentation  and  encouragement  of  the  use 
of  methods  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  education  of  adults  has  been  left 
largely  to  other  agencies. 

In  encouraging  local  communities  to  recognize  administration  and 
teaching  of  adults  as  a profession  as  important  as  the  administration  and 
teaching  of  children  and  youth,  Pennsylvania  is  also  retarded.  Yet  this 
study  shows  a positive  correlation  between  the  use  of  adult  education 
resources  by  the  community  and  delegation  of  specialized  administrators  of 
continuing  education. 

Excellence  in  quality  of  teaching  adults  suffers  in  Pennsylvania 
because  of  the  fact  that  teaching  adults  persists  in  being  a supplementary 
occupation  to  some  other  major  professional  commitment.  The  dual  and  often 
conflicting  demands  for  the  continuing  education  teacher’s  time,  energy 
and  professional  growth  results  in  making  the  teaching  of  adults  a secondary 
concern  of  the  teacher. 

Adult  educational  counselling,  designed  to  help  the  adults  of  the 
community  make  wise  choices  about  where  to  go  to  learn  what  that  will  best 
meet  their  needs,  is  practically  non-existent  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  expenditure  of  continuing  education  per  adult  enrolled  is  minor 
in  amount  but  probably  yields  greater  dollar-for-dollar  returns  to  the 
community  than  the  education  of  children  and  youth,  primarily  because  the 
adult  seeks  education  to  meet  some  basic  problem  of  life.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  overall  expenditure  per  adult  enrolled  was  $36.00  in  1968-1969.  Of  this 
amount  local  school  districts  and  student  fees  accounted  for  about  the  same 
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as  combined  Federal  and  State  funds  from  all  sources.  For  relatively 
small  State-aid  for  continuing  education,  as  compared  with  the  costs  of 
the  schooling  of  children  and  youth,  the  State  could  receive  significant 
dividends . 


Recommendations . The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  should  take  a 
more  positive  role  in  the  advancement  and  development  of  a broad  program 
of  continuing  education  through  its  educational  institutions. 

There  should  be  established  a committee  or  coui.cil  on  continuing 
education  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  One  of  its  major  functions 
should  be  to  continuously  examine  and  define,  and  recommend  implementation 
of  the  unique  and  separate  roles  in  continuing  education  of  the  public 
schools,  the  community  colleges  and  the  State  Colleges.  Another  but 
closely  related  function  would  be  to  recommend  ways  in  which  the  facilities 
and  services  of  each  of  these  could  be  pooled  and  shared  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  each.  Representatives  of  the  «taffs  of  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
tinuing Education,  the  Bureau  of  Community  ^.olleges  and  the  Bureau  of 
Universities  and  Colleges  should  be  used  as  consultants  to  the  committee 
or  council  on  continuing  education. 

State  and  local  programs  of  continuing  education  should  be 
broadened  to  supplement  their  present  emphasis  on  adult  vocational 
education  and  basic  elementary  and  secondary  education  of  adults  with 
stronger  emphasis  on  adult  civic  and  social  education  and  education  for 
the  uses  of  adult  leisure  as  defined  and  classified  in  this  report. 

The  State  should  encourage  and  implement  in-service  education 
programs  for  continuing  education  administrators  and  teachers  that  will 
improve  the  adaptability  of  the  educational  institutions  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  new  technologies  and 
innovations  of  method  and  materials  that  are  uniquely  appropriate  to 
adult  learning. 

State  encouragement  should  be  given  to  local  school  districts, 
community  colleges  and  State  colleges  to  develop  small  cadres  of  full- 
time teachers  in  continuing  education  programs  as  nuclei  around  which 
on-going  and  far-sighted  programs  can  be  built,  and  for  whom  the  profess- 
ional career  of  continuing  education  can  become  as  attractive  as  any  other 
teaching  career. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  State  reimbursement  of  two-thirds  of 
the  salary  of  any  director  of  continuing  education  in  public  school  districts, 
community  college  or  State  college,  the  payment  by  the  State  not  to  exceed 
$12,000.  A similar  provision  should  be  made  for  one  continuing  educational 
counsellor  in  any  locality  or  institution  specified  above,  for  reimbursement 
of  one-half  the  counsellor’s  salary,  the  State  payment  not  to  exceed 
$7,500.00.  Provision  should  be  made  for  two  or  more  school  districts, 
community  colleges  or  State  colleges  to  employ  a director  or  counsellor 
jointly. 
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To  further  implement  the  above  recommendations  the  State  should 
provide  categorical  financial  aid  to  local  school  districts,  community 
colleges  and  State  colleges  for  the  following  types  of  continuing  education 
not  provided  for  in  any  other  State  and/or  Federal  funds  and  as  defined  in 
this  report:  (1)  secondary  school  subjects  that  would  qualify  the  student 

for  a high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent:  (2)  subjects  classified  in 

this  report  under  civic  and  social  education  of  adults  and  under  education 
for  the  uses  of  adult  leisure. 

The  State  funds  for  this  categorical  aid  should  be  directed  toward 
improving  the  scope  and  quality  of  the  total  program  in  any  community  or 
institution,  rather  than  encouraging  an  occasional  class  or  activity. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  qualify  for  reimbursement,  the  board  of  education 
or  other  administrative  board  would  be  required  to  appoint  a continuing 
education  planning  committee  of  competent  and  widely  representative  adult 
citizens  to:  (1)  develop  a community  plan  for  continuing  education  based 

upon  a study  of  needs  and  resources  of  the  community  to  be  served  and 
recommend  the  plan  to  the  board:  (2)  evaluate  the  progress  of  the  plan 

from  time  to  time;  and  (3)  recommend  desirable  revisions  to  the  board  from 
time  to  timf>  The  plan  should  reflect  an  understanding  of  the  committee 
of  the  resources  and  activities  of  other  sponsors  of  continuing  education 
in  the  total  continuing  education  enterprise.  Specialized  consultant 
assistance  from  the  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Continuing  Education 
should  be  available  to  the  local  continuing  educational  planning  committee. 
The  administrative  budget  of  the  bureau  should  contain  a modest  allowance 
for  consultant  services  of  specialists  not  on  the  bureau^ s staff. 

The  essential  formula  to  be  used  to  distribute  these  funds  should 
be  based  upon  the  number  of  teachers  employed  for  continuing  education 
in  any  district  or  institution,  rather  than  upon  attendance  or  enrollment 
of  students.  A useful  model  for  this  type  of  formula  is  that  employed  by 
the  State  of  Florida. 

If  such  subsidies  as  are  recommended  in  this  report  are  legislated, 
the  inclusion  of  adult  education  expenditures  should  be  dropped  from  the 
basic  subsidy  calculation  of  any  public  school  district  or  other  institution 
qualifying. 
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SECTION  II— ECONOMIC  TRENDS  Alfl)  MANPOWER  PROJECTIONS 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  COMPETITIVE  POSTURE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


PLAN  AND  SmjMARY  CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 

In  undertaking  the  task  of  studying  the  economy  of  Pennsylvania  as 
an  input  to  the  overall  study  of  vocational,  technical  and  continuing  edu- 
cation the  major  problem  foreseen  was  to  limit , select,  and  interpret  the 
salient  demographic  and  economic  events  in  the  State  which  would  have  the 
greatest  relevance  for  occupational  education  planning.  In  broad  outline, 
therefore,  the  approach  taken  was  to  develop  an  understanding  of  popula- 
tion and  industry  movements  in  the  State  as  they  affected  and  shaped  the 
current  labor  force  and  ifs  future  development  in  terms  of  quantitative 
and  qualitative  emplo3rment  potentials.  Consequently,  this  study  encom- 
passes the  investigations  indicated  in  the  following  diagram: 

MODEL  OF  LABOR  FORCE  SUPPLY  AND  DEI^IAND  STUDY 


To  accomplish  the  above,  the  objective  has  been  to  interrelate 
the  above  elements  and  show  their  dependence,  one  on  the  other. 

To  do  so,  a central  approach  was  taken  to  describe  the  position 
of  Pennsylvania  and  its  subdivisions  in  regard  to  their  ongoing  competi- 
tions, both  externally  and  internally,  for  increasing  shares  of  popula- 
tion, industry  and  employment.  This  was  utilized  to  provide  the  basis 
for  useful  comparisons  as  to  the  growth  and  direction  of  the  economy 
of  the  State  and  within  these  directions  the  projected  shape  of  the 
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labor  force,  and  consequently  the  opportunities  for  meaningful  employment 
of  the  graduates  of  the  State*s  education  plant-  The  goal  has  been  to 
formulate  and  develop,  in  a broad  sense,  necessary  objectives  to  meet  in 
order  to  improve  the  economic  status  of  a State  which  seems  to  be  losing 
out  in  its  competitive  drives  for  improved  economic  well  being. 

In  order  to  perform  this,  the  study  has  enunciated  these  principal 

tasks : 

1.  A study  of  the  position  of  Pennsylvania  in  relation  to  those  neigh- 
boring states  which  can  compete  for  labor  and  industry.  In  respect 
to  this  there  were  compared  population  trends,  employment  trends  and 
wage  trends  as  indicators  of  the  competitive  status  of  the  states. 

2.  A study  of  the  internal  geographical  changes  in  regard  to  the  move- 
ment of  population  and  emplo3raient  within  the  State  to  demonstrate 
the  degree  of  internal  competition. 

3.  A study  of  the  shifting  aggregates  of  employment  to  illustrate  the 
competitive  position  of  the  different  industries  for  labor. 

From  the  above  tasks,  it  has  been  possible  to  project  some  of  the 
anticipated  changes  in  employment  demand  in  the  State  as  a guide  for  the 
drafting  and  implementation  of  vocational  education  programs  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  and  of  the  future  work  force  of  the  State. 


SUMMARY  CONCLUSIONS 


On  the  basis  of  demographic  and  economic  statistics  through  1966 
and  1967,  and  projections  to  1975  and  1980,  a number  of  general  observa- 
tions and  conclusions  can  be  drawn  regarding  the  economic  performance  of 
the  State.  It  must  be  understood  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
economic  study  to  analyze  the  data  on  an  absolute  basis,  but  to  determine 
the  economic  trends  in  the  State  relative  to  other  states,  and  also  be- 
tween regions  within  the  State,  i.e.,  to  determine  the  competitive  posture 
of  Pennsylvania  in  regard  to  population  age  distribution,  skilled  workers, 
and  industries. 

In  general,  the  study  from  this  point-of-view  indicates  that 
although  Pennsylvania  is  gradually  upgrading  its  economic  position  after 
the  declines  of  the  late  50 's  and  early  60 's,  it  is  still  lagging  in  the 
competit'on  for  its  share  in  the  growth  of  the  national  economy.  Although 
significant  reversals  have  occurred,  large  portions  of  the  State  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer  relative  depletion  of  skilled  prime  working  population, 
lagging  wage  levels,  and  further  deterioration  of  its  competitive  posture 
unless  ongoing  and  massive  efforts  to  upgrade  the  economic  potentials  of 
the  affected  regions  are  vigorously  continued. 
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To  support  this  overall  conclusion  the  following  summarizes  the 

salient  data  presented  in  the  report: 

1.  Pennsylvania  is  gradually  losing  its  share  of  the  national  population 
growth. 

2.  In  reference  to  the  above,  Pennsylvania  is  replacing  its  prime  age 
working  population  24—64  years  of  age  at  a much  slower  rate  than  the 
nation  as  a whole,  or  its  adjoining  competitive  neighbors. 

3.  Contributing  to  the  above  is  a steadily  decreasing  birth  rate  through 
1970,  among  the  lowest  in  the  nation,  and  the  largest  out-migration 
rate  of  any  of  the  large  industrial  states.  By  1970,  this  situation 
should  stabilize  and  population  is  projected  to  increase  during  the 
1970  - 1980  decades. 

4.  As  a consequence  the  State  now  ranks  second  from  the  bottom  (excluding 
Washington,  D.C.)  in  State  rankings  in  the  ratio  of  males  to  females. 

5.  Pennsylvania  had  a net  out-migration  of  population  between  1950  and 
1966.  Some  counties  experienced  net  in-migration  while  others  lost 
population  through  out-migration.  Between  1950  and  1966,  ten  out  of 
the  State *s  sixty— seven  counties  gained  population  through  in-migration 
and  accounted  for  more  than  80  percent  of  the  total  in-migrants.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1966  these  counties  also  received  94.6  percent  of  the 
total  State  increase  in  population. 

6.  The  major  portion  of  the  in-migration  and  population  increases  between 
1950  and  1966  have  been  concentrated  in  three  southeast  counties  - 
Bucks,  Montgomery  and  Chester.  During  this  period  the  counties  around 
Pittsburgh  have  lost  significant  amounts  of  population  through  out- 
migration . 

7.  The  inter— related  effects  of  demographic  downturn  and  State  employment 
levels  is  evidenced  by  the  continuous  drop  in  employment  growth.  Be- 
tween 1940  and  1950  Pennsylvania  ranked  29th  by  increase  in  new  jobs. 
Between  1950  and  1960  the  State  dropped  to  the  40th  position.  Non- 
agricultural  employment  growth  between  1957  and  1967  dropped  Pennsy- 
lvania to  the  46th  position.  Although  Pennsylvania  outpaced  both 

New  York  and  West  Virginia  in  manufacturing  employment  growth,  it  fell 
behind  its  other  neighbors  by  a considerable  margin.  Correspondingly, 
the  State *s  increases  in  non-manufacturing  employment  also  fell  behind 
its  neighbors. 

8.  Although  Pennsylvania  showed  increasing  growth  in  manufacturing,  non- 
manufacturing and  per  capita  income  from  1950  to  1967  the  State  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  the  national  growth  pattern  as  well  as  similar  growth 
patterns  experienced  by  its  neighboring  States. 
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9. 


The  general  developments  indicated  above  have  been  due  in  no  small 
part  to  drastic  declines  in  five  major  industries  — agriculture, 
railroad  transportation,  coal  mining,  textiles  manufacturing  and 
basic  steel  products.  Among  these  industries  more  than  498,000 
jobs  had  been  eliminated  in  the  State  throughout  the  fifties  and 
the  early  sixties. 


10.  Economic  recovery  since  the  unemployment  peak  of  1958  (annual  aver- 
age - 10.5  percent  of  the  labor  force)  has  been  accomplished  pri- 
marily by  continued  growth  in  non-manufacturing,  the  upturn  in 
durable  goods  production  since  1961,  and  the  disappearance  of 
150,000  persons  from  the  work  force  between  1958  and  1963. 


11.  The  consequences  of  the  above  developments  are  that  the  increases  in 
Pennsylvania  employment  since  1958  have  been  primarily  due  to  a re- 
absorption of  the  State *s  unemployed  male  and  possibly  a shift  from 
male  to  female  employment. 


12.  Although  unemplo3unent  presently  is  below  the  national  level,  much 
of  this  has  been  accomplished  by  a growth  of  labor  intensive  in- 
dustries, such  as  the  apparel  industry,  government  employment  and 
services  which  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  services  of  females 

and  on  the  whole  generate  lower  wage  levels  than  manufacturing  trades. 
As  projected  to  1975  this  trend  will  continue  and  further  emphasize 
the  continued  growth  of  non-manufacturing  industries  over  manufactur- 
ing, partially  as  a response  to  the  need  for  staffing  social,  busi- 
ness and  educational  services,  which  are  labor  intensive,  as  against 
the  mix  of  manufacturing  industries  in  the  State  which  are  relatively 
slow  growth  in  their  projected  need  for  manpower. 

13.  In  terms  of  growth  projections  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  it 
is  expected  that  the  State  labor  force  will  increase  by  10.9  percent 
between  1970  and  1980,  or  slightly  below  the  11.2  percent  of  the 
1960  - 1970  rate.  Of  this  growth  it  is  expected  that  80.5  percent 
will  be  accounted  for  by  males  and  females  under  25  and  females  over 
25  Males  over  25  will  only  account  for  20.5  percent.  As  compared 
with  the  national  projections,  younger  workers  of  both  sexes  and 
older  female  workers  will  make  up  a greater  proportion  of  the  State 
labor  force  than  they  will  of  the  national  aggregate.  Corresponding- 
ly male  workers  over  25  will  demonstrate  less  growth  in  Pennsylvania 
than  for  the  United  States  as  a whole. 


14.  To  meet  the  demands  for  labor  as  described  over  the  next  decade  it 

is  expected  that  between  1966  and  1975  over  2,139,000  persons  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  24  will  pass  through  varying  levels  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  whom  1,068,000  will  be  new  entries,  into  the  labor 
force.  It  will  be  characteristic  of  this  group,  as  against  the  past, 
that  although  the  total  number  of  students  will  decline  in  the  school 
system  more  of  those  who  leave  will  possess  high  school  diplomas  and 
advanced  degrees  in  increasing  proportion. 
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15.  As  against  this  educational  upgrading  it  is  anticipated  that  the  level 
of  job  opportunities  will  not  match  the  requirements  for  work  commen- 
surate with  academic  achievement  in  that  there  will  be  a shortage  of 
professional,  technical  and  managerial  jobs  relative  to  post— high 
school  achievers  and  a surplus  of  lower  skilled  operative  service  and 
laboring  jobs  for  those  without  high  school  diplomas. 

16.  Paradoxically,  although  shortages  of  quality  job  opportunities  are  ex- 
pected for  the  entry  age  population  it  is  also  expected  that  shortages 
of  labor  will  occur  along  many  occupational  lines  because  of  the  lack 
of  trair.P>i  manpower.  This  is  extremely  significant  in  the  light  of 
the  expected  overproportional  increase  in  the  number  of  youths  in  the 
future  labor  force. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Economic  Trends.  The  inter-related  population/manpower/employment 
trends  in  Pennsylvania,  discussed  in  this  report,  show  the  extent  to  which 
the  State  (at  least  up  to  1966)  experienced  a decline  in  its  major  and  long 
established  industries.  This  resulted  in  the  out-migration  of  many  young 
and  skilled  workers  to  the  more  diversified  industrial  areas  of  the  State 
(the  southeast  and  the  south  central  portions),  and,  of  more  concern  to 
the  other  states.  The  situation  in  the  declining  industrial  areas  has  been 
that  of  an  influx  of  industries  which  require  a less  skilled  work  force,  as 
evidenced  by  relatively  low  capital  expenditures  and  lower  wages  per  worker. 
Although  there  is  significant  growth  of  non-manufacturing  industries  in  the 
State,  it  is  constrained  in  these  depressed  areas  by  the  lack  of  demand 
generated  by  the  primary  industries  and  by  the  lack  of  a significantly 
growing  population  in  many  areas. 


The  Educational  Requirements  for  Economic  Change.  The  relative  lack 
of  forward  motion  competitive  drive  by  the  State  is  not  to  be  conceived 
as  a necessary  adverse  position  at  this  point  in  time.  Rather  it  can  be 
viewed  as  an  opportunity  to  further  develop  and  implement  comprehensive 
plans  and  programs  for  changing  the  direction  uncomplicated  by  the  short 
range  and  often  chaotically  opposed  needs  of  a booming  economy. 

In  terms  of  the  required  implementation  it  will  become  clear  in 
this  study  that  although  vocational  and  technical  education  can  serve  dif- 
ferent roles  in  different  areas,  its  major  task  in  Pennsylvania  is  in  the 
support  of  the  State’s  industrial  development  efforts  to  improve  Pennsy- 
lvania’s economic  posture.  It  will  do  this  by  providing  a labor  force 
attractive  to  desirable  industry  in  terms  of  skill  and  numbers  available. 
Furthermore,  it  will  improve  the  general  well  being  of  the  individual  by 
providing  him  with  a skill. 

While  it  might  be  argued  that  provision  of  training  alone  might 
tend  to  accelerate  movement  out  to  find,  jobs  more  in  line  with  acquired 
skills,  it  can  also  be  argued  that  the  existence  of  good  facilities  is 
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usually  attractive  to  those  firms  that  can  use  well  trained  proficient 
labor,  which  in  the  final  analysis  are  the  kinds  of  firms  Pennsylvania 
wants. 

As  a prerequisite,  however,  to  a significant  fusion  of  the  State’s 
occupational  training  and  industrial  development  efforts  what  is  needed  is 
the  development  and  implementation  of  a system  of  combined  on-going  State 
and  local  planning  which  combines  the  utilization  of  all  elements  which 
can  contribute  to  the  identification  of  chronic  economic  problems  and  make 
available  the  resources  for  their  solution. 


The  Requirements  of  State  and  Local  Industrial  Development  Plan- 
ning. Traditionally,  planning  to  encourage  industrial  development  on  the 
State  and  Iccal  level  has  been  conducted  on  the  basis  of  relieving  local 
unemplo3nnent  of  a chronic  nature  by  encouraging  new  industries  to  locate 
in  the  affected  areas.  In  doing  so,  the  tendency  has  been  to  plug  up  holes 
on  a stop-gap  basis  rather  than  to  provide  broad  scale  regional  growth  of 
a self-generating  and  self-restraining  nature.  This  treatment  of  S3miptoms 
rather  than  causes  has  almost  invariably  resulted  in  the  application  of 
remedies  long  after  economic  deterioration  has  been  well  advanced.  A sig- 
nificant example  of  this  process  is  apparent  in  the  mass  unemployment 
which  could  have  been  foreseen  as  coming  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions 
of  the  State.  In  this  situation,  where  significant  planning  could  have 
been  instituted  in  advance  of  the  increasing  deterioration  of  the  area,  it 
instead  suffered  the  largest  population  decline  in  the  State  as  a result 
of  a decade  of  economic  downturn  punctuated  by  the  importation  of  low  wage 
firms  employing  a predominately  female  labor  force. 

It  would  seem  to  be  apparent  from  the  recent  history  of  the  State 
that  industrial  development  activities  cannot  be  conducted  on  a piecemeal, 
short-term  basis  in  response  to  long-range  emergencies  which  now  seems  to 
be  shaping  up  in  the  steel  industry  here.  The  requirement  is  for  balanced 
regional  planning  carried  on  cooperatively  at  the  State  and  local  levels, 
relating  needs  to  resources  and  the  objectives  and  requirements  of  each 
region  to  each  other  and  the  national  economy. 

It  is  significant  that  Pennsylvania  has  recognized  this  by  estab- 
lishing the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development  Authority  in  its  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  function  of  which  agency  is  to  attract  through  its 
selective  loan  and  subsidy  policy  and  powers  the  type  of  firms  and  indus- 
tries which  are  necessary  to  up-grade  these  areas  of  the  State  which  are 
in  economic  decline  or  only  marginally  prosperous  in  today’s  economy.  Due 
in  no  small  part  to  this  agency’s  activities,  significant  new  employment 
has  been  brought  into  a number  of  depressed  areas  in  the  State  as  shown  in 
Tables  45  and  46  . However,  the  on-going  trends  of  industry  and  population 
movement  still  pose  a problem  of  maintaining  an  industrial  balance  in  the 
State  for  the  next  decade. 
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TABLE  45 


PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  COM^^ERCE 

NEW  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS  AND  EXPANSION  PROJECTS 
ANNOUNCED  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
1967  AND  1968 


New  operations  or  branch 
plants  in  new  or  existing 
buildings 

Plant  expansions 

TOTAL 

Industries  relocating  within 
Pennsylvania  to  new  or  existing 
buildings 


Employment  added  by  projects 
reporting  planned  employment 


1968 


310 

351 

661 


78 


No. 

Rptg. 


(645) 


44,519 


1967 


280 

372 

652 


95 


No. 

Rptg. 

(642) 


42,626 


TABLE  46 

LOAN  PROJECTS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY 


1 

Year 

Total 

No. 

PIDA 

Loan 

Project 

Cost 

Planned 

Employment 

i 

Payroll 

1968 

142 

$37,354,061 

$98,991,483 

16,518 

$102,405,839 

1967 

74 

$24,282,697 

$65,000,775 

11,934 

$ 60,541,512 
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Important,  if  not  essential,  to  the  foregoing  is  the  requirement 
that  local  enterprise  be  encouraged  to  help  develop  those  industries 
which  are  organic  to  that  already  existing  industry  which  is  healthy,  as 
against  the  importation  of  an  unrelated  firm  into  an  area  where  the 
major  reason  for  relocation  is  the  savings  generated  from  indiscriminate 
government  loans  and  inducements.  Beyond  this,  of  course,  efforts  are 
required  both  by  State  and  local  authorities  to  up-grade  the  environmen- 
tal attractiveness  of  the  area  as  an  inducement  for  outside  management. 

The  major  requirement  for  this  is  an  effective  educational  system 
plus  the  upgrading  of  housing,  health,  and  cultural,  recreational  facil- 
ities. As  important  is  the  availability  of  a trained  labor  force  which 
is  adaptable  to  the  requirements  of  new  industry  through  a responsive 
system  of  vocational  and  technical  training  facilities  and  progress.  In 
this  regard,  experience  in  other  States  have  shown  this  to  be  a most 
crucial  factor  in  the  attraction  of  new  industry  to  an  area. 

The  major  requirement,  then,  is  the  implementation  of  mutually 
interesting  local  and  State  planning  activities  which  have  as  their  main 
objective  the  coordination  of  resources  so  that  actions  in  an  area  do  not 
render  ineffective  or  contradictory  planning  in  another  part  of  the  State. 
It  is  only  through  an  effective  fusion  of  effort  at  these  levels  that 
meaningful  industrial  planning  can  take  place.  A summary  of  Pennsylvania 
economic  trends  to  1975  is  shown  in  the  following  diagram. 


POPULATION  TRENDS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  history  of  continued  population  growth  in  Pennsylvania  over  the 
decades  has  tended  to  obscure  its  directional  changes  which  are  character- 
ized by  a long  term  decline  in  population  increase  rates  within  the  State, 
and  as  a share  of  the  national  growth.  These  trends,  summarized  in  the 
table  below  indicate  that  the  current  decade  represents  a sharp  downturn 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  either  the  consequences  of  a serious  de- 
pression or  a large  scale  war. 


TABLE  47 

COMPARISON  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  POPULATION  GROWTH 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
C1900  - 1966) 




P enns vlvania 

United  States 

j Percent  Penna./U.S. 

Decade 

Decade 

Year 

Population 

Rates 

Population 

Rates 

Growth  Rate 

(OOO's) 

rooo's) 

1900 

6,302.1 

76,094.0 

1910 

7,665.1 

+21.6 

92,407.0 

+21.4 

101.0 

1920 

8,720.0 

+13.8 

106,466.0 

+15.2 

90.8 

1930 

9,631.4 

+10.5 

123,077.0 

+15.6 

67.3 

1940 

9,900.2 

+ 2.8 

132,594.0 

+ 7.7 

36.4 

1950 

10,498.0 

+ 6.0 

152,271.0 

+14.8 

40.5 

1960 

11,319.4 

+ 7.8 

180,684.0 

+18.7 

41.7 

1966* 

ll,657.0(est) 

+ 3.0 

196,920.0(est) 

+ 9.0 

33.3 

*Six-year  estimate 
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From  1960  through  1980,  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  has  pro- 
jected differential  rates  of  growth  for  Pennsylvania  based  on  varying 
assumptions  as  to  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate  and  the  extent  of  future 
migration.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  it  appears  logical  to  assume 
on  the  basis  of  Pennsylvania * s declining  birth  rates  and  migration  that 
population  increases  over  the  next  ten  years  will  tend  to  conform  to 
census  estimates  which  are  predicted  on  a moderate  birth  rate  decline 
and  a gradual  equilibrium  between  in-migration  and  out-migration  over 
the  next  50  years.*  However,  on  this  assumption,  the  population  of  the 
State  should  reach  the  following  levels  by  the  end  of  the  next  decade  as 
compared  with  tc  the  United  States  in  general. 


TABLE  48 

AGGREGATE  POPULATION  PROJECTIONS  1970  - 1980 


Year 

Penna. 

Population  Percent  Change 
Estimates  from  1960 

COOO's) 

U.S. 

Population  Percent  Change 

Estimates  from  1960 

fOOO's) 

1970 

1975 

1980 

11.991.0  +5.9 

12.531.0  +10.7 

13.201.0  +16.6 

208.249.0  +16.1 

'’''5,123.0  +25.5 

244.566.0  +36.4 

As  indicated  above  Pennsylvania  can  expect  its  population  growth 
to  remain  at  less  than  half  the  national  rate  through  1980.  However, 
strong  the  probability  is  of  a low  growth  rate  continuing,  the  more  im- 
portant consequences  for  the  State,  from  the  standpoint  of  educational  and 
economic  policy  and  planning,  will  stem  from  changing  distributions  of 
strategic  age  groups.  These  are: 

1.  The  5-24  year  age  group,  as  representative  of  the  current  and  future 
school  population,  new  entries  into  the  labor  force  and  into  higher 
education. 

2.  The  25-44  year  age  group,  as  representative  of  the  most  productive 
portion  of  the  labor  force,  as  well  as  the  major  consumer  goods  and 
tax  revenue  source. 


*Fertility  and  interstate  migration  assumptions  used  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Census  may  or  may  not  accurately  represent  Pennsylvania's  position 
since  they  are  under  constant  revision. 


The  relative  changes  in  these  age  groups  have  been  tabulated  below 
from  1960  to  1980  to  indicate  changes  in  school  and  labor  force  supply 
groups : 


TABLE  49 

POPULATION  GROWTH  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  BY  AGE 
GROUP  1960  - 1980  (000 *s) 


Age  Group 

1960 

1970 

1975 

1980 

Total  Increase  1960 

(000*s) 

(000*s) 

(000 *s^ 

(000 *s) 

(Actual) 

Under  5 

1,188 

1,120 

1,248 

1,378 

190,000 

5-17* 

2,627* 

2,876* 

2,867* 

2,974* 

347,000* 

5-24 

3,522 

4,141 

4,263 

4,435 

913,000 

25-44 

3,029 

2,715 

2,890 

3,271 

242,000 

45-64 

2,452 

2,726 

2,755 

2,630 

178,000 

65  and  over 

1,129 

1,289 

1,375 

1,487 

358,000 

TOTAL 

11,320 

11,991 

12,531 

13,201 

1,881,000 

*Not  includiid  in  the  totals 


As  evidenced  above,  all  categories  of  population  are  expected  to 
increase  between  1960  and  the  terminal  year,  with  the  significant  excep- 
tion of  the  25-44  year  age  group  which  will  only  pass  its  1960  level  be- 
tween 1975  and  1980.  The  smaller  size  of  this  group  reflects  the  low 
birth  rate  years  of  the  depression  and  World  War  II.  Nevertheless,  if 
labor  force  demands  were  sufficiently  high  and  jobs  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive, a sizeable  portion  of  this  age  group  deficit  would  be  replaced  by 
in— migration.  To  illustrate  this,  a comparison  of  U.S.,  selected  States 
and  Pennsylvania  population  behavior  for  this  age  group  is  given  in 
TAble  50  to  illustrate  the  divergence  of  the  State  from  the  national  and 
neighboring  industrial  States. 

It  is  apparent  that  Pennsylvania,  in  contrast  to  the  nation,  and 
the  other  States  involved,  will  steadily  lose  potential  working  popula- 
tion. It  will  also  lose  its  potential  pre-retirement  population  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  others. 
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In  terns  of  the  change  in  projected  school-age  population  differ- 
ing rates  of  decline  and  growth  will  occur  between  the  potential  primary 
and  secondary  school  populations  through  1980,  as  follows: 


TABLE  51 

PROJECTED  SCHOOL  AGE  POPULATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  (1966  - 1980) 


Elementary i 
Potential 
Year  5-12  1 

High  1 

1 School  1 

i>  Potential] 

Year  13-17  j 

[’College  Potential 
1 and 

' Labor  Force 
! Potential  18-24 

Peak  Year  1966  2,039,000 

1970  1,989,000 

1973  1,949,000 

Low  Year  1975  1,945,000 

1980  1 2,098,000 

i 

: 1966'  799,000 
: 1970  864,000 
i Peak  Year  1973  892,000 
1 1975 1 888,000 
2 Low  Year  19801  827,000 

N.A. 

1.265.000 
N.A. 

1.396.000 

1.461.000 

The  behavior  of  the  Pennsylvania  population  in  the  5-24  age  group 
is  again  typical  as  compared  with  the  States  previously  considered: 


TABLE  52 

REPLACEMENT  PROJECTIONS  FOR  U.S.,  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  SELECTED  STATES 


Ages 

United 

States 

Penna. 

New 

York 

New 

Jersey 

Total  under  5, 
1960-1975 

Totals  +5-24,  1980 
Net  Replacement 
Percent  Difference 

87.931.000 

88.429.000 

4.658.000 

4.435.000 

7.406.000 

7.265.000 

2.873.000 

2.999.000 

+ 498,000 
+ 0.6 

- 223,000 
- 4.8 

- 141,000 
- 1.9 

+ 126,000 
+ 4.4 

i 

Ohio 

111. 

Del. 

Total  under  5, 
1960-1975 

Totals  +5-25,  1980 
Net  Replacement 
Percent  Difference 

4.683.000 

4.604.000 
- 79,000 

- 1.7 

1 

i 

1 

4.774.000 

4.685.000 
- 89,000 

- 1.9 

247.000 

257.000 
+10,000 

+ 4.0 
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It  therefore  becomes  evident  that  Pennsylvania,  in  contrast  to  its 
neighbors  and  other  large  industrial  States,  is  failing  to  replace  signif- 
icant elements  of  its  population.  The  relative  rates  can  be  viewed  below 
in  reference  to  the  overall  population  change  in  the  period  under  consid- 
eration. 


TABLE  53 


PERCENT  REPLACEMENT  OF  POPULATION  AGE  GROUPS  1960  - 1980 

Under  5 to  5-?4 
5-24  to  25-44 
25-44  to  45-64 
45-64  to  65, 
and  Over 

U.S.  Penna.  N.Y.  N.J.  Ohio  111.  Md.  Del. 

+ 0.6  - 4.8  - 1.9  + 4.4  - 1.7  - 1.9  N.A.  + 4.0 

+ 3.4  - 7.1  +10.9  +23.7  + 4.0  + 4.1  +13.0  +15.1 

- 7.8  -13.2  - 7.1  - 0.1  -11.8  -11.3  - 5.9  - 7.1 

-36.0  -41.5  -39.6  -35.6  -39.3  -41.3  -34.9  -34.9 

Percent  Total 
Population 
Increase 
1960-80 

+36.4  +16.6  +29.1  +42.9  +32.1  +30.1  +50.8  +52.2 

BIRTH  RATES  AND  MIGRATION  DATA 


The  projection  of  population  change  and  replacement  have  pointed  to 
significant  disparities  in  the  demographic  behavior  of  Pennsylvania  as  com- 
pared with  the  nation  and  neighboring  States.  The  lack  of  demographic  vi- 
tality in  the  State  can  be  traced  to  a number  of  effects  of  which  the 
primary  ones  are  to  be  described  as  the  relationship  between  marriage  rates, 
birth  and  death  rates  and  out-migration.  All  contribute  to  a low  rate  of 
natural  increase.  The  performance  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  above  respects 
can  be  illustrated  below: 
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TABLE  54 


COMPARATIVE  VITAL  STATISTICS,  PENNSYLVA15IA  AND  THE  U.S. 


Interacting  with  and  partially  causal  to  the  population  movement  has 
been  a continuous  out-migration  from  1950  onwards.  Between  1950  and  1960  it 
is  estimated  that  Pennsylvania  counties  gained  a total  of  368,990  persons. 
During  the  same  period  822,135  persons  are  estimated  to  have  moved  from 
their  home  counties.  On  balance,  therefore  it  would  appear  that  a net  of 
453,145  persons  removed  themselves  from  the  State  in  the  ten  years.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1966  an  estimated  net  total  of  342,000  persons  also  left  the 
State.  On  an  annual  basis,  it  would  appear  that  during  the  60 *s  approxi- 
mately 57,000  were  leaving  the  State  on  balance  each  year  as  against  45,300 
each  year  in  the  1950-60  period.  The  increasing  rate  of  out-migration  is  of 
particular  significance  in  terms  of  its  role  in  holding  down  the  State’s 
population  growth: 


TABLE  55 

OUT-MIGRATION  AS  A PERCENTAGE  OF  POPULATION  INCREASE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


1 i 

Year 

Total 

Birth 

Total 

Death 

Natural 

Increase 

Net  Out- 
Migration 

Total 

Potential 

Growth 

Percent  Net 
Out-Migration 
To  Total 

1950-60 

1960-66 

2,417,400 

1,396,000 

1,142,909 

773,000 

1,274,491 

623,000 

453,145 

342,000 

1,727,636 

965,000 

26.2 

35.4 

TOTAL 

3,813,400 

1,915,909 

1,897,491 

795,145 

2 ,692,636 

29.5 
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Although  the  rate  of  out-migration  seems  to  be  increasing  in  this 
decade,  intra-State  movement  and  in-migration  appears  to  be  diminishing. 

TABLE  56 

IN-MIGRATION  TO  AND  BETWEEN  COUNTY  MOVEMENT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

(67  COUNTIES) 


1 

Percent  Out-Migration 

From  State  To:  j 

In- 

Net  Out- 

County  In- 

County  Out-  1 

Migration 

Migration 

Migration 

Migration 

< 

1950-60 

■^68,990 

822,135 

122.8 

55.1 

1960-66 

103,200 

445,200 

331.4 

76.8 

472,190 

1,267,335 

168.4 

62.7 

The  changing  characteristics  of  population  movement  indicate  that 
a greater  degree  of  urban  fringe  concentration  is  occurring  particularly  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  State. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  only  ten  counties  of  the  State *s 
sixty-seven  have  had  both  continued  population  increases  and  in-migration 
during  the  period  1950—1966 . 


TABLE  57 


TEN  COUNTY  POPULATION  GROWTH 


Population 

1950 

Natural 

Increase 

In-Migration 

Population 

1966 

Bucks 

144,600 

77,700 

132,700 

355,000 

Centre 

65,900 

17,800 

9,300 

93,000 

Chester 

159,100 

42,400 

52,000 

253,500 

Cumberland 

94,500 

24,900 

19,900 

139,300 

Lehigh 

198,200 

33,600 

8,200 

240,000 

Monroe 

33,800 

5,200 

4,800 

43,800 

Montgomery 

Pike 

353,100 

8,400 

86,800 

200 

148,700 

1,400 

588,600 

10,000 

Snyder 

Union 

22,900 

23,200 

4,200 

3,500 

2,100 

900 

29,200 

27,600 

10  County  Total 

1,103,700 

296,300 

380,000 

1,780,000 

Total  State 

10,498,000 

1,897,500 

472,200 

11,601,000 

Percent 

10.5 

15.6 

80.5 

15.3 
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Of  these  ten,  the  three  counties  near  Philadelphia  received  the 
bulk  of  the  new  population  - Bucks,  Montgomery  and  Chester.  These  have 
undoubtedly  received  a significant  portion  of  the  net  total  of  348,400 
persons  out-migrating  from  Philadelphia  and  the  195,676  net  loss  from 
the  four  anthracite  counties  of  Carbon,  Luzerne,  Lackawanna  and  Schuyl- 
kill. 


The  direction  and  intensity  of  population  movement  can  be  clearly 
seen  as  establishing  a feeder  pattern  for  the  State  through  which  a grow- 
ing concentration  of  population  is  occurring  around  the  Philadelphia  area, 
with  secondary  effects  in  the  Cumberland  County  and  Lehigh  County  areas. 


TABLE  58 

DIRECTION  OF  POPULATION  CHANGE,  PENNSYLVANIA  (1950  - 1966) 


Total  State  Population  Increase 
10  County  Share 
Percent  of  Total 
3 County  Percent  of  Total 
Total  County  Net  In-Migration 
10  County  Share 
Percent  of  Total 
3 County  Percent  of  Total 


1950  - 1960 

1960  - 1966 

+821,400 

+281,000 

463,400 

212,900 

56.4 

75.8 

46.1 

57.4 

369,000 

103,200 

282,400 

97,600 

76.5 

94.6 

69.0 

76.4 

Compared  with  the  developments  in  the  East,  the  other  major  popula- 
tion area  within  the  State,  the  four  county  area  around  Pittsburgh  has  ex- 
perienced a similar  movement  out  of  the  central  city  between  1950  and  1960 
which  became  intensified  by  population  movement  out  of  the  entire  area  from 
1960  onwards. 
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TABLE  59 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  POPULATION  SHIFTS  1950  - 1966 


1950  - 1960 

1960  - 1966 

Population  Change 

Pittsburgh 

- 72,500 

N.A. 

Allegheny  County 

+113,400 

-28,000 

Beaver  County 

+ 31,800 

- 4,400 

Washington  County 

+ 7,600 

- 4,800 

Westmoreland  County 

+ 39,500 

+ 7,000 

Total  4 County  Change 

+192,300 

-30,200 

Migration 

Allegheny  County 

-83,500 

-110,000 

Beaver  County 

+ 2,400 

- 17,900 

Washington  County 

-16,500 

- 13,900 

Westmoreland  County 

+ 1,900 

- 13,000 

i 

‘Total  4 County  Change 

-95,700 

-154,800 

From  the  foregoing,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  sig- 
nificant changes  are  occurring  in  the  movement  of  population  within  and 
out  of  the  State  between  the  current  and  the  previous  decade.  As  between 
1950-60  and  1960-66,  it  appears  that  the  rate  of  in-county  migration  is 
decreasing  while  out-of-State  migration  is  exhibiting  the  reverse  trend 
in  that  a larger  proportion  of  leavers  are  moving  out  of  the  State  rather 
than  changing  areas  within  Pennsylvania.  The  nature  of  this  out-movement 
can  be  assumed  from  the  data  on  replacement  of  population  age  groups  as  one 
of  prime  age  workers,  their  wives  and  children. 


PENNSYLVANIA  EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS  - STATE  AND  NATIONAL  COMPARISONS 


The  relatively  low  rate  of  population  and  labor  force  growth  pro- 
jected for  Pennsylvania  in  this  and  the  following  decade  should  also  be 
reflected  in  the  emplo3rment  growth  patterns  of  most  of  the  State's  indus- 
tries. The  deceleration  of  emplo3rment  is  most  evident  when  comparing  the 
wartime  growth  generated  between  1940  and  1950  and  the  State's  performance 
in  1950  and  1960,  as  illustrated  below. 
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TABLE  60 


PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  EMPLOYMENT  AND  STATE  RANK 
BETWEEN  PENl^SYLVANIA  AND  SELECTED  STATES  - 1940  - 1960 


Percent  Change 
1940  - 50 

in  Employment 
1950  - 60 

1940  - 

State 

50 

Rank 

1950  - 60 

u.s. 

26.7 

15.5 

— 

— 

Pennsylvania 

22.2 

5.0 

29 

40 

New  York 

20.0 

11.2 

33 

27 

New  Jersey 

27.3 

20.0 

20 

15 

Ohio 

30.8 

14.8 

17 

20 

Illinois 

24.6 

10.0 

22 

31 

Delaware 

23.8 

33.7 

24 

8 

Maryland 

34.5 

27.5 

12 

11 

West  Virginia 

21.2 

-14.3 

31 

50 

As  between  the  two  periods  and  the  States  listed,  it  would  appear 
that  with  the  exception  of  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  has  been  the  least 
successful  in  maintaining  its  growth  position  up  to  1960.  A continuation  of 
this  pattern  appears  evident  at  least  from  the  end  of  the  last  decade  until 
the  present,  as  suggested  by  the  following  performance  indicators  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  indices  of  non— agricultural  employment  growth. 

TABLE  61 

PERCENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  NON-AGRICULTURAL  PAYROLL,  1967 

(1957  - 59  = 100) 


Index 

Percent  Change  From  1957  - 59 

Base  State  Rank 

U.S. 

125.7 

25.7 

— 

Pennsylvania 

111.8 

11.8 

46 

New  York 

112.3 

12.3 

45 

New  Jersey 

123.5 

23.5 

34 

Ohio 

115.9 

15.9 

43 

Illinois 

120.4 

20.4 

38 

Delaware 

129.4 

29.4 

18 

Maryland 

135.9 

35.9 

12 

West  Virginia 

104.6 

4.6 

48 

Excludes  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
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As  evidenced  above,  employment  growth  in  each  of  the  States  covered 
has  on  the  whole  increased  in  the  above  period  as  compared  with  the  1950  - 60 
decade.  However,  the  share  of  these  States,  and  particularly  Pennsylvania, 
has  decreased  in  relation  to  the  national  picture. 

The  decreasing  share  of  Pennsylvania  and  its  neighboring  states  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  regional  comparisons: 


TABLE  62 

NON-AGRI CULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT  GROWTH  IN  U.S.  BY  REGION 


(1957 

- 1959  = 

100) 

Employment 

Growth 

Index 

Amount  Change 

Region 

1967 

1960 

1950 

1950  - 60 

1950  - 67 

United  States 

125.7 

103.3 

86.1 

+20.0 

+46.0 

New  England 

118.9 

102.6 

92.7 

+10.7 

+28.3 

Middle  Atlantic 

114.0 

101.0 

92.3 

+ 9.4 

+23.5 

East  North  Central 

120.9 

101.6 

91.3 

+11.3 

+32.4 

West  North  Central 

124.2 

103.1 

88.7 

+16.2 

+40.0 

South  Atlantic 

136.6 

104.7 

80.8 

+29.6 

+69.1 

East  South  Central 

132.2 

103.3 

84.1 

+22.8 

+57.2 

West  South  Central 

131.6 

102.4 

79.9 

+28.2 

+64.7 

Mountain 

135.0 

108.2 

73.7 

+46.8 

+83.2 

Pacific 

137.0 

105.6 

73.6 

+43.5 

+86.1 

As  evidenced  above  employment  growth  has  been  moving  both  west  and 
south  of  the  older  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  regions.  This  has  been 
also  significant  for  manufacturing  employment  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
Pennsylvania,  with  the  third  largest  manufacturing  work  force  in  the  Nation, 
ranked  43rd  in  growth  rate  (excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii)  between  1957  - 59 
and  1967,  exceeding  only  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Wyoming  and 
West  Virginia.  Comparisons  between  Pennsylvania  and  its  neighboring  states 
are  as  follows: 
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TABLE  63 


MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT 
U.S.  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  SELECTED  STATES 
(1957-59  = 100) 


Employment  Growth 

Index 

Percent  Change 

1967  Level 

1960  Level 

1950  Level 

1950-60 

1950-67 

U.S. 

117.1 

101.2 

91.8 

+10.2 

+27.6 

Pennsylvania 

107.6 

99.5 

102.3 

- 2.7 

+ 5.2 

New  York 

98.1 

97.4 

99.4 

- 2.0 

- 1.1 

New  Jersey 

109.0 

100.6 

94.1 

+ 6.9 

+15.8 

Ohio 

109.6 

99.0 

95.4 

+ 3.8 

+14.9 

Illinois 

113.2 

98.4 

97.4 

+ 1.0 

+16.2 

Delaware 

120.3 

99.5 

86.8 

+14.6 

+38.6 

Maryland 

106.9 

98.4 

88.2 

+11.6 

+21.2 

West  Virginia 

104.2 

97.9 

103.2 

- 5.1 

+ 1.0 

Wyoming 

97.2 

116.7 

88.9 

+31.2 

-16.7 

In  respect  to  the  position  of  Pennsylvania  and  its  region, 
manufacturing  employment  growth  has  also  accelerated  a west  and 


south  movement. 


TABLE  64 


INDEX  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ON  MANUFACTURING  PAYROLLS, 


U.S.  AND  REGIONS 
(1957-59  = 100) 


1967 

1960 

1950 

1950-60 

1950-1967 

U.S. 

117.1 

101.2 

91.8 

+10.2 

+27.6 

New  England 

108.5 

100.8 

102.0 

- 1.2 

+ 6.4 

Middle  Atlantic 

103.5 

98.8 

99.4 

- 0.6 

+ 4.1 

East  North  Central 

113.3 

99.5 

100.9 

- 1.4 

+12.3 

West  North  Central 

124.2 

101.4 

88.5 

+14.6 

+40.3 

South  Atlantic 

130.5 

104.1 

85.8 

+21.1 

+52.1 

East  South  Central 

137.9 

102.9 

84.4 

+21.9 

+63.4 

West  South  Central 

135.7 

100.6 

79.7 

+26.2 

+70.3 

Mountain 

136.1 

111.9 

71.5 

+56.5 

+90.3 

Pacific 

124.3 

102.6 

65.8 

+55.9 

+88.9 

Significant  differences  in  non-manufacturing,  non- agricultural 
employment  are  also  apparent  in  comparing  Pennsylvania  and  its 


neighbors. 
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TABLE  65 


EMPLOYMENT  GROWTH  FOR  NON-MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 
(EXCLUDING  MINING)  U.S.  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  SELECTED  STATES 


Non- 

M^-5. 

1967 

(1950-67) 

Employ- 

ment 

1950 

Percent 

Change 

1950-67 

Rank 

Population 

Growth 

1950-66 

U.S. 

45,980.0 

29,080.0 

+58.1 

+29.4 

Pennsylvania 

2,568.6 

1,986.2 

+29.3 

7 

+19.3 

New  York 

4,962.6 

3,650.6 

+35.9 

6 

+23.1 

New  Jersey 

1,529.6 

896.4 

+70.6 

3 

+42.7 

Ohio 

2,182.1 

1,514.0 

+44.1 

4 

+29.7 

Illinois 

2,757.2 

1,916.8 

+43.8 

5 

+23.1 

Delaware 

125.0 

69.2 

+80.6 

2 

+61 . 0 

Maryland 

899.2 

48.6 

+87.1 

1 

+54.2 

West  Virginia 

322.9 

270.1 

+19.5 

8 

-10.3 

WAGE  AND  INCOME 

DIFFERNTIALS  - PENNSYLVANIA  AND  SELECTED  STATES 

The  evidence  of  low  earnings  for  manufacturing  employees  in 
Pennsylvania  is  associated  with  an  "unfavorable  industrial  mix 
which  depresses  average  wage  levels  below  other  major  manufactur- 
ing states.  The  local  emphasis  on  labor  intensive,  consumer  non- 
durables has  meant  that  earnings  of  the  typical  production  worker 
in  Pennsylvania  will  be  less  than  those  of  his  counterpart  in  most 
other  industrialized  states  and  manufacturing  centers  in  the  United 
States.  Closely  related  is  an  "unfavorable"  occupational  mix  com- 
prising more  of  the  lower-and  less  of  the  higher-skilled  occupations 
than  elsewhere. 


TABLE  66 

GROSS  EARNINGS  OF  PRODUCTION  WORKERS  - 
PENNSYLVANIA  AND  SELECTED  STATES 
(1950-1967) 


1967 


Weekly 

Hourly 

U.S. 

$114.90 

$2.83 

P ennsy Ivania 

112.52 

2.82 

New  York 

114.44 

2.39 

New  Jersey 

118.96 

2.93 

Ohio 

132.48 

3.19 

Illinois 

125.04 

3.07 

Delaware 

117.71 

2.92 

Maryland 

114.21 

2.82 

1960 

1950 

Weekly 

Hourly 

Weekly  Hourly: 

$ 89.72 

$2.26 

$58.32 

$1.44 

89,86 

2.31 

56.77 

1.43 

89.61 

2.31 

59.55 

1.52 

93.93 

2.37 

61.65 

1.51 

104.13 

2.60 

57.10 

N.A. 

97.70 

2.45 

62.69 

1.53 

91.01 

2.31 

58.30 

1.42 

90.63 

2.26 

55.46 

1.36 
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TABLE  66  (Cont*d.) 


1967 

Weekly 

Hourly 

1960 

Weekly  Hourly 

1950 

Weekly  Hourly 

West  Virginia 

$116.40 

$2.91 

$ 93.27  $2.41 

N.A.  N.A. 

Average  All 

States 

$119.88 

$ 94.33 

$59.13 

(Exc.  Pa.) 

P ennsylvania 

112.52 

89.86 

56.77 

Difference 

$ 7. 36 

$ 4.47 

$ 2.36 

Measured  in  relative  terms,  per  capita  personal  income  dis- 
parities between  Pennsylvania  and  nearby  states  have  been  reduced; 
yet,  the  actual  dollar  differences  have  widened  slightly,  as  shown 
by  the  comparison  below: 


TABLE  67 


PER  CAPITA  PERSONAL  INCOME  - PENNSYLVANIA  AND  SELECTED  STATES 

(1950-1966) 
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TABLE  68 


EAENINGS  OF  PRODUCTION  WORKERS  ON  MANUFACTURING  PAYROLLS, 
BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  AREA,  OCTOBER  1968 


Area 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Area 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Flint 

$197 

Denver 

$133 

Detroit 

174 

*Erie 

133 

Dayton 

167 

New  Britan-Bristol 

132 

Akron 

164 

New  Haven 

131 

Toledo 

164 

Kansas  City 

130 

Wilmington 

157 

^Philadelphia 

130 

San  Francis co-Oakland 

154 

Wheeling-Steubenville 

129 

Seattle-Everett 

153 

New  Orleans 

128 

Cleveland 

150 

Boston 

127 

San  Diego 

150 

Binghamton 

127 

Buffalo 

148 

Baltimore 

127 

Youngs  town-Warr en 

147 

Birmingham 

126 

Grand  Rapids 

145 

Atlanta 

125 

Hartford 

144 

Worcester 

124 

Rochester 

144 

New  York-N.E.  New  Jersey 

124 

Milwaukee 

143 

Waterbury 

122 

Indianapolis 

142 

Springfield-Holyoke 

119 

Peoria 

142 

Utica-Rome 

119 

St.  Louis 

141 

*Allentown-Bethlehem 

117 

Louis‘‘»ille 

141 

Dallas 

116 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 

140 

^Johnstown 

116 

Houston 

140 

Memphis 

115 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul 

139 

^Reading 

115 

Chicago 

139 

*York 

113 

Bridgeport 

138 

Chattanooga 

110 

Canton 

138 

*Harrisburg 

110 

Wichita 

137 

^Lancaster 

110 

Columbus 

137 

Portland 

104 

Cincinnati 

136 

Providence-Pawtucket 

104 

Syracuse 

136 

Mltoona 

102 

j^ittsburgh 

135 

^Scranton 

95 

Fort  Worth 

134 

Rilkes  Barr e-Hazleton 

87 

Albany-Schenectedy-Troy 

134 

* Pennsylvania  areas 
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Pennsylvania  Enployment  Changes  by  Industrial  Coiaponents 


Employment  in  Pennsylvania  since  1945  has  experienced  the 
effects  of  long-term  trends  which  have  corresponded  to  national 
employment  changes  and  geographical  shifts  but  have  been  accentuated 
in  the  State  because  of  its  over-investment  in  the  industries  in 
which  these  changes  occurred.  Ihese  trends  and  industries  in 
Pennsylvania  are  characterized  by: 

1)  the  decline  in  farm  employment 

2)  the  decline  in  coal  mining  employment 

3)  the  decline  in  railroad  employment 

4)  the  decline  in  basic  steel  employment 

5)  the  decline  in  textile  emplo3mient 

Changes  in  the  above  industries  can  be  noted  in  the  table 
below  for  the  twenty  year  period  1947-1967. 


TABLE  69 


PENNSYLVAMA  INDUSTRIES  REPRESENTING  MAJOR  DECLINES 
IN  EMPLOYMENT  1947-1967 
EMPLOYMENT  IN:  (000 *s) 


. 

Railroad 

Basic 

Steel 

Year 

Agriculture 

Transportation 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Textiles 

Products 

1947 

182.3  (1950) 

152.8 

79.4 

106.4 

140.8 

240.2  (1953) 

1967 

85.5 

57.1 

6.9 

23.9 

67.0 

193.4 

Diffs. 

-96.8 

-95.7 

-72.5 

-82.5 

-73.8 

-46.8 

Percent 

Change  -53.1 
1947/1967 

-62.6 

-91.3 

-77.5 

-52.1 

-19.5 

1 

Within  the  above  period  net  losses  in  the  non— agricultural 
industries  represented  above  amounted  to  more  than  400,000  jobs, 
or  approximately  11.0  percent  of  the  total  1947  non-agricultural 
employment.  In  the  twenty  years  following  the  initial  date,  other 
non-agricultural  emplo3mient  in  the  State,  however,  grew  by  496,000 
new  jobs.  To  accomplish  this  shift  the  State,  however,  has  operated 
until  recently  with  an  average  unemployment  rate  which  has  been, 
until  recently,  well  over  the  national  average. 


TABLE  70 


AVERAGE  ANIWAL  UNl^IPLOYMEOT  RATE-U.S.  AND  PENNSYLVANIA 

(SELECTED  YEARS) 

Total 


Unad  j . 

Percent 

Unemployment 

Total  * 

U.S.  Penna. 

Penna. /U.S. 

Penna. (000* s) 

Work  Force 

(000 *s) 

1950 

5.3 

7.0 

132.1 

319.5 

4593.5 

1955 

4.4 

7.4 

168.2 

345.8 

4683.4 

1958 

6.8 

10.5 

154.4 

498.2 

4756.5 

1960 

5.5 

8.0 

145.5 

375.4 

4684.5 

1961 

6.7 

9.2 

137.3 

427.1 

4659.1 

1962 

5.5 

7.8 

141.8 

363.7 

4633.9 

1963 

5.7 

7.3 

128.1 

332.9 

4589.2 

1964 

5.2 

6.0 

115.4 

275.7 

4606.7 

1965 

4.5 

4.4 

97.8 

205.9 

4657.9 

1966 

3.8 

3.4 

89.5 

163.3 

4760.8 

1967 

3.8 

3.4 

89.5 

165.4 

4846.3 

1968 

3.6 

3.2 

88.9 

155.6 

4902.4 

1969  (March) 

3.5 

3.1 

88.6 

149.0 

4883.1 

* Includes  those  involved  in  labor-management  disputes. 


As  evidenced  by  the  above  figures,  Pennsylvania  unemployment 
levels,  consistently  falling  since  the  1958  high  point,  bettered  the 
national  averages  after  1964.  This  resulted  from  the  Statens  turn- 
around in  durable  goods  manufacturing  after  1961  and  a continuous 
growth  in  non-manufacturing  employment,  particularly  in  the  local 
and  State  government  and  the  services  sectors.  In  addition  to  these 
developments  it  would  appear  that  a significant  factor  in  reducing 
the  unemployment  level  was  the  withdrawal  of  approximately  150,000 
persons  from  the  labor  force  between  1958  and  1963. 

The  relevant  changes  in  the  labor  force  by  industrial  component 
from  1950,  measuring  the  relative  level  of  employment  performance  in 
the  State  to  the  current  period,  is  illustrated  below: 


TABLE  71 

CHANGES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  WORK  FORCE 
BY  MAJOR  COMPONENTS  (1950-1966) 
(000) 


Total  Employment 

Agriculture 

Mining 


Employment 

High  Point  Employment  To  Turning  From  Turning 

Before  1958  Turning  Point  1966 Point Point 


4,487.4(1953)  4,229.0(1961) 
182.3(1950) 

176.5(1950) 


4,625.4 

85.5 

42.4 


-258.4  +396.4 

- 96.8 
-134.1 
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TABLE  71  (ContM.) 


Bi5)loyment 

High  Point  Employment  To  Turning  From  Turning 

Before  1958  Turning  Point  1966 Point Point 


Manufacturing 

1,648.0(1953) 

1,378.8(1961) 

1,555.8 

-269.2 

+177.0 

Durable  Goods 

993.0(1953) 

778.2(1961) 

928.3 

-214.8 

+150.1 

Non-Durable  Goods 

652.3(1951) 

596.1(1958) 

627.8 

- 56.2 

+ 31.7 

Construction 

181.7(1952) 

147.7(1961) 

179.4 

- 34.0 

+ 31.7 

Transportation 

253.7(1951) 

169.3(1964) 

174.0 

- 84.4 

+ 4.7 

Public  Utilities 
Wholesale  & 

99.8(1957) 

89.8(1964) 

92.9 

- 10.0 

+ 3.1 

Retail  Trade 
Finance,  Insurance 

701.1(1957) 

681.2(1963) 

747.1 

- 19.9 

+ 65.9 

& Real  Estate 
Services  & 

121.5(1950) 

165..  5 

— 

+ 44.0 

Miscellaneous 

388.0(1950) 

— 

574.7 

— 

+186.7 

Government 

338.7(1950) 

— 

537.5 

— 

+198.8 

Federal 

151.7(1952) 

133.2(1961) 

148.2 

- 18.5 

+ 15.0 

Local-State 

230.1(1950) 

224.1(1951) 

418.4 

- 6.0 

+194.3 

S elf-Employ ed , 

Unpaid  Family 
Workers , & 
Domestics 

458.8(1958) 

— 

470.6 

+ 11.8 

Unemployment 

498.2(1958) 

163.3 

+334.9 

Total  Work  Force 

4,752.3(1958) 

4,602.2(1963) 

4,788.7 

-150.1 

+186.5 

From  the  data  above  it  can  be  seen  that  the  State* s work  force 
reached  its  highest  peak  prior  to  1966  by  1958.  This,  however,  was 
also  accompanied  by  the  highest  unemployment  level  in  the  decade. 

The  subsequent  reversal  in  the  job  level  did  not  occur  until  after 
1961,  during  which  period  it  can  be  assumed  that  out-migration  from 
the  State  was  particularly  heavy.  It  must  be  noted  that  after  the 
1961-1963  major  turning  points,  a relatively  quick  recovery  occurred, 
exceeding  the  loss  of  employment  prior  to  the  early  1960 *s  by  a net 
of  138,000  new  jobs. 

As  developed  by  the  Economic  Information  Survey  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  NASA  measurement  of  employment 
in  453  major  defense  contractor  plants  revealed  the  following  as  to 
the  status  of  Pennsylvania  and  neighboring  states: 
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TABLE  72 


DEFENSE  GENERATED  EMPLOYMENT,  SELECTED  YEARS, 
UNITED  STATES,  PENNSYLVANIA,  AND  SELECTED  STATES 

(000 *s) 


Although  Pennsylvania  has  acquired  a considerable  share  of 
the  national  defense  employment,  it  would  seem  that  a considerable 
part  of  the  employment  generated  has  gone  into  the  civilian  staffing 
of  DOD  installations  in  the  States: 


TABLE  73 


DEFENSE  EMPLOYMENT  MIX 

June  1964  June  1967 

Total  Defense  Generated  Employment  108,400  155,800 

In  Plants  42,000  80,800 

In  Installations,  Civilians  50,800  60,500 

In  Installations,  Military  15,600  14,500 
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Significantly,  in  the  three  years  measured  above,  the  increase 
of  38,800  defense  plant  workers  represented  31.0  percent  of  the  net 
new  jobs  in  manufacturing.  By  inference,  it  may  be  surmised  that 
if  most  of  this  manufacturing  employment  has  been  generated  since 
the  intensification  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict  then  this  contribution 
to  the  State* s net  manufacturing  growth  since  the  1961  low  point 
amounted  to  22  percent  of  the  increase. 

The  relatively  quick  upswing  of  employment  since  the  low  points 
of  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties  was  accomplished  without  any 
significant  addition  to  the  total  labor  force  registered  in  1958. 
Previously,  it  would  appear  that  the  State  has  been  able  to  absorb 
the  effects  of  the  employment  declines  in  agriculture,  mining,  and 
textile  and  redistribute  them  in  non-manufacturing  industries  and  in 
durable  goods  manufacture. 

THE  COMPETITIVE  STATUS  OF  MANUFACTURING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  AND 
NATIONAL  COMPARISON 


As  indicated  previously,  the  manufacturing  establishment  of 
the  State  has  exhibited  large  cyclical  swings  in  employment  which 
have  served  to  intensify  the  effects  of  the  declining  agriculture, 
coal  and  transportation  industries  in  Pennsylvania.  Although  the 
manufacturing  workforce  has  reacted  from  the  low  levels  of  employ- 
ment in  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties,  the  current  status  of 
that  work  force  indicates  that  it  is  falling  behind  in  terms  of  its 
position  compared  with  the  country  as  a whole.  In  order  to  illustrate 
this,  the  following  indicators  are  presented  in  the  table  below: 


TABLE  74 

COMPARISON  OF  U.S.  AND  PENNSYLVANIA  MANUFACTURING  INDICATORS 


Value  Added  Per  Production 


Worker,  1966 

$18,176 

$15,790 

-$2,386.00 

Value  Added  for  Dollar  of 
Wages,  1966 

3.21 

2.89 

.32 

Wages  for  production  worker, 
annual  Average,  1966 

5,668 

5,591 

77.00 

Capital  Expenditure  per 
production  Worker,  1966 

1,465 

1,202 

263.00 

Wages  per  non-production 
worker,  1966 

8,960 

8,530 

- 430.00 

Value  of  Production  for 
dollar  of  capital  expend- 
iture, 1958-1966  Average 

34.45 

33.01 

1.44 

Capital  expenditures  per 
employee,  average  1958-1966 

65,300 

58,200 

- 7,100.00 
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In  terms  of  the  above  comparison,  it  would  appear  that  on 
the  whole  the  Pennsylvania  industry  is  neither  as  capitalized  or 
as  efficient  as  U.S.  manufacturing  on  the  average.  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  per  dollar  of  wages  the  Pennsylvania  worker  produces 
less  return  on  the  product.  This  condition  is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  the  capital  resources  available  to  him  are  iess  than  that 
furnished  to  industry  in  general.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
although  production  worker  wages  are  near  the  U.S.  average  there 
is  a decided  difference  in  the  wages  paid  to  other  categories  of 
workers — presumably  professional,  clerical,  technical,  and  mainten- 
ance personnel.  However,  the  viability  of  manufacturing  in  the  State 
as  an  area  for  a certain  type  of  investment  can  be  noted  in  the  fact 
that  the  letum  in  value  of  production  per  dollar  of  capital  expendi- 
tures is  extremely  close  to  the  U.S.  average. 

The  implications  of  the  above  can  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Capital  intensity  in  State  manufacturing  industry 
tends  to  be  low;  consequently  lower  skill  requirements 
for  workers  should  reflect  this  with  a lower  demand  for 
workers  with  technologically  advanced  skills. 

2.  The  State  should  tend  to  be  less  attractive  as  an 
employer  of  professional  and  clerical  and  technical 
help,  with  more  emphasis  placed  on  the  requirement  for 
production  type  labor. 

3.  The  return  on  capital  expenditure  tends  to  follow 
the  national  average  thus  emphasizing  the  current 
attractiveness  of  the  State  for  less  capital  intensive 
industries . 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  primary  metal  industries 
of  Pennsylvania,  notably  iron  and  steel  manufacturing,  accounted 
for  28.7  per  cent  of  the  capital  expenditures  for  manufacturing 
in  the  State  in  1966,  as  against  13.7  per  cent  in  the  national 
econon^r.  In  the  same  year  this  industry  in  Pennsylvania  employed 
16  per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  work  force  in  the  State.  It 
therefore  follows  that  capital  expenditures  per  worker  would  tend 
to  fall  even  lower  in  the  remainder  of  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  State.  For  1966,  therefore  it  can  be  calculated  that  with- 
out the  capital  expenditure  input  of  the  primary  metal  industries 
the  average  per  worker  expenditure  in  Pennsylvania  was  $1,029,  as 
against  the  $1,202  average  for  all  manufacturing  industries. 

The  significance  of  the  above  is  that  although  the  metal 
industry  has  maintained  a well  paid  work  force  in  the  State  it  is 
extremely  capital  rather  than  worker  intensive  and  remains  static  in 
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terms  of  new  emplo3mient.  Therefore  in  order  to  maintain  its  work 
force  large  expenditures  for  building  and  equipment  are  necessary. 
Evidence  is  that  this  is  not  being  maintained  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  1962  Pennsylvania's  initial  product  industries  invested 
$227.8  million  in  plant  and  equipment  compared  with  $884.7  million 
in  the  United  States  as  a whole.  By  1966  Pennsylvania's  invest- 
ment increased  by  74  per  cent  while  the  Nation  as  a whole  increased 
by  211  per  cent.  Whereas  the  state  recorded  25.7%  of  the  Nation's 
total  capital  investment  in  metal  products  in  1962,  by  1966  the 
State  accounted  for  only  14.9%  of  the  total. 


Should  this  trend  continue,  cumulative  deterioration  in 
much  of  the  direct  and  indirect  employment  will  take  place  such 
as  occurred  in  the  coal  industry.  As  a safeguard  alternate 
employment  services  should  be  generated  within  the  State's  steel 
centers  in  the  near  future. 

REGIONAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  SUPPLY  OF  LABOR  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  1950-1966 


The  major  concentration  of  new  population  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  pointed  out  in  a previous  section,  has  been  primarily  confined 
to  the  relatively  few  counties  of  the  State's  southeast  circums- 
cribed by  a radius  of  approximately  100  miles  of  its  Philadelphia 
Center;  with  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Chester,  Lehigh  and  Cumberland 
Counties  representing  the  heaviest  centers  of  population  growth. 
Correlated  with  this  growth  pattern  are  the  parallel  trends  in 
emplo3mient  growth.  To  illustrate  this  the  following  table  reflects 
the  geographic  changes  between  1950  and  1966  of  the  work  force  and  a 
total  emplo3mient  distribution  by  the  State's  labor  market  areas. 

From  the  data  presented  it  can  be  seen  that  ten  of  the  14  areas 
shown  here  increased  their  employment  at  a faster  rate  than  their 
work  forces,  reflecting  substantial  decreases  in  unemployment  over 
recent  years.  Conversely,  the  five  labor  market  areas  which  have 
registered  work  force  losses,  have  reflected  a slower  rate  of 
employment  loss,  again  reflecting  a drop  in  unemplo3mient  levels  which 
is  indicative  of  continued  outmigration  of  surplus  workers. 

The  changes  indicated  in  Table  75  indicate  that  the  bulk  of 
emplo3mient  growth  in  the  period  under  consideration  has  occurred 
in  those  six  of  the  labor  market  areas  listed  which  correspond  to 
the  population  growth  centers  of  the  State. 
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TABLE  75 


PENNSYLVANIA  WORK  FORCE  AND  EMPLOYMENT  CHANGES, 
BY  MAJOR  LABOR  MARKET  AREAS,  1950-1966 


Work  Force  (000 's) 

Employment 

(000 *s) 

1966 

1950 

Change 

1966 

1950 

Change 

ABE* 

204.2 

179.9 

+ 24.3 

200.6 

172.8 

+ 27.8 

Altoona 

53.8 

53.6 

+ • 2 

50.2 

48.4 

+ 1.8 

Erie 

105.7 

100.6 

+ 3.1 

102.4 

95.8 

+ 6.6 

Harrisburg 

180.5 

151.4 

+ 29.1 

176.1 

146.7 

+ 29.4 

Johnstown 

90.7 

104.5 

- 13.8 

86.3 

96.8 

- 10.5 

Lancaster 

134.0 

107.1 

+ 26.9 

131.9 

103.5 

+ 28.4 

Philadelphia* 

1,696.2 

1,455.3 

+240.9 

1,643. 4 

1,368.4 

+275.0 

Pittsburgh 

933.9 

930.4 

+ 3.5 

904.1 

865.9 

+ 38.2 

Pottsville 

60.1 

72.7 

- 12.6 

56.5 

65.3 

- 8.8 

Reading 

133.1 

121.2 

+ 11.9 

130.6 

115.0 

+ 15.6 

Scranton 

95.6 

109.2 

- 13.6 

90.7 

98.5 

- 7.8 

Union town  — 

Connellsville 

40.8 

52.1 

- 11.3 

37.7 

47.0 

- 9.3 

Wilkes-Barre  — 

Hazleton 

135.4 

161.2 

- 25.8 

128.6 

146.7 

- 18.1 

York 

138.2 

110.9 

+ 27.3 

135.1 

106.6 

+ 28.5 

Rest  of  State** 

760.6 

862.6 

-102.0 

717.6 

775.8 

- 58.2 

Total  State 

4,760.8 

4,572.7 

+188*1  (n6t) 

4,591.8 

4,253.2 

+338.6  (net) 

*Does  not  include  New  Jersey  portion  of  area 
**Includes  Williamsport 
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These  cities: 


Allentown-Bethlehem-Eas ton 

Harrisburg 

Lancaster 

Philadelphia 

Reading 

York 

representing  about  one-half  of  the  State’s  total  employment  in  1950, 
accounted  for  all  and  more  of  the  total  net  increase  in  Statewide 
employment  between  1950  and  1966.  Significantly,  the  Philadelphia 
labor  market  area  alone,  (excluding  the  New  Jersey  portion)  which 
accounted  for  close  to  one-third  of  the  State’s  employment  in  1950, 
registered  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  net  State  increase  for  the 
16  years  under  consideration. 
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TABLE  76  (Cont’d) 
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national  increase  of  30,783,000  workers  while  females  over  25  are  expected  to  take  another  29.8  percent. 

Combined,  these  two  groups  will  account  for  67.6  percent  of  the  overall  nationwide  growth.  Males,  over 
25,  will  be  represented  by  a 32.4  percent  share. 

By  1980,  therefore,  the  shape  of  the  Pennsylvania  labor  force  by  age,  and  sex  is  expected  to  be 
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COMPARATIVE  GROWTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  IM)USTRIES  BY  EMPLOYMENT  SHARES,  1965-1975 


The  foregoing  sections  which  described  the  demographic  charac 
teristics  of  Pennsylvania’s  population  and  its  current  employment  patterns 
foreshadow,  at  least  until  1975,  that  the  State  cannot,  on  an  overall  basis, 
expect  significant  growth  in  the  number  of  future  jobs.  It  would  seem  more 
likely  that  an  intensification  of  current  trends  will  continue  up  to  and 
somewhat  beyond  the  middle  of  the  next  decade  in  that  the  direction  of 
employment  will  continue  to  change  in  favor  of  non-manufacturing  activities 
as  against  the  manufacturing  sector  of  industry. 

The  performance  of  State  industry  has  been  classified  by  the  follow- 
ing major  categories: 

Industries  Expected  to  Grow  Faster  than  National  Industry  Aggregate 
Printing  and  Publishing 

Rubber  and  Miscellaneous  Products  Manufacturing 
Business  Services,  Repair  Services 

2.  Industries  Expected  to  Grow  More  Slowly  than  National  Industry  Aggregate 

Contract  Construction 
Primary  Non-Ferrous  Metal 
Non-Electrical  Machinery 
Fabricated  Metal  Industries 
Electrical  Machinery 

Transportation  Ecjuipment  Other  than  Motor  Vehicles  and  Aircraft 
Apparel 

Chemical  and  Allied  Products 

Trucking  and  Warehousing  Services 

Communications 

Wholesale  Trade 

Food  and  Dairy  Stores 

Eating  and  Drinking  Places 

General  Merchandise  Stores 

Other  Retail  Trade 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

Hotels  and  Lodging  Houses 

Other  Personal  Services 

Entertainment  and  Recreation 

Medical  and  Health  Services 

Private  Educational  Services 

Welfare  and  Non-Profit  Organizations 

Other  Profes  -ional  and  Related  Government  and  Public  Education 

3.  Industries  Expected  to  Decline  in  Pennsylvania  although  Growing  Nationally 

Non-durable  goods  other  than  food,  textiles,  and  printing,  chemicals 
and  public  goods 

Rails  and  Railway  express  services 
Miscellaneous  transportation  services 
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4. 


Industries  Expected  to  Decline  Both  Nationally  and  in  Pennsylvania 


Agriculture 

Mining 

Primary  Ferrous  Metal  Mfg. 

Food  and  Kindred  Products  Mfg. 

Textile  Mfg. 

Aircraft  Mfg. 

5.  Industries  Expected  to  Decline  Nationally  but  Grow  in  Pennsylvania 
Motor  Vehicles 

Utility  and  Sanitary  Services 


As  indicated  previously  the  employment  changes  occurring  in  the 
State  are  now  considerably  based  on  the  changing  character  of  the  Statens 
industry  rather  than  its  growth  potential  as  evidenced  by  the  differing 
proportions  oi  industrial  mix  and  State  share  since  1950  as  between  the 
manufacturing  and  non-manufacturing  industrial  sectors: 


TABLE  80 

POTENTIAL  EMPLOYMENT  CHANGES  AS  A RESULT  OF  STATE  MIX 
AND  SHARE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  (LESS  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT) 


Non-Mfg.  Mfg. 


Year 

Industrial 

Mix 

State 

Share 

Industrial 

Mix 

State 

Share 

1950-60 

- 95,837 

-296,871 

+ 2,071 

-165,566 

1960-65 

+ 38,230 

-149,840 

- 67,700 

- 63,800 

1965-75 

+228,737 

-350,436 

-174,194 

- 65,415 

As  indicated  in  the  above  relationships  it  would  appear  that  the 
following  trends  have  developed: 

1.  Since  1950  changes  in  non-manufacturing  are  in  the  direction  of  a mix 
which  potentially  should  increase  emplo3mient  growth  above  the  national 
average  for  most  non-manufacturing  industries. 
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2.  Conversely  the  mix  of  manufacturing  industries  in  the  State  is 
becoming  progressively  less  capable  of  expanding  employment. 

3.  However,  in  non-manufacturing  the  inability  to  expand  emplo3rment  is 
and  will  be  due  primarily,  in  view  of  the  currently  low  unemplo)mient 
rate,  to  a lack  of  available  labor,  as  a result  of  low  population 
growth  which  primarily  supports  the  industries  concerned  in  the  non- 
manufacturing sector. 

4.  Manufacturing  represents  the  reverse  image  in  that  low  employment 
growth  will  be  more  subject  to  the  emerging  industry  configuration 
with  its  low  labor  demands  rather  than  unavailability  of  labor. 


The  movement  of  future  emplo3nnent  between  industries  through 
1975,  clearly  away  from  manufacturing  and  into  non-production  oriented 
industries,  should  strongly  influence  the  occupational  demands  of  the 
forthcoming  decade.  Projections  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  on  occupational  distributions  indicate  a disproportionate 
demand  for  professional,  technical,  clerical  and  service  workers  as  follows: 


TABLE  81 

PENNSYLVANIA  MANPOWER  DISTRIBUTION  BY  OCCUPATION 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Percent 

Number 

Increase 

of 

Occupation 

1970 

Percentage 

1970-1975 

Increase 

Prof., tech.  & Kindred 

645,500 

13.6 

65,000 

24.3 

Managers,  Officials,  & 

Prop. 

345,000 

7.2 

18,000 

6.2 

Clerical  & Kindred 

760,000 

16.0 

52,500 

20.3 

Sales 

370,000 

7.8 

18,700 

6.2 

Craftsmen,  Foremen,  & 

Kindred 

724,000 

15.2 

35,000 

12.2 

Operatives 

1,039,000 

21.8 

34,000 

12.1 

Service  Workers, 

Prvt.  Household 

89,500 

1.9 

4,000 

1.5 

Service  Workers, Other 

471,000 

9.9 

44,000 

17.6 

Laborers 

235,000 

4.9 

(-2,200) 

— 

Farmers,  & Fern. 

Laborers 

81,000 

1.7 

(-7,000) 

— 

Total 

4,760,000 

100.0 

271,200 
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As  may  be  seen  the  broad  occupations  listed  above  are  effected  to 
create  a heavier  demand  by  1975  than  their  representation  in  the  population 
currently.  This  is  particularly  so  of  health  occupations  such  as  medical 
and  dental  technicians,  practical  nurses  and  hospital  attendants,  and  for 
protective  workers  such  as  policemen  in  the  service  area.  In  addition,  the 
anticipated  need  for  scientists  should  also  create  a corresponding  demand 
for  scientific  technicians  as "support  personnel. 


PROJECTED  CHANGES  IN  REGIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

As  demonstrated  in  the  preceding  section,  the  preponderance  of  net 
new  employment  has  been  limited  to  a relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
State.  The  continuation  of  this  trend,  at  least  through  1975,  seems 
assured.  Projections  of  employment  growth  for  the  State  and  its  labor 
market  areas  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Emplo3mient  Security  indicate 
that  the  geographical  movements  of  employment  should  be  fairly  stable  in 
terms  of  past  trends,  as  evidenced  from  the  following  table  prepared  by 
the  Department. 
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TABLE  82 


TOTAL  RESIDENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  EMPLOYMENT 
FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  PENNSYLVANIA,  TWELVE  MAJOR  AREAS, 

AND  SELECTED  SMALLER  AREAS 

1950,  1960,  AND  PROJECTED  1970,  1975 


Total  Resident  fiaployment 

Increase  or  Decrease  froo: 

UB(»  K4RKET  ISEk 

of  Parsons  14  Tears  It  Over 
(in  thousands) 

1950  to  1960 

1960  to  1970 

i960  to 

1975 

Census 

1950 

Census 

1960 

Projected 
1970  1/ 

Projected 

1975 1/ 

Number 

(000) 

% 

Humber 

(000) 

% 

Nimber 

(000) 

% 

ONITEO  STATES 

59,648.02/ 

66,681.0 

81,000.0 

37,500.0 

+7,033.0 

+11.8^ 

+14,319.0 

+21.5% 

+20,819.0 

+31.23? 

FIKHSILVANIA 

3,930.7 

4,127.2 

4,760.0 

5,022,0 

+196.5 

+ 5.0^ 

+632.S 

+15^3% 

+894.8 

+21.7% 

STANDARD  KSTROFOLITAN 

Statistical  areas 

AUentown-Bethl  ehea- 
Easton  SRSA 
Lahigh  Countj 
Horthaapton  Countj 
lav  Jaraaj  portion 

181.9 

84.2 

75.8 

21.9 

197.5 

93.2 
80.1 

24.2 

2^.0 

110.0 

89.2 

28.3 

240.0 

116.0 

94.0 

30.0 

+ 15.6 

+ 9.0 
+ 4.3 
+ 2.3 

+ 8.6% 
+10.7 
+ 5.7 
+10.5 

+ 30.5 
+ 16.8 
+ 9.1 
+ 4.6 

+15.h% 

+18.0 

+11.4 

+19.0 

+ 42.5 
+ 22.8 
+ 13.9 

+ 5.8 

+21.5% 

424.5 

+17.4 

+24.0 

^toona  SM5A 
(^air  County) 

47.5 

46.2 

51.3 

53.2 

- 1.3 

- 2.7% 

+ 5.1 

+11.0% 

+ 7.0 

+15.23? 

Side  SHSA 
(Erla  County) 

86.2 

86.9 

105.5 

113.0 

+ 0.7 

+ 0.8^ 

+ 18.6 

+2L.U% 

+ 26.1 

+30.05? 

Harrisburg  SKSA 
Cuaberland  County 
Dauphin  County 
Earry  Couniy 

127.1 

36.2 

82.3 

8.6 

144.9 

47.8 

87.9 
9.2 

179.6 
66.7 

101.7 
11.2 

190.4 

72.3 

106.2 

11.9 

+ 17.8 
+ 11.6 
+ 5.6 
+ 0.6 

+1U.0% 
+32.0 
+ 6.3 
+ 7.0 

+ 34.7 
+ 18.9 
+ 13 .3 
+ 2.0 

+23*7% 

+39.5 

+15.7 

+21.7 

+ 45.5 
+ 24.5 
+ 18.3 
+ 2.7 

+31.^3? 

+51.3 

+20.8 

+29.3 

Johnstcxm  S4SA 
Cambria  County 
Sonars st  County 

92.6 

£7.2 

25.4 

84.8 

61.7 

23.1 

90.2 
64.0 

26.2 

92.4 
64.9 

27.5 

- 7.8 

- 5.5 

- 2.3 

- 8.k% 

- 8.2 
- 9.1 

+ 5.4 
+ 2.3 
+ 3.1 

+ 6.U% 

+ 3.7 
+13.4 

+ 7.6 
+ 3.2 
+ 4.4 

+ 9.03? 
+ 5.2 
+19.0 

Lancaster  SMSA 
(Lancaster  County) 

97.5 

113.2 

136.9 

146.0 

+ 15.7 

+16.1JC 

+ 23.7 

+20.9% 

+ 32.3 

+29.03? 

Philadelphia  SH5A 
Rucks  County 
Chester  County 
Delaware  County 
Hontgoaery  County 
Philadelphia  County 
Hew  Jersey  portion 

Pittsburgh  SUSA 
Alleghany  County 
Bearer  County 
Vashington  County 
ifestnoreland  County 

1,438.0  ‘ 

58.3 
59.6 

156.3 
141.2 
827.2 

195.4 

808.8 

566.9 

65.3 

72.0 

104.6 

1,645.2 

110.2 

77.5 

206.5 
201.2 

788.6 
261.2 

832.1 

577.6 

70.7 

70.8 
113.0 

2,011.0 

173.2 

104.5 

269.2 

274.5 

875.5 

314.1 

918.4 

625.3 

79.0 

76.1 
138.0 

2,160.0 

195.5 

115.0 

292.5 

301.0 

916.0 

340.0 

952.0 

644.0 
*«3.0 
-^.0 

14/.0 

+207.2 
+ 51.9 
+ 17.9 
+ 50.2 
+ 60.0 
- 38.6 
+ 65.8 

+ 23.3 

+ 10.7 
+ 5.4 
- 1.2 
+ 8.4 

+lU.h% 
+89.0 
+30.0 
+32.1 
+42.5 
- 4.7 

+33.7 

+ 2,9^ 
+ 1.9 
+ 8.3 
-1.7 
+ 8.0  i 

+365.8 
+ 63.0 

+ 27.0 

+ 62.7 
+ 73.3 
+ 86.9 
+ 52.9. 

+ 86.3 
+ 47.7 
+ 8.3 
+ 5.3 
+ 25.0 

+22.2% 

+57.2 

+34.3 

+30.4 

+36.4 

+11.0 

+2Q.3 

+10.h% 
+ 8.3 
+11.7 
+ 7.5 
+22.1 

+514.8 
+ 85.3 
+ 37.5 
+ 86.0 
+ 99.8 
+127.4 
+ 78.8 

+119.9 
+ 66.4 
+ 12.3 
+ 7.2 
+ 34.0 

+31.33? 

+77.4 

+48.4 

+41.6 

+49.6 

+16.2 

+30.2 

+14.43? 

+11.5 

+17.4 

+10.2 

+30.1 

Reading  SMSA 
(Barks  County) 

112.8 

117.1 

134.3 

140.6 

+ 4.3 

+ 3.8% 

+ 17.2 

+14.7^ 

+ 23.5 

+20.13? 

Scranton  SdSA 
(Lackawanna  County) 

92.3 

83.7 

92.3 

95.8 

- 8.6 

- 9.3^ 

8.6 

+10.3% 

+ 12.1 

+14.53? 

Wilkes-Earre — 
Hazleton  SMSA 
(luzame  County) 

138.9 

121.9 

133.8 

140.5 

- 17.0 

-12.2^ 

+ 11.9 

+ 9.8% 

+ 18.6 

+15.33? 

Toric  SKSA 
Adams  County 
Tork  County 

101.2 

16.7 

84.5 

115.7 
20.0 

95.7 

140.5 

24.9 

115.6 

150.0 

26.9 

123.1 

+ 14.5 
+ 3.3 
+ 11.2 

+U.3% 

+19.8 

+13.3 

+ 24.8 
+ 4.9 
+ 19.9 

+21.h% 

+24.5 

+20.8 

+ 34.3 
+ 6.9 
+ 27.4 

+29.65? 

+34.5 

+28.6 
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Analysis  of  the  data  contained  above  indicates  that  between 
1960  and  1975  only  ten  of  the  31  Labor  Market  area  counties  in- 
cluded in  the  table  will  have  increased  their  emplojnnent  at  a rate 
near  to  or  greater  than  the  national  rate  of  31.2  percent.  These 
are  ; 


TABLE  83 

TEN  COUNTY  GROWTH  IN  EMPLOYMENT 


County 

Employment 

1960 

Percent  Increase 
1960-75 

Total 

Increase 

Cumberland 

47,800 

+51.3 

24,500 

Bucks 

110,200 

+77.4 

85,300 

Chester 

77,500 

+48.4 

37,500 

Delaware 

206,500 

+41.6 

86,000 

Montgomery 

201,200 

+49.6 

99,800 

Perry 

9,200 

+29.3 

2,700 

Adams 

20,000 

+34.5 

6,900 

York 

95,700 

+28.6 

27,400 

Erie 

86,900 

+30.0 

26,100 

Wes tmo reland 

113,000 

+30.1 

34,000 

Total 

968,000 

+44.4 

430,200 

Total  State 

4,127,200 

+21.7 

894,800 

(Including  N.J. 
Employment 

Percent  Counties 
to  State 

23.4 

48.1 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  areas  listed  above  are,  and 
will  be,  the  most  advanced  competitively  in  terms  of  employment  within 
the  State  in  that,  on  the  whole  it  is  expected  that  they  will  grow 
through  1975  at  a rate  twice  that  of  the  State  on  the  average  and 
considerably  faster  than  the  employment  rise  for  the  nation  as  a whole. 
However,  as  in  the  past,  it  is  expected  that  the  Southeast  quadrant 
will  continue  to  experience  the  greatest  absolute  growth  as  can  be 


er|c 
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seen  by  abstracting  Erie  and  Westmoreland  counties  from  the 
preceding  table  and  substituting  the  expected  employment  growth 
for  Pennsylvania  residents  of  the  New  Jersey  Labor  Market  area: 

TABLE  84 


COMPARISON  OF  EMPLOYMENT  GROWTH  S.E. 
COUNTIES  TO  TEN  COUNTIES 


Southeast  Counties 

Total  10  Counties 

Percent  S.E.  to 
total 


Employment  Total  Increase 
1960  1960-75 


768,100 

968,000 

79.3 


370,100 

430,200 

86.3 


Percent 

Increase 

48.8 

44.1 


Although  the  data  presented  here  is  not  strictly  comparable  with 
that  of  the  preceding  section,  primarily  because  of  the  overlap  of 
years  chosen  and  the  definitional  differences  between  work  force  and 
resident  labor  force,  it  would  still  seem  evident  there  will  be  a 
continuous  movement  of  the  bulk  of  new  economic  resources  into  the 
southeastern  and  south  central  part  of  the  State  while  most  of  the 
remaining  areas  remain  in  the  status  of  marginal  adjuncts  to  the 
Statens  economy. 

SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  THE  ENTRY  LABOR  FORCE 

As  indicated  by  the  projections  in  the  foregoing  section,  it 
is  expected  that  the  State  labor  force  will  continue  to  increase  its 
representation  of  14-24  year  olds  over  the  next  decade.  Between  1960 
and  1970  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  estimates  that  a total  of 
1,010,000  persons  in  this  age  group  will  seek  employment  in  addition 
to  those  who  were  already  working  or  seeking  work.  Between  1970  and 
1980  an  additional  1,139,000  will  replace  those  of  the  previous  decade. 
Since  most  of  these  w? LI  be  products  of  the  Pennsylvania  school 
system,  it  will  become  a major  requirement  for  the  State  to  provide 
the  requisite  oppOi  jrity  for  these  youngsters  as  they  emerge  into 
the  world  of  work. 

In  respect  to  this,  the  dimensions  of  the  school  population  and 
the  potential  labor  force  supplied  and  its  implications  can  be 
illustrated  in  the  following  table  for  the  years  for  which  estimates 
are  available: 


TABLE  85 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  TURNOVER  AND  POTENTIAL  LABOR  lORCE 
ENTRIES  (1965-1975) 


Total  Enrolled  in  Grade  9,  1962-72 
Total  expected  Secondary  School  Graduates,  1966-76 
Grade  9-12  Expected  Secondary  School  Dropouts 

Total  Secondary  School  Graduate  not  continuing  in 
postsecondary  schools,  1965-75 

Total  Secondary  School  Grade  enrolled  in  postsecondary 
schools  1962-72 

Total  Expected  to  receive  Bachelor *s  and  First 
Professional  Degrees  1966-76 

Estimated  postsecondary  dropouts 


2,338,100 

2,018,900 

319,200 


825,200 

994,900 


573,500 

421,400 


319,200 


825,200 


573,500 

421,400 


Total  labor  force  while  attending  school  and  potential 
additions  to  entry  labor  force  over  10  years 

Less  total  in  labor  force  (14-24  years  of  age)  1965 
Total  new  potential  entries  (14-24  years)  1966-75 
Less  expected  age  14-24  new  entries  in  labor  force  1966-75 
Net  expected  to  enter  labor  force 


2,139,300 

831,300 

1,308,000 

1,068,100 

239,900 


The  new  labor  force  up  to  1975  will  be  shaped  by  nearly  one  million 
graduates  and  persons  with  some  advanced  training  while  the  niunber  of 
non- continuing  high  school  graduates  are  expected  to  numerically  and 
proportionally  decree  a,  as  illustrated  below: 

TABLE  86 


ESTIMATED  PENNSYLVANIA  SECONDARY  AND 
COLLEGE  GRADUATES  (1965-1975) 


Pos  tsecondary 

Secondary  School 

Graduates  First 

Graduates  not 

Professional 

Estimated  labor 

Es  timated 

Year 

Continuing 

and  Bachelor 

force  (ages  14-24) 

Population  (14-24) 

1965 

88,400 

40,600 

831,300 

1,842,300 

1966 

82,500 

42,000 

864,400 

1,910,500 

1967 

77,300 

45,000 

898,800 

1,965,800 

1968 

74,600 

52,300 

934,600 

2,021,100 

1969 

76,400 

61,200 

971,800 

2,076,400 

1970 

75,700 

63,000 

1,010,000 

2,134,000 

1971 

72,600 

65,200 

1,021,400 

2,159,200 

1972 

71,200 

67,400 

1,032,800 

2,190,400 

1973 

68,100 

71,900 

1,044,400 

2,221,600 

1974 

69,100 

76,000 

1,056,200 

2,252,800 

1975 

69,300 

78,200 

1,068,100 

2,284,000 

Amt, 

Change 

(1965-1975)  -21.6 

+93.1 

+28.5 

+24.0 
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The  relatively  rapid  growth  of  college  graduates,  and,  by  infer- 
ence, those  with  training  beyond  high  school,  is  compared  to  the 
expected  slower  growth  of  the  population  14-24  and  the  increase  in  that 
age  group  labor  force  indicates  the  greater  influence  of  qualitative 
rather  than  quantitative  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  incoming  labor 
supply.  This  in  turn  requires  the  provision  for  requisite  job  and 
employment  opportunities  within  the  State  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
the  future  labor  force. 

The  extent  to  which  these  job  opportunities  will  be  forthcoming 
can  be  shown  in  the  following  table  which  compares  school  achievement 
to  projected  levels  of  broad  occupational  categories  for  the  year 
1975  to  illustrate  closeness  of  fit  between  potential  job  seekers 
and  occupational  demand: 


TABLE  87 

LABOR  ENTRIES  VS.  OCCUPATIONAL  DEMAND 


Projected  Potential  Labor  Entries,  1975  Extended 

(Estimated  Average  1965-1975) Occupational  Demand,  1975 


College  Graduates 

57,400 

Professional  & Managerial 

54,300 

High  School  and 
Some  Postsecondary 

124,600 

Technical,  Clerical, 
Sales  and  Craftsmen 

105,300 

H.S.  non-graduates 
Total 

31,900 

Operatives,  Service 
and  Labors 

99,200 

213,900 

258,800 

From  the  above  estimates  it  would  appear  that,  on  the  whole,  labor 
shortages  should  occur  in  the  State.  These,  however,  are  apparently 
related  to  the  demand  for  less  skilled,  less  well  paying  positions  in 
the  service,  operative  and  laboring  occupations  which  on  the  whole  are 
related  to  lower  level  of  educational  achievement.  Granted  that  a 
significant  number  of  young  females  may  never  enter  the  labor  force,  it 
is  most  likely  that  the  gap  may  even  grow  wider  at  the  demand  level  for 
lower  occupational  categories . An  additional  factor  which  may  serve  to 
hide  the  disproportion  of  opportunity,  of  course,  is  the  requirement  of 
the  armed  forces  for  manpower,  the  result  of  which  may  be  the  failure 
to  return  of  large  numbers  of  young  men  after  the  completion  of  their 
service. 

Of  equal  importance  in  this  developing  picture  is  the  evidence 
that  the  State  is  also  failing  to  meet  the  occupational  requirements 
of  1975  in  the  teeth  of  the  above  disproportion  in  the  sense  that 


the  numbers  of  relatively  well  educated  youth  may  exceed  gross  demand. 
In  the  more  skilled  occuoations  there  is  expected  to  develop  (as  more 
fully  presented  in  a later  section  of  this  report)  a shortage  of 
specifically  trained  manpower  as  evidenced  below: 

TABLE  88 


OCCUPATIONAL  DEMAND  VS.  AVAILABILITY 


Anticipated  Demand,  1957 

Supply  of  Occupational 
Trained  Graduates  1967 

Est.  Add*l  Output  Annually 
To  Meet  1975  Demand 

Non-degree 

Technical,  Clerical 

Sale  & Craftsmen  105,300 

60,000 

45,300 

Operative  & 

Service  Occupation  99,200 

204,500 

40,900 

100,900 

58,300 

103,600 

It  would  appear  therefore,  that  while  educational  levels  are  rising 
in  the  State,  opportunity  is  lagging  behind,  both  in  terms  of  the  gross 
disproportion  of  projected  occupational  demand  and  the  even  greater  lag 
in  training  youth  for  whatever  opportunities  may  exist. 

In  summation,  the  following  figures  graphically  illustrate  the 
opportunity  lag  by  comparing  the  expected  proportion  of  job  availability 
from  new  employment  as  against  expected  jobs  created  by  withdrawals  from 
the  labor  force  in  Pennsylvania  as  against  the  nation  as  a whole: 
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TABLE  89 


SiillO  OF  NEW  ENTRIES  TO  NEW  GROWIH  JOBS  VS. 
REPLACEMENT  JOBS,  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  UNITED  STATES 
1960-1970,  1970-1980 


1 ^ j 

Pennsylvania 

United  States 

Labor  Force  1960 

4,420,000 

69,887,000 

New  Entries  1960-1970 

1,010,000 

19,934,000 

Total 

5,430,000 

89,821,000 

Expected  Labor  Force  1970 

4,915,000 

85,257,000 

Expected  Withdrawal  (old  Jobs) 

515,000 

4,564,000 

New  Growth  at  Full  Employment 

495,000 

15,370,000 

Ratio  New  Jobs  to  Old 

.96X 

3.3X 

Labor  Force  1970 

4,915,000 

85,257,000 

New  Entries  1970-1980 

1,139,000 

23,672,000 

Total 

6,054,000 

108,929,000 

Expected  Labor  Force  1980 

5,449,000 

100,670,000 

Expected  Withdrawals  (Old  Jobs) 

605,000 

8,259,000 

New  Growth  at  Full  Employment 

534,000 

15,413,000 

Ratio  New  Jobs  to  Old 

1 

.88X 

I.IX 

- 

From  the  above  projections  it  would  appear  that  although  the 
Pennsylvania  experience  will  draw  closer  to  that  of  the  U.S.  average, 
nevertheless  the  proportion  of  replacement  jobs  for  youth  will  increase 
in  the  State  with  the  obvious  consequences  that  for  those  who  wish  to 
break  into  new  paths,  opportunities  will  by  and  large  be  bound  in  the 
State  by  the  shape  of  the  older  labor  force  which  they  will  replace  unless 
the  nature  of  the  job  structure  itself  radically  changes. 
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SECTION  II--ECONOMIC  TRENDS  AND  MANPOI^ER  PROJECTIONS 


CHAPTER  V 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  OF  MANPOI^ER  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  importance  of  an  effective  educational  system  to  the 
competitive  posture  of  Pennsylvania  was  emphasized  in  Chapter  IV. 

Therefore,  it  seemed  obvious  that  there  should  be  conducted  an  examination 
of  the  occupational  education  manpower  supply  and  demand  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  source  and  quantity  of  occupational  education  graduates  is 
an  essential  factor  in  total  program  planning.  These  data  are  also  a 
useful  measure  in  determining  the  present  status  of  occupational  education 
and  in  assessing  the  training  needs  of  the  State.  If  the  total  annual 
supply  is  known,  these  data  can  be  applied  to  the  total  annual  manpower 
demand  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  unmet  needs  each  year.  However, 
this  is  only  one  quantitative  measure  and  bears  no  relationship  to  program 
quality. 


The  study  of  the  supply  of  ocr-oationally  trained  persons  from 
preparatory  programs  was  undertaken  tc  ^.dentify  the  principal  training 
agencies  and  their  output  of  trained  non— professional  manpower  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1967.  Nine  major  training  institutions  or  agencies 
supplied  the  data  for  this  report.  Data  from  other  educational  agencies 
that  contributed  a comparatively  small  number  of  trained  entrants  into 
the  labor  force  are  not  included  in  this  report  but  they  are  described  in 
the  narrative  about  the  education  training  agencies. 

The  institutional  supply  data  in  the  report  were  grouped  into 
eight  major  occupational  categories.  The  major  categories  are  combinations 
of  specific  occupational  classifications  (164  occupations  for  major  counties 
and  65  for  smaller  counties).  The  information  was  collected  on  a county- 
wide basis  and  then  grouped  to  obtain  the  State  totals. 

The  major  contribution  of  the  institutional  supply  study  to  the 
program  planning  model  was  the  count  of  all  graduates  by  each  occupation 
classification.  However,  this  aggregate  total  by  each  occupation  did  not 
indicate  the  graduates  by  various  types  ol  institutions.  The  purpose  of 
this  report  was  to  analyze  the  institut.'onal  output  of  occupational 
education  graduates.  The  analysis  will  enable  the  reader  to  determine  the 
relative  contribution  of  each  institution  to  a given  occupation.  The 
resulting  information  and  its  relationship  to  the  aggregate  total  provides 
an  additional  dimension  for  program  planning. 


INSTITUTIONS  OFFERING  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


The  agencies  considered  for  inclusion  in  the  survey  were  those 
offering  preparatory  programs  for  training  first  entrants  into  full-time 
skilled  employment.  Based  on  discussions  with  appropriate  occupational 
educators,  the  following  agencies  were  surveyed: 

o Public  Secondary  Vocational  and  Technical  Schools 

o Community  Colleges 

o Private  Trade  and  Technical  Schools 

o Private  Business  Schools 

o State  Trade  and  Technical  Schools 

o Manpower  Development  Training  Programs 

o State  Retraining  Programs 

o Two-Year  Programs  in  Four-Year  Schools 

o Private  Junior  Colleges 

Other  specialized  training  agencies  were  contacted  in  an  effort  to  determine 
their  output  of  occupational  graduates  in  1967.  Included  were  the 
correctional  institutions,  vocational  rehabilitation,  apprenticeship  programs, 
community  affairs,  Appalachia  Regional  Development  Commission,  and  privately 
endowed  vocational  schools.  There  are  still  other  agencies  and  institutions 
which  offer  some  types  of  occupational  education  programs  such  as  hospitals, 
and  a number  of  civic,  religious,  and  social  welfare  organizations. 

Several  factors  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  this  survey  of  trained 
manpower  supply.  First,  no  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  the  quality  or 
equate  the  output  of  one  or  more  types  of  institutions.  For  example,  no 
claim  is  intended  that  a technician  graduated  from  a public  secondary 
school  was  exposed  to  the  same  level  of  instruction  as  that  provided  by  a 
postsecondary  institution.  Of  the  agencies  surveyed  in  the  study,  the  public 
schools  and  a few  State-aided  and  endowed  trade  and  technical  schools 
offered  occupational  education  at  the  secondary  level.  All  other  programs 
operated  at  the  postsecondary  level. 

Secondly,  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  an  occupational  education 
graduate  was  considered  as  one  who  completed  his  training  in  a less  than 
baccalaureate  degree  program.  It  was  assumed  that  upon  graduation,  the 
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graduate  was  immediately  available  to  enter  the  labor  force  in  the 
occupation  for  which  he  was  trained.  Obviously,  there  is  a certain 
amount  of  attrition,  usually  the  result  of  graduates  entering  military 
service,  college,  other  Bchools  or  possibly  unemployment,  Eninger  states 
in  his  Report  on  Pennsylvania  Data  from  a National  Follow-Up  Study  of 
High  School  Level  Technical  and  Industrial  Vocational  Graduates  tha^: 

The  great  majority  of  Pennsylvania  vocational  program 
graduates  go  directly  to  work  after  completion  of  high 
school.  For  the  three  graduating  classes  (1953,1958, 

1962)  combined,  77.3  percent  went  directly  to  work, 

5.1  percent  went  ot  college,  15.6  percent  went  into 
military  service  and  only  2,0  percent  continued  in 
some  type  of  trade  and  technical  school.  There  is  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  percentage  that  goes  directly 
to  work  and  an  increase  in  the  percentage  that  goes 
to  military  service  after  school. 

A final  factor  has  to  do  with  the  identification  of  a graduate. 

The  data  in  this  supply  study  does  not  include  those  whose  training  was 
accomplished  on-the-job  or  by  a specific  employer,  including  apprenticeship 
training.  Neither  does  the  data  include  those  already  employed  who 
received  training  supplementary  to  their  occupation. 

The  following  narrative  describes  the  major  occupational  education 
tiraining  agencies  in  Pennsylvania,  It  includes  the  nine  agencies  or 
programs  whose  graduate  data  were  used  in  this  report  and  a tenth  group 
whose  output  of  graduates  was  relatively  small.  Each  contributing 
agency  is  described  in  general,  examples  of  each  are  cited,  and  some 
suggestions  are  given  that  might  be  helpful  in  increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  the  agency  as  a supplier  of  occupational  education  graduates. 


PUBLIC  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

The  contributing  occupational  education  training  agencies  in  this 
group  were  the  comprehensive  high  schools,  the  area  vocational-technical 
schools  (AVTS)  and  the  self-contained  vocational-technical  high  schools 
usually  operating  in  the  larger  cities.  Although  most  of  the  high  schools 
in  Pennsylvania  are  not  comprehensive  in  the  literal  sense,  many  of  them^ 
offer  some  kind  of  occupational  education,  oftentimes  only  office  education. 
The  truly  comprehensive  high  schools  in  the  State  offer  a variety  of 
occupational  programs,  e.g.,  agriculture,  home  economics,  office  occupauions, 
health  services,  distributive  education,  trade  and  industrial  education, 
and  technical  education. 


The  area  vocational-technical  schools  — 40  operating  in  1968-69  

are  a relatively  new  approach  to  occupational  education  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  course  offerings  in  the  area  schools  show  much  variation  with  an 
average  of  22  courses  being  offered  in  each  school*  The  average  senior 
high  school  enrollment  in  the  attendance  area  serviced  by  an  AVTS  is  5 100. 
The  average  student  enrollment  in  an  AVTS  is  approximately  900. 

A projection  of  the  number  of  graduates  from  the  AVIS  might 
approximate  the  following  figures  based  on  30  percent  each  year  of  the 
average  enrollment  of  900. 


TABLE  90 

PROJECTION  OF  AVT  SCHOOLS,  ENROLLMENTS 
AND  GRADUATES  TO  1975 


YEAR 

NUMBER  OF 
SCHOOLS 
(AVTS) 

AVERAGE 

ENROLLMENT 

(10-11-12) 

NUMBER  OF 
GRADUATES 

1967-68 

28 

25,200 

756 

1968-69 

40 

36,000 

10,800 

1974-75 

70 

63,000 

18,900 

The  majority  of  the  area  schools  are  operated  as  shared— time  service 
centers  apart  from  the  high  schools  in  the  service  area.  A few  of  the  new 
area  schools  are  operating  as  full-time  or  self-contained  centers  at  which 
a student  receives  both  his  academic  and  occupational  training.  The 
programs  in  the  public  schools  are  primarily  secondary  programs,  but  there 
are  adult  programs  and  some  postsecondary  programs  in  operation.  The  data 
on  the  postsecondary  and  adult  students  are  not  included  in  this  report 
unless  the  program  is  truly  preparatory. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 


1.  Reexamine  and  evaluate  offerings  in  the  light  of  updated  local  and 
State  manpower  data  projections. 
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2.  Make  use  of  the  systematic  planning  procedure  described  in 
Chapter  VI  to  make  program  revisions  or  selections  from  all 
feasible  alternatives. 

3.  Develop  a unified  system  for  reporting  students  in  all  occupational 
areas . 

4.  Establish  and  maintain  a statistical  record  system  that  provides 
for  obtaining  occupational  education  student  data  as  soon 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  as  possible. 


COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 


The  Pennsylvania  Community  College  Act  was  signed  into  law  on 
August  24,  1963.  The  Community  College  in  Pennsylvania  is  a two-year 
comprehensive  collegiate  institution  designed  to  serve  primarily  the 
people  who  reside  in  the  community  area.  It  is  expected  to  provide  for 
the  fulle<:t  possible  development  of  the  potentialities  and  capabilities 
of  all  interested  individuals.  This  education  is  to  be  provided  at  low 
cost  and  easy  access.  Most  of  the  present  community  colleges  have  been 
established  on  a county  basis.  However,  several  have  been  developed  to 
service  multi-county  areas.  The  recently  approved  Pennsylvania  plan  for 
high  education  provides  for  the  development  of  additional  community 
colleges  in  the  State. 

Characteristically  community  colleges  offer  comprehensive 
programs  which  include: 

o Transfer  curriculums  (to  4 year  colleges  and  universities) 
o Occupational  educational  curriculums 
o General  education  curriculums  for  cultural  purposes 
o Community  Service  curriculum 
o Developmental  or  remedial  curriculums 

The  concern  of  this  study  was  only  with  the  number  of  graduates 
from  the  occupational  education  curriculums.  In  1968-69,  there  were 
twelve  community  colleges  in  operation  in  Pennsylvania  all  of  which 
reported  occupational  education  curriculums.  Occupational  education 
programs  were  offered  in  the  fields  of  business,  agriculture,  public 
service,  and  industry. 
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The  Fall  enrollment  for  Pennsylvania’s  Community  Colleges  for 
the  school  year  1968-69  was  30,600  students.  Students  attending 
Pennsylvania’s  community  colleges  ranged  in  age  from  18  to  65  years. 

The  community  colleges  are  becoming  a substantial  contributor 
of  occupational  education  graduates  by  gearing  their  curriculums  to 
meet  the  occupational  demands  of  the  georgraphical  area  they  serve. 

The  State  plan  for  higher  education  in  Pennsylvania  recommends  that  the 
community  colleges  devote  about  70  percent  of  their  resources  to 
occupational  education-  It  is  expected  that  in  the  future,  the  total 
enrollment  of  the  community  colleges  will  greatly  increase  and  that 
the  major  part  of  the  increase  will  be  in  occupational  education 
curriculums.  If  the  ambitious  goals  of  the  community  college  movement 
are  realized  these  institutions  will  truly  become  a prime  source  of 
skilled  manpower. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 


1.  Allocate  the  full  amount  (15%  or  more)  of  Federal  funds 
coming  to  the  State  to  the  community  colleges  for 
postsecondary  occupational  education  program  development. 

2.  Place  much  more  emphasis  on  the  promotion  and  establishment 
of  occupational  education  programs  in  the  Community  Colleges. 

3.  Develop  and  maintain  an  effective  system  of  statistical  and 
financial  reporting. 

4.  Take  necessary  steps  to  participate  in  the  graduate  follow-up 
system  now  in  operation  for  secondary  school  students. 


PRIVATE  TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 


Private  trade  and  technical  schools  are  specialized  schools, 
oriented  toward  industry’s  occupational  training  needs,  that  offer 
great  variety  and  flexibility  in  th'jir  programs.  Each  program  is 
designed  with  a particular  occupational  objective  and  often  created 
to  meet  a particular  need  of  industry  in  a given  area. 

The  private  trade  schools  in  Pennsylvania  are  governed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Private  Trade  Schools,  which  issues  licenses  to  the  schools 
and/or  their  agents.  The  board  also  approves  the  administrative, 
instructional,  and  supervisory  staffs  of  these  schools  to  establish 
and  maintain  acceptable  standards  of  operation. 
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A private  trade  and  technical  school  usually  operates  its 
programs  with  income  from  the  tuition  paid  by  students  and  therefore, 
a definite  occupational  need  must  exist  before  a program  is  established. 
It  is  a matter  of  economics  whether  a private  trade  school  survives  in 
an  area.  If  the  school  is  successful  in  securing  jobs  for  its  graduates, 
the  likelihood  of  the  school's  continued  operation  is  good.  T'Jhen  a 
school  is  unable  to  get  jobs  for  its  graduates  the  school  is  usually 

discontinued. 

Some  of  these  schools  offer  short  term  courses  in  specialized 
areas,  but  the  data  used  in  this  supply  study  includes  only  those 
who,  graduated  from  programs  that  are  a year  or  longer  in  duration. 

The  private  trade  and  technical  schools  are  making  a substantial 
contribution  to  the  trained  labor  force  of  Pennsylvania  through 
occupational  education  at  the  postsecondary  level.  The  private  trade 
and  technical  schools  have  some  virtues  some  of  which  the  public 
programs  might  well  emulate,  namely,  they  admit  students  all  during  a 
school  year;  they  give  the  student  rigorous  instruction  in  depth  in 
a specialty;  and  they  assure  the  student  a job  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  program. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 

1.  Fos*-er  and  develop  closer  cooperation  and  working  relationships 
between  the  Bureau  of  Private  Schools*  and  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Continuing  Education. 

2.  Solicit  help  from  the  teacher  education  institutions  to  provide 
an  in-service  education  program  to  upgrade  the  instructors  in 
the  private  trade  and  technical  schools,  especially  in  teaching 

methods . 

3.  Seek  some  resources  to  provide  more  research  and  evaluation 
of  present  programs. 

4.  Develop  an  accreditation  agency  for  the  private  schools. 

5.  Explore  the  possibility  of  contractual  arrangements  between 
the  private  trade  schools  and  public  vocational  schools  to 
avoid  duplication  of  services  and  to  provide  highly  specialized 
training  service  at  a minimum  cost. 
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PRIVATE  BUSI?JESS  SCHOOLS 


Legislation  authorizing  the  licensing  and  regulation  of 
private  business  schools,  classes,  and  their  agents  was  enacted  in 
1947  and  amended  in  1949-  The  enabling  act  also  conferred  powers  and 
imposed  duties  upon  the  State  Board  of  Private  Business  Schools.  The 
objective  of  these  schools  is  vocational  preparation  for  graduates  to 
a degree  of  competence  necessary  to  hold  entry  level  positions  in 
offices,  sales,  planning,  and  closely  related  business  occupations. 

In  1968,  there  were  approximately  160  private  business  schools 
operating  in  Pennsylvania.  These  schools  enroll  approximately  20,000 
students  with  about  70  percent  attending  full-time  and  30  percent  in 
part-time  or  evening  programs.  Only  the  full-time  trainees  in  programs 
of  one  year  or  longer  were  reported  in  this  study. 

The  licensed  private  business  schools  in  Pennsylvania  may  be 
classified  into  txTO  groups,  as  follows: 

1.  Traditional  General  Business  Schools.  These  schools  offer 
one  and  two-year  full-time  programs  to  recent  high  school 
graduates  in  the  stenographic-secretarial  and  accounting, 
business,  administration  areas.  Many  of  them  offer  part- 
time  evening  classes  in  their  regular  programs  and  in  the 
specialties  described  below. 

2.  Specialty  Business  Schools.  These  schools  usuall3»^  offer 
programs  of  shorter  duration,  often  in  evening  sessions 
or  on  schedules  less  than  full-time.  The  most  common 
specialty  currently  is  data  processing  but  there  are  other 
specialties  such  as  sales  training,  tax  accounting,  CPA 
coaching,  traffic  management,  comptometer  training,  medical 
secretarial,  etc. 

At  present  there  is  no  official  relationship  between  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Private  Business  Schools  and  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Continuing  Education,  although 
there  have  been  some  informal  conferences  with  the  State  Supervisors 
of  Business  Education  and  Technical  and  Industrial  Education  in  the 
Vocational-Technical  Bureau. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 


1.  Seek  opportunities  for  private  business  schools  to  share  in 

appropriate  situations  in  Federal-State  programs  under  contract. 
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2.  Develop  greater  cooperation  and  working  relationships  between 
the  Bureau  of  Private  Schools  and  other  relevant  Bureaus  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

3.  Develop  a statistical  and  financial  reporting  system  so  as 
to  include  data  with  that  of  similar  public  programs. 

4.  Seek  participation  in  public  education  programs  in  curriculum 
planning,  pre-service  and  in-service  teacher  training, 
evaluation  and  research. 


STATE  TRADE  AND  TECHNICAI.  SCHOOLS 


These  training  institutions  divide  themselves  into  three 
categories  based  on  the  source  of  financial  support: 

1.  State-owned  institutions 

2.  State-aided  institutions 

3.  Foundation  or  trust  supported  institutions 

The  State-oi^ed  institutions  developed  because  of  a specific 
need.  The  need  was  usually  prompted  by  some  group  to  assist  students 
with  socioeconomic  or  physical  difficulties,  e.g..  orphans,  deafness, 
etc.  Some  schools  in  this  group  began  as  private  schools  and  later 
became  State-oi'med.  The  schools  offer  a variety  of  programs  such  as 
auto  mechanics,  beauty  culture,  carpentry,  printing,  and  business 
education.  The  students  also  receive  general  academic  training. 

The  annual  enrollment  in  these  schools  is  about  500  with  an  average  of 
125  graduates  each  year.  They  are  primarily  secondary  schools  with  some 
postsecondary  offerings. 

The  State-aided  institutions  are  otmed  by  the  group  or  agency 
that  originally  established  the  school.  The  Commonwealth  makes  an 
annual  appropriation  toward  the  support  of  these  schools.  Additional 
income  is  obtained  through  invested  endowments  and  gifts  from  alumni 
and  friends.  The  program  offerings  are  very  similar  to  those  in  the 
State-owned  institutions  and  the  enrollment  and  number  of  graduates 
are  about  the  same  as  thav  of  the  State-oxmed  schools. 

The  foundation  or  trust  supported  schools  are  very  similar  to 
the  other  two  groups,  the  chief  difference  being  that  the  former  does 
not  receive  any  State  appropriations.  These  schools  are  operated  at 
various  grade  levels , some  offer  elementary  tr  r?ugli  secondary  education 
while  others  offer  only  secondary  school  progra-t,..^ 
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The  foundation  or  trust  supported  schools  provide  both 
acadenic  and  occupational  education.  The  supply  data  in  this  group 
represents  only  the  occupational  education  graduates,  nunbering  a out 
200  annually  from  an  enrollment  of  less  than  a thousand.  The  program 
offerings  are  much  the  same  as  those  in  the  State-aided  and  State-o^ied 
institutions.  All  three  groups  are  fine  assets,  serving  very  iiseful 
purposes  to  many  disadvantaged  students  in  Pennsylvania. 

Examples  of  the  three  groups  are  listed  below: 

1.  State-owned  Schools 

a.  Pennsylvania  State  Oral  School  of  the  Deaf 

b.  Scotland  School  for  Veterans  Children 

c.  Thaddeus  Stevens  Trade  School 

2.  State-aided  Schools 

a.  Williamson  Pree  School  of  Mechanical  Trades 

b.  Berean  Training  School 

c.  Dowingtown  Industrial  and  Agricultural  School 

3.  Foundation  or  Trust  Endowed  Schools 

a.  Milton  Hershey  School 

b . Girard  College 

c.  Patton  Masonic  School 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 

1.  Special  study  and  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possible 
utilization  of  all  these  institutions  as  residential  schools 
under  those  provisions  of  P.L.  90-576,  especially  to  serve 
the  many  handicapped  and  socioeconomic  disadvantaged  youth  in 

^he  State. 

Study  and  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
transposition  of  some  of  these  schools’  programs  from  a 
secondary  to  a postsecondary  level. 
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3. 


Study  and  ccnsideration  should  be  given  to  the  possibility 
of  coordinating  most  of  the  programs  of  these  schools  into 
a unified  occupational  education  organization  in  a highly 
placed  division  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


>LANPOTffiR  DEV£LOP^ffiNT  A^D  TRAINING  ACT  (MDTA) 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA),  established 
originally  in  March,  1962,  has  been  amended  five  times  since.  MDTA 
is  a Federal-State  (90%-10%  matching)  cooperative  training  program 
designed  to  supply  training  to  meet  an  expressed  local  manpower  need 
primarily  for  the  unemployed  and  underemployed. 

As  a manpower  supplier,  MDTA  contributes  between  4,000  and 
5,000  trainees  to  the  labor  force  annually.  This  progr^  offers  two 
types  of  occupational  training  — on  a group  basis  and  individual 
referrals.  Group  training  is  conducted  primarily  in  public  training 
agencies,  e.g.,  area  vocational-technical  schools.  There  are  36 
group  training  agencies  and  51  individual  referral  participating 
institutions  in  Pennsylvania.  There  are  also  two  out-of-State 
individual  referral  institutions. 

MDTA  offers  training  programs  usually  on  a project  basis  in 
any  job  classifications  where  there  are  identified  job  opportunities. 

MDTA  is  a combined  effort  involving  the  Bureau  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Continuing  Education  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  (BES)  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  I^hen  a need  for  occupational 
training  is  determined  by  BES,  the  MDTA  administrative  staff  arranged 
for  the  conduct  of  an  institutional  program.  On-the-job  training 
programs  are  usually  arranged  for  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS 

1.  More  realistic  fiscal  and  administrative  support  should  be 
given  on  the  State  level. 

2.  Standardization  in  reporting  data  should  be  developed  to 
permit  the  use  of  electronic  data  processing  techniques. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  VOCATIONAL  RETRAI??IKG  ACT 


The  Pennsylvania  Vocational  Retraining  Act  provides  State 
funds,  in  excess  of  $500,000  annually,  for  vocational  training  of 
recipients  of  public  assistance  and  unemployment  compensation. 

Recent  legislation  also  permits  these  funds  to  be  used  for  training 
in  the  following  categories: 

1.  Part-time  workers  not  otherwise  employed 

2.  Employed  persons  who  are  working  below  their  skill 
levels  and  capacities - 

Every  training  project  must  be  initiated  by  a public  school 
district  and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
initiating  school  district  has  full  responsibility  for  the  operation 
of  the  training  project.  The  district  can  conduct  the  training  in 
existing  school  facilities  or  through  in-plant  training  or  a work- 
experience  program.  The  in-plant  and  work-experience  training  differs 
in  that  any  product  produced  as  a result  of  the  former  cannot  be  sold. 

In  addition,  trainees  in  the  in-plant  training  must  be  segregated 
from  the  plants  production  workers.  I^hen  a work— experience  type  of 
program  is  in  operation,  with  wages  being  paid,  the  product  belongs 
to  the  plant  and  may  be  sold. 

Programs  operated  under  the  State  Retraining  Act  are  usually 
established  as  a result  of  some  specific  need  arising  in  a locality. 

Many  times  the  need  is  prompted  by  new  industry  moving  into  an  area  or 
modernization  of  existing  industries.  The  programs  are  a maximum  of 
six  months  duration  for  each  trainee.  A minimum  of  30  hours  of 
instruction  must  be  conducted  each  week. 

Presently  87  projects  are  being  operated  by  37  public  schools 
in  the  Comnicnwealth.  The  training  involves  a yearly  expenditure  of  about 
$500,000  in  State  funds.  The  program  presently  trains  approximately 
5,000  trainees  annually.  Typically  trainees  learned  skills  involved 
in  such  occupations  as: 

1.  Power  Sewing  (Textile) 

2.  Production  Machine  Set-Up 

3.  Electronics  Wireman 

4.  Knitting  Machine  Operator 

5.  Production  Worker  (Boot /Shoe) 

New  programs  are  being  directed  toward  out-of-school  youth  and  adults 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  disadvantaged. 
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S UGGESTIONS  FOR  IlgROVEME^^T 


1.  Additional  financial  support  from  the  State  would  allow  for 
the  funding  of  more  projects  and  hence  aid  more  disadvantaged 
adults . 

TOO-YEAR  PROGRAMS  IN  BACCALAUREATE  INSTITUTIONS 

The  two-year  associate  degree  programs  in  baccalaureate 
institutions  are  offered  primarily  at  off— campus  centers.  There  are  33 
off-campus  centers  maintained  by  six  baccalaureate  institutions  x-yithin 
the  State.  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  maintains  20,  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  4,  Temple  University  3,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania  2, 
Edinbcro  2,  Clarion  1,  and  the  University  Center  at  Harrisburg  is  main- 
tained by  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
Elizabethtown,  Temple  and  Lebanon  Valley.  However,  only  three  of  the  above 
(The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Temple  University  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania)  are  reported  as  having  ai^arded  associate  degrees  in 
occupational  education  programs  in  1967-68.  The  remainder  of  the  programs 
offered  in  the  off-campus  centers  are  primarily  less  than  associate  degree 
occupational  programs  or  transfer  programs. 

In  1967-68,  1,022  associate  degrees  were  awarded  in  occupational 
education  by  the  three  aforementioned  institutions.  This  number  has 
been  fairly  constant  since  1965-66,  however,  the  establishment  of 
community  colleges  in  some  areas  has  reduced  the  enrollments  at  the  branch 
campuses.  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  conferred  921  or  90.1  percent 
of  the  total  associate  degrees  ax-jarded  at  branch  campuses.  Most  of  these 
involved  training  at  the  technical  or  semi-professional  level  in  the  fields 
of  chemical  and  electronics  technology  and  in  other  engineering  related 
curriculums. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS 


1.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  resolve  areas  of  difference  be- 
tween off-campus  centers  and  community  colleges,  especially  in 
the  occupational  education  programs. 

2.  Increase  the  number  and  variety  of  technical  education  offerings 
where  a need  exists  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  all  post- 
secondary programs. 

3.  Efforts  should  be  made  by  all  concerned  to  coordinate  the 
secondary  and  postsecondary  occupational  education  programs 
wherever  possible.  Much  good  in  this  regard  could  be  accomplished 
by  all  involved  agencies  participating  in  the  unified  planning 
system  described  in  Chapter  VI. 
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PRIVATE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


A junior  college  is  an  institution  which  offers  at  least  a full 
two-year,  postsecondary  programs.  Upon  completion  of  a program  the  grad- 
uate is  awarded  an  associate  degree  or  other  degree  appropriate  to  a two- 
year  program. 

To  receive  an  associate  degree  the  graduate  must  complete  a minimum 
of  sixty  semester  hours  of  credit.  A minimum  of  twenty  semester  hours 
(within  the  sixty)  must  be  in  general  education.  In  addition  to  these  re- 
quirements, a junior  college  may  offer  one  or  more  of  the  following  programs: 

1.  A broad  general  education  for  those  not  planning  to  continue 
their  formal  education. 

2.  A program  of  studies  that  parallels  the  first  two  years  in  a 
typical  four-year  baccalaureate  curricula  in  a college  or 
university. 

3.  An  education  on  a technical  or  semi-professional  level. 

4.  Courses  in  adult  education. 

There  are  fifteen  approved  private  junior  college  operating  in 
Pennsylvania,  down  from  seventeen  in  1965. 

•Junior  college  enrollments  increased  from  2,564  in  1959  to  a peak  of 
14,262  in  1965.  After  that  year.  Point  Park  Junior  College  (in  1965)  and 
York  Junior  College  (in  1968)  became  four-year  institutions  causing  a decline 
to  8,791  students.  In  1967-68,  these  junior  colleges  awarded  2,431  associate 
degrees  or  47.1  of  the  total. 

Typical  programs  are  offered  in  electrical  or  electronic  technology, 
architectural  or  building  technology,  mechanical  technology,  and  medical  or 
biological  laboratory  technology.  Business  and  Commerce-Related  curriculums 
consitute  major  training  programs  in  many  of  the  private  junior  colleges. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 


1.  Develop  better  communication  and  closer  working  relationships 

with  the  Bureau  of  Vocational-Technical  and  Continuing  Education, 
and  other  appropriate  bureaus  in  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, especially  concerning  occupational  education  programs. 


OTHER  AGENCIES 


The  preceding  narrative  described  the  major  contributors  of  occu- 
pational education  trainees  in  Pennsylvania.  Other  agencies  in  the  Common- 
wealth that  provide,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  occupational  training 
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are  described  briefly  as  follows: 

The  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  located  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  government, 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  helping  to  rehabilitate  and  prepare 
handicapped  individuals  for  gainful  employment.  All  Pennsylvania  citizens 
who  possess  a disability  (employment  handicap),  are  eligible  for  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

The  rehabilitation  program  focuses  on  the  individual  disabled  per- 
son. The  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  provides  the  disabled  indi- 
vidual with  physical  examinations  and  restoration,  vocational  counseling  and 
guidance,  artifical  appliances,  academic  and/or  vocational  training,  mainten- 
ance, occupations  equipment  and  job  placement  as  required  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion process. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is 
not  a training  agency  but  rather  provides  payments  for  training.  The  train- 
ing may  be  conducted  in  agencies  'uch  as  those  cited  in  this  report.  Thus 
the  Bureau  is  primarily  a service  agency  for  Pennsylvanians  disabled  persons 
with  employment  handicaps. 

The  Pennsylvania  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Council  is  the  govern- 
mental agency  responsible  for  approving  and  registering  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams in  the  State.  The  Council  was  established  in  1961  and  was  placed  under 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  The  Council  itself 
is  composed  of  eleven  members  representing  labor,  management  and  the  public 
sector.  Its  source  of  funds  is  the  General  Fund  with  an  operating  budget  in 
1966-67  of  approximately  $31,000. 

Apprenticeship  in  its  simplest  terms  is  training  for  those  occupa- 
tions, commonly  known  skilled  crafts  or  trades  that  require  a wide  and  diverse 
range  of  skills  and  knowledge.  Apprenticeship  is  a business-like  system  in 
which  the  young  worker  entering  industry  is  given  thorough  instruction  and 
experience  on-the-job  in  all  the  practical  and  theoretical  aspects  of  the 
trade. 


The  council’s  policy  is  to  encourage  the  development  of  an  appren- 
ticeship and  training  system  through  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  management 
and  labor;  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  furtherance  of  standards  of 
apprenticeship  and  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of  apprentices;  to  aid  in  provid- 
ing maximum  opportunities  for  unemployed  and  employed  persons  to  improve  their 
work  skills  and  to  contribute  to  a healthy  economy  by  developing  and  main- 
taining a skilled  labor  force  to  meet  the  expanding  needs  of  Pennsylvania 
industry  and  to  attract  new  industry. 

Presently,  there  are  approximately  3,000  registered  programs  in 
Pennsylvania  with  10,000  apprentices.  The  Pennsylvania  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  Council  does  not  have  jurisdiction  over  any  training  institutions 
nor  does  it  administer  training  programs.  These  responsibilities  lie  with 
the  local  program  sponsor,  usually  a joint  apprenticeship  committee  (JAC) 
composed  of  labor  organization  and  employer  representatives. 
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The  development  of  the  area  vocational-technical  schools  in  Penn- 
sylvania, should  foster  a closer  cooperation  and  coordination  between  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Continuing  Education  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  Council.  It  would  be  a logical  step  for  an  area 
vocational-technical  school  graduate  to  enter  a registered  apprenticeship 
program  with  some  advanced  credit  as  a means  to  further  his  development  as  a 
skilled  craftsman. 

The  Education  and  Training  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Corrections  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Justice  is  another  agency  with  responsibility 
for  occupational  training.  The  training  at  the  various  correctional  insti- 
tutions is  of  a variety  of  types,  i.e.,  extension  in-house  training  and  out- 
service  training.  Most  of  the  correctional  institutions  in  the  State  have 
facilities  and  equipment  to  provide  certain  occupational  training  while  other 
training  is  provided  through  agreements  with  existing  educational  and/or 
training  agencies. 

State  correctional  institutions  trainees  are  not  prohibited  from 
the  areas  of  maintenance,  construction,  and  industry,  thus  practically  ninety 
peicsnt  of  the  inmates  become  occupationally  experienced.  Their  major  limit- 
ation is  a lack  of  formal  instruction  in  vocational  related  science  and 
mathematics.  Experimental  programs  in  extension  training  are  being  conducted 
to  provide  both  theoretical  and  practical  instruction.  Extensive  use  is 
made  of  the  psychological  records,  self— inventories  and  other  occupational 
tests  provided  through  the  guidance  counseling  sessions  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  staff.  MDTA  programs  are  preparing  institutional  trainees  in 
such  occupations  as:  carpet  layer  helper,  telephone  and  cable  lineman,  truck, 

drivers,  and  other  occupations  where  a need  exists. 

The  correctional  institutions  in  Pennsylvania  received  education  and 
training  funds  through  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  Elementary- 
secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  MDTA,  the  Library  Service  and  Construction 
Act,  as  well  as,  other  Federal  and  State  fiscal  programs.  The  years  en- 
compassing 1966-1969  under  Federal  Acts  have  demonstrated  the  value  and 
effectiveness  of  vocational-technical  training  in  the  State  Correctional  In- 
stitutions. The  range  of  potentialities  of  the  prison  population  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  proving  to  be  most  extensive. 

The  preceding  are  the  principal  occupational  education  institutions 
and/or  agencies  in  Pennsylvania.  Doubtless  there  are  others  of  considerable 
significance.  Future  sophistication  and  continuation  of  data  gethering  pro- 
cedures will  correct  this  void. 
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ANALYSIS  CF  DATA 


This  analysis  of  the  supply  data  will  present  a profile  of  the  data 
entered  in  the  "Annual  Supply"  Column  of  the  program  planning  model.  For 
this  analysis  the  profile  will  be  in  three  areas  of  concern  as  follows: 

1.  The  institutions  contributing  a supply  of  occupational 
education  graduates. 

2.  The  major  occupational  categories  for  which  occupa- 
tional education  trains  graduates. 

3.  The  county  where  the  occupational  training  took  place. 

The  data  for  the  analysis  is  presented  in  Tables  91  through  96  . In 
discussing  areas  one  and  two  above  Tables  91  , 92  , 93  , and  94  will  be  used. 

The  third  area  will  utilize  data  from  Tables  95  and  96  . 

The  numbers  in  Table  91  sre  the  reported  count  of  occupational  educa- 
tion graduates  from  the  training  agencies.  The  numbers  in  the  eight  occupa- 
tional categories  are  a summation  of  the  67  county  totals.  The  county  totals 
were  obtained  by  combining  the  numbers  in  165  occupational  categories  (large 
counties)  and  the  numbers  in  65  occupational  categories  (small  counties) . 

The  last  horizontal  column  in  Table  9I  is  the  total  number  of  occupational  edu- 
cation graduates  reported  from  each  training  agency.  The  last  vertical  column 
on  the  right  represents  the  total  number  of  graduates  reported  in  each  of  the 
eight  occupational  categories.  These  two  total  columns  are  important  because 
they  provide  the  basis  for  the  percentages  in  Tables  92  , 93  , 94  . 

However,  the  internal  portion  of  Tables  92  and  93  contain  significant 
data  for  interpretive  purposes.  The  total  picture  is  understandable  only  when 
Tables  92  and  93  are  analyzed  in  conjunction  with  Table  94  . 

For  example,  observe  in  Table  92  that  94.3  percent  of  the  total  farmers 
and  farm  workers  are  trained  in  the  public  secondary  schools.  But  we  note  on 
Table  93  that  this  category  accounts  for  only  2.0  percent  of  the  secondary 
school’s  occupational  education  graduates.  To  continue  the  compa  ison,  we  can 
see  on  Table  94  that  the  farmers  and  farm  workers  category  accounts  for  only 
1.3  percent  of  all  occupational  graduates.  Similar  comparisions  can  be  made 
in  other  categories. 

Comparisons  of  this  type  give  an  indication  of  the  present  occupational 
education  program  emphasis  in  Pennsylvania.  More  significant  information  for 
the  local  program  planners  is  the  county  data  used  to  obtain  the  figures  in 
these  tables.  The  county  data  is  summarized  in  Tables 95  and  96  . A further 
breakdown  of  the  data  in  Tables 95  and  96  into  individual  occupational  categories 
is  available  from  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  in  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 
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TABLE  91 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  1967  GRADUATES  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORY 
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TABLR  ^ 3 

PERCENT  OF  1967  INSTITUTION  GRADUATES  IN  EACH  OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORY 
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INSTITUTIONAL  ANALYSIS 

An  institutional  analysis  of  Tablegi  becomes  more  meaningful  if  the 
numbers  are  changed  to  a percentage  of  the  total  as  shown  in  Table  92* 

An  examination  of  Table92  shot^s  that  the  public  secondary  schools  produce 
63.8  percent  of  all  the  occupational  education  graduates.  This  is  nearly  six 
times  the  number  produced  by  the  second  ranking  agency-private  business  school. 
Another  comparison  shows  that  the  public  secondary  schools  produce  over  four 
times  the  number  of  occupational  education  graduates  as  the  other  public  in- 
stitutions or  agencies  combined  - community  colleges.  State  trade  and  technical 
schools,  MDTA,  State  Retraining  Act,  and  two-year  programs  in  baccalaureate 
institutions. 

The  reader  is  reminded  that  the  data  is  not  intended  to  compare  the 
level  of  programs  offered  in  the  secondary  schools  with  those  in  the  post- 
secondary  institutions  i.e.  - community  colleges-  The  data  does  indicate  that 
at  the  postsecondary  level  the  private  institutions  are  preparing  as  many 
trainees  as  the  public  training  agencies  or  institutions-  This  trend  may  be 
changing  as  more  public  postsecondary  occupational  education  becomes  available. 

The  analysis  offers  assistance  and  insights  for  future  planning  of  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Continuing  Education-  The  data  allows  the 
bureau  to  assess  the  amount  of  direct  or  indirect  control  it  exercises  over  the 
annual  supply -of  occupational  education  graduates-  Thus,  the  bureau  has  rela 
tively  direct  control  over  nearly  75  percent  of  the  occupational  education  in 
the  State.  (Public  secondary  schools,  MDTA,  State  retraining.) 

In  addition,  the  bureau  exercises  varying  degrees  of  indirect  control 
over  the  training  in  the  community  colleges  and  the  State  trade  and  technical 
schools.  The  private  institutions  have  very  little  relationship  with  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Continuing  Education. 

An  internal  examination  of  Table  92  yields  some  interesting  findings. 

It  can  be  observed  that  the  public  secondary  schools  produce  50  percent  or 
more  of  all  the  occupational  graduates  in  the  categories  of  farmers  and  farm 
workers,  clerical  and  kindred  workers,  sales  workers,  craftsman,  foremen,  and 
kindred  workers,  and  service  workers. 


OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS 

Some  interesting  observations  are  provided  by  an  analysis  of  the  supply 
data  from  an  occupational  category  point  of  viev7.  The  percentages  in  Table 
93  provide  the  basis  for  such  an  analysis.  The  figures  indicate  that  58.3 
percent  of  all  the  occupational  education  graduates  are  being  trained  as  cler- 
ical workers.  This  is  over  four  times  as  many  trainees  as  the  second  ranking 
occupational  category  namely,  craftsmen  and  foremen.  One  also  notes  that  each 
of  the  remaining  six  occupational  categories  accounts  for  less  than  ten  percent 

of  the  total. 

Internally  Table  93  provides  some  interesting  insights.  Almost  71 
percent  of  the  program  emphasis  in  the  public  secondary  schools  is  directed 
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toward  clerical  training.  Hopefully,  as  more  area  vocational-technical 
schools  become  operational  a more  desirable  occupational  dispersion  will 
be  evident  in  the  public  secondary  schools. 

The  program  emphasis  in  the  community  colleges  is  relatively  con- 
centrated in  the  technical  (24.3%),  clerical  (39.2%),  and  craftsmen  (30.2%) 
categories.  It  is  expected  that  as  the  occupational  education  programs  are 
added  and  expanded  more  dispersion  of  training  will  be  indicated  in  future 
statistics. 

The  program  emphasis  in  the  private  schools  is  indicative  of  their 
titles,  namely,  trade  and  business.  The  trade  schools  place  72  percent  of 
their  emphasis  on  training  technicians  (33.1%)  and  craftsmen  (38.9%)  while 
the  business  schools  devote  92.7  percent  of  their  training  to  the  clerical 
occupations.  The  private  schools  depend  on  student  tuitions  to  stay  in 
operation.  Thus,  the  placement  of  a graduate  in  the  occupation  related  to 
training  is  most  important  and  dictates  a school *s  program  emphasis. 

The  State  trade  and  technical  schools*  programs  parallel  those  of 
the  public  secondary  schools.  The  State  trade  and  technical  schools  do 
emphasize  craftsmen  training  (35.9%)  to  a greater  degree. 

MDTA  and  the  State  Retraining  Act  are  similar  in  their  program  em- 
phasis. In  both  cases  their  programs  are  directed  to  meeting  a specific 
need  for  employees  in  a given  geographical  area.  Many  times  these  needs  are 
dictated  by  new  industries  moving  into  an  area.  Thus,  the  high  percentage 
of  training  in  the  categories  of  craftsmen,  operatives,  and  service  workers. 

The  two-year  programs  in  baccalaureate  institutions  place  the  majority 
of  their  emphasis  on  the  training  of  technicians  (57.3%).  These  technicians 
become  the  support  personnel  for  the  engineers  and  scientists.  One-third  of 
the  programs  (33.0%)  in  these  institutions  are  directed  toward  managerial 
occupations. 

The  last  group  of  training  institutions  - the  private  junior  colleges- 
are  providing  only  a limited  amount  of  occupational  education.  It  can  be 
seen  that  managerial  and  clerical  programs  combined  accounts  for  (84.4%)  of 
all  the  occupational  training  in  these  colleges.  In  fact,  the  only  other 
training  offered  in  these  institutions  is  in  the  technican  area  (15.4%). 

The  preceding  analysis  provides  an  indication  of  where  each  of  the 
training  agencies  or  institutions  place  their  program  emphasis.  There  are 
many  factors  that  influence  decisions  on  program  emphasis,  i.e.  facilities, 
employment  trends,  level  of  training,  finances,  etc.  To  make  judgments 
based  entirely  on  graduate  supply  data  would  be  an  error . The  occupational 
emphasis  in  the  training  agencies  and  institutions  will  change  annually  in 
response  to  demands  for  employees. 
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TOTAL  SUPPLY  ANALYSIS 


Table  94  shows  how  the  institutional  and  occupational  category 
totals  on  Tables  92  and  93  were  obtained.  It  is  the  internal  analysis 
of  Table  94  that  is  important.  The  percentages  indicate  the  relative 
contribution  of  each  type  of  institution  to  an  occupational  category 
based  on  the  total  of  all  graduates.  It  is  not  necessary  to  analyze 
the  Table  in  detail,  but  a few  examples  may  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  its  value.  The  most  prominent  figure  is  the  45.1  percent  in  the 
clerical  category  of  the  public  secondary  schools.  This  figure 
indicates  that  the  public  secondary  schools*  clerical  trainees  account 
for  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  occupational  education  graduates.  The 
remaining  50  percent  of  all  the  graduates  are  divided  among  the 
remaining  occupational  categories  and  types  of  institutions.  Only  one 
of  these  div5.sions  is  over  ten  percent  (private  business  schools,  10.4%) 
thus  the  figures  are  somewhat  limited  in  value. 


COUNTY  ANALYSIS 


Area  three  of  the  analysis  relates  to  occupational  education  on 
a county  basis.  Table  95  shows  the  number  and  percent  of  graduates 
from  occupational  education  institutions  in  each  county.  The  Table 
allows  the  program  planner  to  determine  very  quickly  the  number  of 
occupational  education  graduates  in  his  county.  In  addition,  he  can 
see  what  type  of  institutions,  in  the  county,  are  providing  the 
training.  For  State  level  planning  Table  95  indicates  what  counties 
are  providing  the  bulk  of  the  occupational  training.  The  State  level 
planner  can  readily  determine  what  types  of  training  agencies  exist  in 
each  comty. 

Table  96  provides  an  analysis  of  the  supply  data  based  on  a 
county* s contribution  to  an  occupational  category.  Thus,  the  program 
planner  can  now  determine  the  occupational  emphasis  of  the  training 
in  his  county.  The  data  points  out  very  clearly  the  county  concen- 
tration of  occupational  education  in  Pennsylvania. 

These  two  tables  analyzed  together  provide  county  and  State 
planners  valuable  information  about  current  programs.  This  does  not 
imply  quality  or  level  of  offerings  but  rather  program  concentration 
and  institutions  providing  the  training. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


There  are  many  institutions  and/or  agencies  training  occupational 
education  graduates.  There  are  many  commonalities  in  the  programs 
offered  by  the  training  agencies  cited  in  the  report.  HoX'^ever,  each 
training  agency  has  a certain  uniqueness  that  makes  it  a preferable 
source  of  occupational  training  (less  than  baccalaureate  level) . 

Several  conclusions  are  apparent  from  the  data  present  in  the 
preceding  study.  These  conclusions  provide  the  basis  for  making  valid 
recommendations  concerning  the  supply  of  occupational  education  graduates. 

Full  effect  of  the  area  vocational— technical  school  movement  in 
Pennsylvania  is  just  beginning  to  present  itself.  As  new  schools  continue 
to  be  built,  the  supply  of  graduates  from  these  institutions  will  rise. 

These  schools  must  be  aware  of  the  occupational  needs  of  their  service 
area  if  trained  manpower  surpluses  are  to  be  avoided. 

A similar  conclusion  relates  to  the  community  colleges  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  community  colleges  must  continue  to  make  their  training 
relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  students  and  the  community.  This  is 
especially  important  in  occupational  education  programs  of  the  community 
college.  These  institutions  will  contribute  increasing  numbers  of  trained 
manpower  to  the  labor  force  in  Pennsylvania. 

An  examination  of  the  supply  data  from  the  private  schools  pro- 
vides an  interesting  conclusion.  The  data  shows  that  private  schools 
(trade  and  business)  in  Pennsylvania  are  providing  the  bulk  of  post- 
secondary occupational  education  graduates.  These  schools  must  stay 
abreast  of  current  labor  market  requirements  or  face  extinction.  The 
private  schools  in  Pennsylvania  are  regulated  by  very  competent  personnel 
in  the  State  Education  Department’s  Bureau  of  Private  Schools.  However, 
the  operation  is  almost  entirely  autonomous  from  the  Department’s  Bureau 
of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Continuing  Education.  It  would  appear  that 
closer  cooperation  between  these  regulatory  agencies  is  essential. 

The  State  trade  and  technical  schools  are  unique  in  their  own 
right  since  they  provide  residential  training.  These  schools,  at  present, 
provide  less  than  one  percent  of  the  occupational  education  graduates. 
However,  within  the  framework  of  the  new  vocational  amendments  these 
institutions  might  be  greatly  expanded  and  become  a very  significant 
contributor  of  trained  manpower. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  and  the  State  Retraining  Act 
provide  specialized  training  based  on  similar  criteria.  The  primary 
difference  lies  in  their  financial  support.  Programs  operated  under  the 
above  Acts  make  substantial  contributions  of  trained  manpower  to  local  labor 
markets.  These  programs  are  especially  important  when  new  industry  moves 
into  a locality  with  a trained  labor  force  deficit. 
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CONCLUSIONS  (continued) 


The  off-campus  centers  of  baccalaureate  institutions  and  the 
private  Junior  colleges  both  award  associate  degrees  in  various 
occupational  education  programs.  Host  of  these  occupational  programs 
are  at  the  technical  level  with  major  emphasis  in  the  engineering 
curriculums.  These  institutions  are  performing  a vital  educational 
function  in  Pennsylvania.  As  the  need  for  skilled  technicians 
continues  to  increase  these  institutions  together  with  community 
colleges  will  be  even  more  vital. 

All  of  the  occupational  education  training  agencies  in 
Pennsylvania  are  gaining  in  importance.  This  is  especially  true  of 
public  agencies  as  they  relate  to  the  requirements  of  the  1968 
Vocational  Education  Amendments,  P.L.  90—576.  The  new  law,  if  fully 
implemented,  places  great  emphasis  on  the  occupational  education 
programs  conducted  in  the  training  agencies.  Skillful  program 
planning  will  be  needed  to  match  the  supply  of  occupational  education 
graduates  with  labor  market  demands. 


RECOMMEM)ATIOKS 


The  reconnnendations  are  based  on  the  data  collected,  the  con- 
clusions, and  the  authors*  observations  while  conducting  the  supply  study. 
The  recommendations  focus  attention  on  enhancing  future  collection,  analysis 
and  use  of  the  annual  supply  of  graduate  data. 

1.  A close  relationship  must  be  maintained  between  the  data 
collection  agency,  (Research  Coordinating  Unit)  and  all 
the  contributing  agencies. 

2.  The  graduate  supply  data  collection  should  become  an 
integrated  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Vocational  Education 
Follow-up  System.  The  follow-up  system  should  be  expanded 
to  include  as  many  of  the  training  agencies  as  feasible. 

3.  The  resources  of  the  private  occupational  education 
institutions  should  be  considered  as  potential  contractual 
agencies  for  the  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and 
Continuing  Education. 

4.  A closer  working  relationship  should  be  established  and 
maintained  between  the  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical 
and  Continuing  Education  and  the  other  training  agencies 
and  institutions. 

5.  The  community  colleges  should  continue  to  place  increased 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  occupational  education 
curriculums . 

6.  The  State-owned  or  supported  trade  and  technical  schools 
should  be  considered  in  the  development  of  residential 
vocational-technical  schools  under  P.L.  90-576. 

7.  Increased  State  financial  support  for  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  and  State  Retraining  Act  will  enhance  the 
programs . 

8.  The  supply  data  in  the  program  planning  model  should  be 
updated  annually. 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF  MANPOIJER  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

Supply  is  a function  of  several  variables.  One  of  the  factors 
which  was  net  taken  into  account  directly  in  this  study  was  the  rate 
cind  direction  of  flow  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another.  Another  factor 
not  dealt  with  directly  was  the  change  of  labels  of  some  occupations 
which  may  leave  them  poorly  defined. 

Still  another  variable  not  considered  directly  in  determining 
the  Pennsylvania  supply  of  trained  manpower  was  international  migration. 
Skilled  aliens  will  find  entry  to  the  U.S.  easier  under  new  immigration 
rules  which  went  into  effect  Karch  1,  1969.  Rather  than  require 
individual  clearance,  the  Labor  Department  will  grant  automatic 
certification  to  workers  x*7ith  59  scarce  skills  who  otherwise  meet 
immigration  qualifications.  Machinists,  jewelers,  TV  repairmen,  tailors, 
hospital  technicians  are  among  those  automatically  certified.  The  Labor 
Department  last  year  certified  141,827  alien  x%rorkers  for  permanent 
employment  in  this  country.  Four  of  every  ten  settled  in  either  New  York 
or  California. 

The  methodology  for  making  quantitative  projections  of  supply  — 
demand  relationships  were  found  to  be  lather  primitive.  As  a consequence, 
many  attempts  to  make  employment  projections  for  future  periods  of  five 
years  or  more  have  ended  up  rather  far  from  the  target.  In  an 
Employment  Service  Review  article^,  Br.  Dael  Wolfle,  Executive  Officer 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  publisher 
of  Science,  identified  two  methods  of  forecasting  professional  emplo3unent 
demands  that  had  been  used  for  some  time: 

1.  The  statistical  projection  of  past  and  present 
information,  adjusted  by  whatever  assumptions 
were  thought  to  be  reasonable  to  establish  a 
trend  for  the  future; 

2.  Asking  employers  how  many  employees  in  certain 
occupational  classifications  they  expected  tc 
have  on  their  payrolls  at  some  future  date  and 
adding  up  their  replies. 

Although  efforts  have  been  made  to  refine  both  methods,  neither  one 
is  wholly  satisfactory. 


1 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  publisher 
of  Science,  (See  August  - September,  1967  Issue  of  Employment  Service 
Review.) 
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Dr.  Wolfle  cited  several  factors  chat  are  important  in 
determining  the  demand: 

• Certainly  first  to  consider  are  the  numbers  of 
positions,  or  the  requirements  for  stated  kinds 
of  services. 

o The  vay  in  which  work  in  a field  is  organized. 

This  is  especially  important  in  fields  of 
work  such  as  the  health  and  technician 
occupations . 

• In  many  fields,  the  supply  available  helps  to 
determine  the  demand.  If  we  have  plenty  of 
technicians,  we  find  ways  to  use  technicians. 

• An  increase  in  knowledge  and  skill  in  a field 
often  brings  about  an  increased  dem.and  for  the 
services  offered  by  professionals  in  that  field. 

• Significant  new  knovjledge  in  a field  is  likely  to 
lead  to  a marked  increase  in  the  demand  for 
persons  with  that  knowledge. 

• Major,  social  or  political  decisions  that 
suddenly  increase  the  demand  for  professionals 
of  a given  category.  An  example  of  this  would 
be  the  advent  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  under 
Social  Security  which  created  a sharp  increase 
in  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  trained  workers 
in  the  health  field. 

Dr.  Wolfle  drew  the  following  conclusions  on  the  interacting 
supply  and  demand  variables: 

Some  of  the  decisions  that  determine  supply  and  demand 
are  made  by  individuals  when  they  make  educational  or 
vocational  choices  or  when  they  decide  to  accept  or 
reject  a new  job.  Other  decisions  are  m.ade  a£>  deJ.ibe3:ate 
acts  of  national  policy.  Still  others  come  as  consequences 
of  a new  development  or  an  increase  in.  knowledge. 

To  combine  the  midtiple  factors  that  determine  supply  and 
demand  into  an  effective  analytical  model  will  surely  re- 
quire us  to  go  far  beyond  the  tallying  of  employers* 
estimates  and  the  statistical  projection  of  trends. 
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In  addition  to  efforts  to  develop  a manpower  model  that 
will  necessarily  be  complex  and  difficult,  other  studies 
will  be  needed  to  provide  the  additional  data  the  model 
will  require. 

^lanpower  trends  should  be  examined  from  the  economic 
point  of  view,  for  surely  economic  factors  are  involved. 

They  also  need  to  be  examined  from  the  psychological  or 
sociological  point  of  view,  for  certainly  psychological 
and  social  factors  are  involved.  Economists,  sociolo- 
gists, and  psychologists  have  all  studied  manpower  trends 
and  problems,  but  most  of  their  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted from  the  point  of  view  of  a single  discipline. 

When  each  works  alone,  important  aspects  are  overlooked. 

They  will  continue  to  be  until  economists,  psychologists, 
and  sociologists  learn  each  other* s languages  and  learn 
how  to  work  together. 

The  foregoing  describes  the  complexity  of  supply— demand  relation- 
ships in  making  manpower  projections.  In  order  to  develop  some  useful 
projections  for  purposes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Vocational  Education  Study, 
it  was  decided  to  use  the  statistical  projection  method.  A matrix  for 
making  such  projection,  (Tomorrow* s Manpower  Needs),  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  was  used  to  make 
the  Pennsylvania  projections  to  1975. 


ANNUAL  MANPOWER  PROJECTIONS  OF  DEMANDS  AI^D  NEEDS  TO  1975 


An  important  facet  of  the  Pennsylvania  Study  of  Vocational,  Tech- 
nical and  Continuing  Education  was  the  development  of  a statistical  base 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  present  occupational  education  pro- 
grams are  meeting  manpower  needs.  The  fact  that  no  single  acceptable 
methodology  existed  or  that  attempts  made  were  severely  criticized  did 
not  diminish  the  need  for  a fairly  reliable  statistical  base  of  manpower 
supply  and  demand  upon  which  to  evaluate  and  plan  vocational  education 
programs . 

This  manpower  and  training  data  for  Pennsylvania  is  therefore, 
a breakthrough  of  considerable  significance.  The  input  of  employed 
workers  for  1960  was  taken  from  the  U.S.  Census  of  that  year  and  the 
projections  to  1975  were  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  Withdrawal,  growth  and 
supply  data  relative  thereto  were  produced  within  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction*s  Vocational  Education  Research  Coordinating  Unit. 

The  theory  and  mathematical  development  of  this  procedure  is  not  beyond 
constructive  critical  examination.  However,  continuous  improvement  can 
be  anticipated  by  the  input  of  1970  census  data  and  re-evaluation  of  with- 
drawal, growth  and  supply  data  relevant  to  the  year  of  that  input. 
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It  can  be  stated  with  considerable  confidence  that  in  1975 
Pennsylvania  will  have  about  5,000,000  persons  gainfully  employed;  that 
approximately  192,000  persons  xjill  withdraw  from  the  labor  force  each 
year;  that  66,000  new  job  openings  xjill  occur  each  year;  that  259,000 
job  vacancies  will  exist  annually;  and  that  formal  occupational  education 
programs  excluding  college  and  university  output,  produced  about  76,000 
persons  in  1967  to  meet  these  job  vacancies.  For  the  first  time,  too, 
attention  can  be  directed  to  specific  occupations  for  which  the  educa- 
tional programs  of  the  State  appear  to  be  producing  a supply  of  new  job 
entrants  in  excess  of  the  demands  of  the  labor  market. 

Similar  data  on  manpower  and  training  were  prepared  and  compu- 
terized by  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  for  every  county  in  Pennsylvania 
for  use  in  county  vocational,  technical  and  continuing  education  program 
planning.  Twenty-four  counties  exceeding  100,000  population  have  164 
occupational  classifications  projected  to  a 1975  employment  level;  seven 
counties  have  63  occupational  classifications  also  projected  to  a 1975 
employment  level;  the  remaining  36  sparsely  populated  counties  list  63 
occupational  classifications  based  on  the  1960  census  data.  Updated 
projections  will  be  prepared  for  every  county  in  each  subsequent  year. 

The  Cumberland  and  Perry  County  projections  which  are  not  included  in 
this  report  were  used  in  developing  the  application  of  systematic  plan- 
ning procedures  in  Forms  3,  4,  and  5,  Chapter  VI. 

The  annual  supply  figures  for  the  professions  were  not  obtained 
for  this  study;  therefore,  the  annual  need  figures  are  not  recorded  for 
the  professions  on  this  form.  In  the  ten  classifications  of  technical 
engineers,  the  annual  demand  and  supply  figures  represent  highly  skilled 
technicians  as  supporting  personnel  to  engineers  on  the  basis  of  an 
assumed  1 to  1 ratio  of  supporting  technicians  to  engineers.  The  present 
actual  ratio  has  been  reported  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  as 
approximately  .75  to  1. 

The  State  summary  provides  the  base  for  professional  judgments 
which  will  produce  recommendations  to  the  State  Board  in  regard  to  train- 
ing and  the  allocation  of  funds  to  implement  a more  efficient  State-wide 
program.  The  county  data  will  localize  problems  and  suggest  possible 
program  directions  and  promote  local  initiative  in  creating  or  expanding 
training  facilities.  One  should  not  conclude  that  the  area  vocational- 
technical  school  concept  is  the  only  solution.  Especially,  in  cases 
where  the  AVTS  has  not  as  yet  been  established,  other  types  of  vocational 
and  technical  education  programs  must  be  fully  considered.  Candidate 
solutions  should  be  identified  in  each  local  area  involved  by  giving  con- 
sideration to  all  types  of  schools  and  all  possible  mediums  of  instruction. 
(Illustrated  on  Form  4 , Chapter  VI) . 
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METHODOLOGY  USED  IN  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STUDY 


The  figures  in  Column  1 of  Table  97  are  the  official  1960  Bureau 
of  Census  data  reported  and  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

As  stated  previously,  the  projected  employment  1975  figures  in  Column  2 
were  based  on  a methodology  provided  in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics publication  Tomorrow's  Manpower  Needs.  The  methodology  was  based 
on  an  occupational  matrix  reflecting  changes  to  1975  in  occupational  staff- 
ing patterns  caused  by  economic,  technological  and  demographic  developments. 
This  methodology  was  adapted  by  the  Labor  Market  Information  Section,  Re- 
search and  Statistics  Division,  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
to  the  Pennsylvania  industrial  and  occupational  structure  and  to  trends  in 
its  economy.  Stated  simply,  the  projected  1975  employment  figures  in  Column 
2 are  a product  essentially  of  the  following  procedure:  Multiplying  the 

1960  State  percentage  distribution  of  selected  occupations  (Census)  by  the 
pattern  of  national  change  factor  to  develop  the  1975  percentage  of  occupa- 
tional density  and  then  applying  this  percentage,  modified  in  light  of  the 
Pennsylvania  situation,  to  projected  total  employment  in  Pennsylvania  in  1975. 

In  essence,  these  figures  represent  what  employment  is  expected  to 
be  in  these  selected  occupations  in  1975.  They  represent  net  growth  between 
1960  and  1975.  They  do  not  represent  nor  should  they  be  interpreted  as 
representing  total  demand  or  total  replacement  needs  which,  of  course,  would 
be  considerably  higher  than  net  changes  in  the  level. 

On  analysis,  the  estimates  in  Column  2 are  on  the  conservative  side 
assuming  a high  level  of  employment  and  this  judgment  is  concurred  in  by 
analysts  from  the  Bureau  of  Emplo3mient  Security.  It  must  be  remember,  how- 
ever, that  these  data  are  to  be  used  only  as  guides  or  tools  and  that  the 
trend  is  the  important  thing  since  numerical  accuracy  is  dependent  at  this 
time  on  too  many  unknown  factors. 

For  vocational  education  planning  purposes  net  growth  figures  are 
not  enough.  Estimates  of  annual  demand  are  also  necessary.  The  figures  in 
Column  5 represent  this  annual  demand.  These  estimates  reflect  not  only 
natural  growth  due  to  population  and  economic  changes  but  also  requirements 
for  replacements  necessitated  by  turnover  due  to  deaths,  retirements,  pro- 
motions, transfers,  quits,  etc. 

There  is  no  direct  arithmetical  relationship,  nor  was  one  intended, 
between  the  projected  1975  employment  in  Column  2 and  the  annual  demand 
figure  in  Column  5.  They  represent  two  separate,  distinct  entities. 


The  method  used  to  calculate  the  annual  demand  (beginning  in  1969) 
is  a straight  line  projection.  Percent  factors  for  annual  withdrawal 
and  annual  growth  were  derived  by  using  giiidf-lincc  provided  in 
Tomorrow* s Manpower  Needs.  Each  of  the  two  factors  was  applied  to  the 
1975  projected  employment  to  derive  the  figures  in  Column  3 and  4 
respectively.  The  sum  of  figures  in  these  two  columns  equal  the  figures 
in  Column  5.  The  supply  figures  in  Cclumn  6 are  the  number  of  1967 
graduates  (new  entrants  into  the  labor  force)  of  the  major  non-professional 
training  agencies  in  the  State.  Column.  5 minus  Column  6 equals 
Coluim  7j  thus,  we  have  determined  the  net  number  of  workers  who 
presiimably  need  to  be  trained  annually.  Detailed  explanation  of  the 
methodology  used,  including  the  two  sets  of  principal  factors  for 
withdrawals  and  growth,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Pennsylvania  Researcl 
Ccorcinating  Unit  for  Vccaticnal  Education. 

Obviously,  other  metheds  cf  calculating  annual  demand  could 
have  been,  adopted.  The  fact  is  that  no  one  knows  which  of  any  methods 
of  calculating  projections  is  the  most  accurate  and  this  will  not  be 
known  until  sometime  in  the  future  when  projections  can  be  checked 
against  a new  set  of  actual  figures  such  as  the  1970  Census  data  cr 
future  labor  market  reports.  It  is  planned  to  revi.ew  and  update  all 
manpower  projections  at  least  annually. 

All  of  the  projections  are  to  be  used  as  guides  rather  than 
as  absolute  "nose"  counts.  It  is  hoped  that  the  projected  annual  data 
will  give  some  guidance  to  State  and  locaJ.  vocational  education  pxanners, 
with  regard  to  relative  demands  in  each  of  the  occupations.  Of  course, 
local  vocational  education  platnerji  wijJ  need  to  bias  these  data  with 
locally  developed  or  knovm  data.  These  data  will  then  form  the  basis 
for  evaluation  of  the  direction  of  existing  and  planned  programs. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  past,  of  course,  has  been 
that  no  useful  manpower  projection  data  have  been  available  in 
Peia'sylvania.  It  is  expected  that  these  data  and  the  methodology  used 
will  be  lechecked  and  updated  periodically  with  a view  toward  continous 
improvement  in  their  reliability. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  PLAI^NING 
THE  NEED  FOR  A UNIFIED  PLANNING  APPROACH 


State-wide  program  planning  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Continuing 
Education  programs  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  at  best  somewhat  haphazard  and 
fragmentary  as  it  has  been  in  most  other  states.  For  many  years,  the 
vocational  education  program  was  very  limited  in  terms  of  meeting  the  many 
different  occupational  training  needs  of  the  labor  force.  For  example,  for 
a number  of  years,  more  than  75%  of  the  trade  and  industrial  education 
enrollments  were  in  several  highly  skilled  crafts,  namely,  machine  shop, 
electricity,  printing,  automechanics,  patternmaking,  carpentry,  cabinet- 
making and  drafting.  The  continuing  demands  in  these  fields  for  many  years 
were  readily  identified  and  accepted.  Hence,  new  or  expanding  local  pro- 
grams generally  established  one  or  more  of  these  training  offerings  without 
so  much  as  a local  field  study.  The  same  general  situation  existed  in 
agriculture,  home  economics,  distribution  and  office  practice. 

Many  of  the  limitations  in  vocational  education  have  been  caused  by 
the  lack  of  funds  to  plan,  establish  and  operate  programs  beyond  these 
several  basic  occupations.  Except  for  general  promotion  of  vocational 
education  in  the  early  years  of  the  Federally  aided  programs,  local  initia- 
tive largely  determined  the  establishment  of  a program  and  the  choice  of 
occupational  offerings.  Very  little  program  planning  was  initiated  at  the 
State  level  and  then  only  after  the  local  community  expressed  its  desire  to 
initiate  a program.  Program  planning  consisted  chiefly  of  looking  at  other 
programs  and  deciding  to  do  likewise. 

As  the  labor  force  has  grown  and  diversified,  and  its  needs  have 
been  more  clearly  identified;  as  the  philosophy  and  practices  of  vocational 
education  have  broadened  to  take  into  account  the  growing  demands  in  agri- 
culture related  jobs,  gainful  occupations  involving  home  economics  skills, 
technician  jobs,  health  occupations,  sales  and  service  jobs  of  many  differ- 
ent kinds  and  office  jobs;  as  the  Federal,  State  and  local  funds  have  been 
substantially  increased  particularly  in  the  past  five  years;  and  as  manv 
other  educational  agencies  and  training  programs  have  begun  to  play  an  in- 
creasingly important  part  in  supplying  trained  manpower,  two  conclusions 
are  inevitable: 

(1)  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  should  play  a 
substantial  leadership  role  in  State-wide  program 
planning,  and 


(2)  There  should  be  developed  and  implemented  an 
organized,  systematic  planning  procedure  in 
which  all  educational  and  training  agencies 
can  participate. 

Only  in  this  way  does  it  seem  possible  that  public  and  private  funds 
can  be  used  efficiently  and  effectively  in  meeting  all  of  Pennsylvania's 
manpower  needs;  that  unnecessary  overlapping  and  duplication  of  effort  and 
expense  can  be  eliminated;  that  all  occupational  and  training  programs  can 
he  properly  coordinated  to  the  end  that  they  do  not  produce  surpluses  of 
trained  persons  in  some  fields  and  neglect  critical  occupational  demands  and 
that  occupa tonal  education  will  become  an  economic  asset  in  Pennsylvania. 

Occupational  education  programs  of  all  kinds,  public  and  private, 
are  growing  rapidly  in  Pennsylvania,  especially  those  under  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  demand  for  funds  to  finance  the  construction  and 
operation  of  new  and  expanding  programs  is  increasing  tremendously.  Other 
educational  institutions  and  training  agencies  are  also  seeking  increased 
public  financial  support.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  the  State  Board 
should  examine  all  of  the  elements  in  occupational  education,  and  plan  a 
total  unified  program. 

All  of  the  concepts  and  procedures  described  in  this  chapter , lead 
to  the  planning  of  a total  program  of  occupational  education  in  the  State. 
All  of  these  are  implied  in  the  requirements  of  the  new  vocational  educa- 
tion act,  P.L.  90-576,  The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  Section 
123  of  this  act  dealing  with  new  State  plans  makes  it  clear  that  each  State 
will  be  expected  to  develop  a State— local  planning  procedure  that  will 
assure  the  best  use  of  funds  in  light  of  important  training  needs  of  all 
people  as  well  as  requirements  of  employers. 

The  Pennsylvania  Study  undertook  to  develop  a "systems  approach 
to  program  planning,  taking  into  account  the  following  major  factors: 

(1)  The  existing  vocational  education  programs, 

(2)  The  supply  of  and  demand  for  trained  persons, 

(3)  The  existing  socio-economic  conditions  and  trends, 

(4)  The  available  funds  and  resources 

The  planning  of  a vocational  and  technical  education  program  in  its 
socioeconomic  environment  is  indeed  a broad,  complex  problem.  The  many  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  total  problem  cannot  be  ignored  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past.  This  application  of  the  "systems  approach"  to  vocational 
education  planning  is  particularly  appropriate  for  such  reasons,  as  follows: 

1.  The  importance  of  the  problem — Occupational  education  warrants  the  use 
of  a thorough  and  systematic  planning  procedure  since  it  is  a prime 
factor  in  dealing  with  current  socioeconomic  problems.  A complex  situa- 
tion of  this  nature  requires  a planning  approach  which  proceeds  from 
objectives,  rather  than  from  preconceived  solutions,  vested  interests, 
and  biases. 
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2. 


The  competitive  environment — Occupational  education  is  in  competition 
with  other  educational  programs  for  dollars.  Also  the  various  insti- 
tutions offering  occupational  education  programs  are  in  competition 
for  dollars.  Program  plans  constructed  according  to  the  "systems 
approach"  have  a significant  advantage  over  other  plans  in  that  they 
disclose  and  evaluate  alternative  courses  of  action.  By  this  means, 
decision-makers  can  resolve  the  issues  involved  in  a competitive 
situation.  The  rex^ards  of  a logically  constructed  plan  in  resolving 
differences  of  opinion,  and  in  the  allocation  of  limited  resources 
(time,  money,  facilities,  teachers,  etc.)  make  it  well  worth  the 

effort  and  cost. 

3.  The  dynamic  nature  of  the  problem— The  socioeconomic  needs  of 

Pennsylvania  are  constantly  being  reassessed  and  as  a result,  govern- 
mental policies  are  subject  to  change.  In  a plan  constructed 
according  to  the  "systems  approach",  the  effect  of  changes  can  be 
determined  more  readily.  Thus,  such  a plan  becomes  a working  document, 
rather  than  a static  record  of  past  decisions. 

4^  Wide  organizational  involvement — Socioeconomic  problems  related  to 

occupational  education  are  broad,  and  many  people  and  organizations-- 
public  and  private,  are  involved.  The  total  problem,  therefore,  includes 
the  relationships  betx-jeen  the  affected  organizations,  as  well  as  the 
substantive  considerations  of  a vocational  education  program  itself. 

Thus  the  nature  and  environment  of  the  problem  is  complex,  requiring  a 
"systems  approach"  for  its  solution. 

5.  Quantification-Occupational  education  objectives,  constraints,  and 
goals  are  particularly  amenable  to  quantification  because  they  can  be 
related  to  socioeconomic  data.  Therefore,  a logical,  quantitative  case 
can  be  built  to  support  a proposed  program,  as  is  required  in  the 
"systems  approach". 

Planning  from  a total  system  standpoint  is  not  easy.  It  requires  a 
high  order  of  management  leadership,  organizational  understanding  and  disci- 
pline. The  systems  procedure  x-jould  require  a sharp  change  in  State  organi 
zation  and  administration  of  vocational,  technical  and  continuing  education; 
an  extensive  in-service  training  of  all  State  staff  personnel;  and  ^ exten- 
sive pre-service  and  in-service  training  of  local  administrative  and  super 
visory  personnel.  In  addition,  there  would  be  required  close  working  re- 
lationships and  coordination  x<rith  all  other  State  and  local  education 
agencies  and  xd.th  other  State  and  local  governmental  agencies,  especially 
those  concerned  with  economic  and  industrial  planning,  growth  and  develop 

ment . 
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THE  "SYSTE^^S  APPROACH"  DEFINITION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 


The  planning  procedure  described  in  this  section  is  based  on  an 
organized  process  of  decision-making  and  program  formulation  known  as  the 
"systems  approach".  This  is  primarily  a deductive  process  in  which  all 
work  is  organized  in  a series  of  planning  and  decision-making  steps.  Also 
all  of  the  steps,  including  the  decision  structure,  are  clearly  documented 
so  that  (1)  the  planning  process  can  be  reviewed,  (2)  alternative  approaches 
can  be  considered  and  compared  with  the  prepared  plan,  and  (3)  the  effect  of 
changing  conditions  and  selection  criteria  on  the  plan  can  be  studied.  The 
planning  system  described  here  is  therefore  designed  to  be  applied  as  a 
continuous  process — a way  of  conducting  a complex  business  with  greater 
emphasis  on  logical  decision-making. 

In  many  explanations  of  the  "systems  approach",  the  central  philoso- 
phy is  often  obscured  by  discussions  of  complex  diagrams  which  illustrate 
only  a portion  of  the  features  of  the  approach.  In  essence,  the  "systems 
approach"  is  a point-of-view , which  can  be  described  by  contrasting  it  to 
a common  and  opposite  approach  to  planning.  This  opposite  approach  may 
be  designated  as  the  "inductive"  approach,  since  inductive  type  of  thinking 
is  dominant  in  its  application.  In  this  approach,  facts,  data,  opinions, 
requirements,  etc.  are  gathered  and  organized  into  a report  or  plan.  The 
objectives  serve  principally  as  a guide  to  the  organization  of  the  plan. 

This  planning  approach  is  usually  a one  step  process,  and  is  suitable  when 
the  problem  is  simple  enough  that  it  can  be  understood  in  all  of  its  rami- 
fications by  one  man  (with  assistance  from  others  in  the  data  collection 
aspects  of  the  planning  process) . The  "inductive  approach"  is  also  applic- 
able to  problems  in  which  the  facts,  data,  opinions  and  requirements,  i.e., 
the  environment  of  the  problem,  is  not  expected  to  change  in  an  unpredictable 
way  with  the  passage  of  time.  In  other  words,  it  applies  to  relatively 
simple,  static  problems.  However,  when  this  approach  is  applied  to  complex, 
d3mamic  problems,  it  is  usually  found  that  the  resulting  report  or  plan 
covers  only  a few  aspects  of  the  total  problem,  and  that,  due  to  changing 
conditions,  it  is  obsolete  soon  after  it  is  published. 

Since  as  previously  described  in  this  section,  the  vocational  and 
technical  education  planning  situation  is  indeed  complex  and  dynamic,  the 
total  problem  must  be  structured  and  decisions  made  using  a planning  method 
capable  of  integrating  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  many  people  and  organi- 
zations. The  "inductive  approach"  is  suitable  only  for  the  special  studies 
needed  to  support  the  main  stream  of  this  planning  effort. 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SYSTEMS  APPROACH 


Since  the  "systems  approach"  is,  in  essence,  a "point-of-view" , the 
general  principles  must  be  clearly  understood  before  using  the  forms  de- 
signed for  a particular  application.  Without  this  understanding,  the 
planning  process  can  become  merely  an  expensive  paper-work  exercise.  These 
principles  are  as  follows: 
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1. 


A Top-Down  Approach — The  planning  process  must  begin  with  a clear,  but 
general,  statement  of  the  objectives  by  the  appropriate  management  level 
in  the  organization.  In  contrast,  an  opposite  planning  point-of-view 
(an  inverted  organizational  approach)  would  be  for  the  objectives  to  be 
formulated  at  the  lower  levels  in  the  organization  and  then  presented 
to  the  higher  levels  for  review  and  approval  or  rejection.  This  passive 
management  approach  in  the  higher  levels  of  the  organization  is  not 
compatible  with  the  "systems  approach"  to  planning,  since  the  inevitable 
iterations  required  in  such  a planning  procedure  would  make  the  planning 
costs  prohibitive. 

2.  Emphasis  of  Problem  Defining — The  steps  involved  in  the  complete  defini- 
tion of  a complex  problem,  such  as  a vocational  education  program, 
represent  a major  portion  of  the  planning  work.  In  many  cases,  a 
problem  clearly  defined  is  half  solved~or  as  Pythogoras  expressed  it: 
"The  beginning  is  half  of  the  whole". 

3.  Total  System — The  "systems  approach"  to  planning  requires  first  that  the 
system  under  consideration  be  defined  in  terms  of  its  boundaries.  With- 
in these  boundaries,  all  of  the  elements  of  the  problem  must  be  identi- 
fied and  taken  into  account.  This  must  be  done  even  though  knowledge  in 
some  of  the  aspects  of  the  problem  is  incomplete  or  is  subjective.  In 
other  words,  the  problem  must  be  completely  structured.  The  systems 
approach"  therefore  compels  the  planners  to  think  broadly,  and  not  to 
pick  just  those  areas  for  study  in  which  they  have  the  most  understanding 

and  experience. 

4.  Invention  of  Alternatives — The  inventive  process  is  encouraged  and  aided 
by  the  emphasis  on  problem  defining  in  the  "systems  approach".  In  fact, 
an  important  requirement  in  this  planning  process  (as  opposed  to  the 
"inductive  approach")  is  not  to  prejudge  solutions,  but  to  systematically 
study  all  possible  candidate  approaches  to  the  problem  before  making  a 
decision. 

5.  Quantification--The  "systems  approach"  procedure  requires  that  all  in- 
formation be  quantified  with  objective  data  if  possible,  and  when  this 
cannot  be  done,  subjective  numerical  values  must  be  assigned.  This  is 
necessary  because  the  decision-making  and  recording  process  in  this 
planning  approach  is  numerical.  Also,  numerical  values  are  required  in 
the  evaluation  of  the  operating  programs. 

6.  Documentation—This  planning  approach  requires  that  the  total  system  not 
only  be  structured,  but  that  this  structure  be  completely  documented 
with  respect  to  problem  definition,  data  inputs,  candidate  solution 
descriptions,  trade-off  studies,  etc.  The  "systems  approach"  is  an 
organizational  planning  approach,  and  thus  requires  complete  documenta- 
tion in  order  to  permit  broad  participation  by  all  concerned.  This 
planning  process  is  characterized  by  conciseness  of  the  data  presenta- 
tion, by  the  participation  of  many  agencies  and  people,  and  by  the 
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traceability  of  the  decision  process.  Thus,  as  environmental  conditions 
and  management  policies  change  with  time,  this  structured  documentation 
approach  enables  the  plan  to  be  reviewed  and  updated  on  a continuous 
basis. 

7.  Organizational  Compatability — In  g ‘.'^ral,  the  "systems  approach"  requires 
that  the  organizational  structure  and  the  management  point-of-view  be 
compatible  with  the  approach.  Many  planning  activities  are  really 
special  studies  and  are  the  work  of  a few  people;  whereas,  the  "systems 
approach"  requires  management  leadership  in  setting  objectives  and  goals, 
and  the  entire  organization  in  the  planning  of  programs,  and  later  in 
evaluating  their  effectiveness. 


THE  SYSTEMS  PLANNING  PROCEDURES 


Basically,  the  "systems  approach"  consists  of  the  use  of  a problem- 
defining/problem-solving cycle,  which  is  used  successively  at  a number  of 
levels  of  plan  development.  This  cycle  is  sho^m  in  Chart  1.  It  begins 
with  a general  statement  of  the  problem,  known  as  the  objectives.  The 
second  step  is  to  completely  identify  the  constraints  or  environment  of  the 
problem  in  such  categories  as:  the  financial  situation  and  limitations, 

timing  limitations,  policy  restrictions,  and  special  problems. 

After  the  objectives  and  constraints  have  been  determined,  they  must 
be  translated  into  a complete  statement  of  the  problem.  Additional  work  is 
usually  required  to  do  this.  For  example,  the  financial  situation  and 
limitations  may  be  expected  to  change  with  time,  therefore,  the  translation 
step  involves  making  interpretations  and  projections  of  the  constraints  into 
the  future.  Also,  the  objectives  should  be  quantified  into  measurable  goals. 

After  the  problem  has  been  defined,  the  analytical  problem-solving 
process  can  begin.  This  consists  of  identifying  all  of  the  elements  or 
parts  of  the  problem,  determining  the  relationship  between  the  elements, 
and  their  requirements.  A number  of  candidate  solutions  or  combinations  of 
the  elements  are  then  devised.  An  example,  which  illustrates  this  analytical 
process  as  it  applies  to  the  planning  of  a vocational  education  program,  is 
given  in  this  chapter. 

The  relative  merit  of  each  candidate  solution  is  determined  by 
estimating  the  rating  of  each  with  respect  to  selection  criteria.  Such 
criteria  as  growth,  skill  level,  and  cost  can  be  given  objective  ratings. 
Others,  such  as  attractiveness  and  employer  acceptance  can  only  be  given 
subjective  ratings.  The  subjective  criteria  are  usually  just  as  important 
in  the  decision-making  process  as  the  objective  criteria.  Although  the 
systems  planning  process  cannot  omit  the  subjective  aspects  of  decision- 
making, the  process  is  always  made  visible  for  review  and  reconsideration. 

The  determination  of  the  criteria  ratings  and  the  total  rating  of  each 
candidate  solution  is  known  in  systems  terminology  as  a trade-off  study. 
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CHART i 


THE  SYSTEMS  APPROACH  CYCLE 


T 


OBJECTIVES 

THE  GENERAL  STATEMEKfT  V 


OF  THE  problem. 


(absolute) 


I 


problem 

DEFINING 


> 


TRANSLATION 

THE  StT-OP  OF  the  PROBLEM 

• INTERPRETATION  AND  PROJECTIONS 

OF  THE  CONSTRAINTS. 

• MEASURABLE  GOALS. 

C0HSTRAINT5 


CAPABILITIES  AND  UMITATIOWS 


IN  SUCH  categories  as: 

• POUClESf  LAWS  AATTITVDCS 

• FINANCIAL  limitations 

• TIMING  CONSIDERATIONS 

• PHYSICAL  LIMITATIONS 

• HUMAN  RCSOURCCS  LIMITS 

• PROPUCCD  IKSOunCE  LIMITSj 


It  is  intended  that  this  trade-off  study  should  only  be  a guide 
to  decision-inaking,  and  a means  of  making  sure  that  all  relevant  criteria 
are  used.  The  decisions,  however,  may  differ  from  those  indicated  by  the 
summation  of  the  individual  criteria  ratings  for  special  reasons — which 
should  always  be  stated  in  the  plan.  Although  decision-making  should  not 
be  a completely  mechanical  process,  a mechanical  trade-off  technique  is 
useful  in  reducing  a large  amount  of  objective  and  subjective  data  to 
manageable  proportions  so  that  decisions  can  be  made. 

The  final  step  of  the  systems  approach  cycle  consists  in  the 
synthesis  of  the  selected  system  element  solutions  into  a total  system  or 
plan.  The  end  product  of  the  planning  cycle  is  then  evaluated  against  the 
original  objectives  and  goals  to  determine  if  further  planning  is  required. 


LEVELS  OF  SYSTEM  PLANNING 


Two  major  principles  of  the  "systems  approach"  are:  first,  that 

the  planning  is  accomplished  ir  a cyc'’e  of  planning  steps  (as  previously 
described),  and  second,  that  most  complex  planning  situations  can  be  broken 
into  a hierarchy  of  decision-making  levels.  The  cycle  of  planning  steps  is 
applied  successively  at  each  level  so  that  the  output  of  one  cycle  becomes 
the  input  to  the  cycle  following  it.  Failure  to  recognize  that  such  a 
hierarchy  of  levels  exists,  and  to  identify  and  separate  the  information  in 
each  level,  is  a major  cause  of  confusion  in  the  planning  of  large,  complex 
systems. 

The  whole  planning  process  can  be  structured  in  the  form  of  a 
matrix  of  planning  cycle  steps  versus  levels  of  planning  development.  Such 
a matrix  for  a vocational  education  program  plan,  is  shown  in  Chart  7^.  The 
planning  levels  identified  in  this  case  are:  (1)  Socioeconomic  Planning 

(as  related  to  vocational  education) , (2)  Vocational  Education  Program 
Planning,  and  (3)  Vocational  Education  Resources  Planning.  Thus,  the  socio- 
economic situation  in  a State  and  local  area  helps  to  define  the  vocational 
education  needs  and  the  courses  required.  The  courses  in  turn  serve  to 
identify  the  educational  resources  required. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  all  of  the  steps  be  started  in  the  sequence 
shown  on  the  chart,  since  many  can  be  done  concurrently;  however,  each  step 
must  be  completed  in  the  order  shown.  The  planning  system  is  basically 
deductive  and  each  step  depends  on  outputs  of  the  previous  step  before  it 
can  be  completed. 


PLANNING  FLOW  DIAGRAM 

The  problem-solving  steps,  described  on  the  bottom  half  of  the 
planning  matrix  (Chart  2)  are  shown  in  the  flow  diagram.  Chart  _3.  This  flow 
diagram  is  organized  in  the  same  three  planning  levels  shown  in  Chart  2l* 
These  levels  are  represented  by  three  coltimns:  (1)  Socioeconomic  Planning, 

(2)  Vocati  nal  Education  Program  Planning,  and  (3)  Vocational  Education 
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PROCEDURE  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCAT/ON  PROGRAM  PLANNING 


PLANNING 
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VOC.  ED.  RESOURCES 

PLANNING 
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AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

PROGRAM. 

DEFINE  A VOCATIONAL  AMD 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  IN  TERMS  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  FIELDS 
AND  C0URSE5  WHICH  WILL 
IMPROVE  THE  LOCAL  5000- 
ECONOMIC  SITUATION. 

@ DETERMINETHERESOURCE 

requirements  and  the 

COSTS  TO  IMPLEMENT 
THE  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM. 

CONSTRAINTS 

THE  EXISTIMG 
conditions 

AMD 

ehviaomment 
or  THE  PROBLEM 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  EXISTING 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC  CONPfT/ONS 
WHICH  INFLUENCE  THE 

PLANNING  OF  A VOC.  ED. 
PROGRAM; 

• SOCIO-ECOHOMIC  NEEDS. 

« 1NDUSTRT  HEEDS  SURVETS. 

• SPEaAL  SOCIO-ECONOMIC 

PROBLEMS. 

IDENTIFICATION  OFEXISTIMG 

and  presentlyplahncd 
PROGRAMS  (AS  DEFINED 
BY  COURSES  OFOCCUPATWiL 

instruction). 

Surveys  of  the  suppit 

OF  STUDENTS  AND  THEIR 

occupational  PKEPERENCES. 

@ iDENTlFlCATlONOfEXlSTTMG 
AND  PRESENTLY  PLANNED 

• PROGRAMS  (*S  DEFINED  8T 

COt/RSE.y  RESOURCE 

combinations). 

• facilities  and  major 

EQUIPMENT. 
FINANCIALAND  RESOURCE 
PROCUREMENT  UMlTATlONS. 

TRANSLATION 

PROBLEM  set-up: 

1.  IHTERPRETATIOMS  AMD 
PROJECTIONS  orCOHSTRAMirS. 

2.  measurable  goals 

BASED  ON  THE  OfiJECTTVES. 

THE  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  PROBLEM: 

^ THE  VOC.  ED.  planning  PROlLLK: 

planning  PRoauM  (contmic^: 

'O' 

• interpretation  of  the 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC  INFORHAnOH 

• PROJECTIONS  or  THE 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC  INPORMAnON 
AND  interpretations  INTO 
THE  PVTURE. 

• MEASURABLE  (boCM.  AREA) 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC  GOALS. 

• THE  translation  OFINMISTRY 
EMPLOYMENT  NEEDS  (GROWTH 
AND  replacement)  INTO 
OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING 
NEEDS. 

• MEASURABLE  (LOCAL  AREA) 
VOC.ED.  PROGRAM  GOALS. 

• THE  TRANSUCTion  OF  COURSE 
REOUIRCMEKTS  INTO  RESOURCE 

requirements. 

• PROJECTIONS  OFTHE  FOLLMVilfG 
IHTO  THE  future  ; 

• RESOURCE  UNIT  COSTS 

• technolocical  DEvaopMEims 

ANALYSIS 

1.  IDENTIFICATION  OF 
STSTEM  ELEMENTS. 

2.  OETCRMl NATION  OFTNE 
REUnONSHIPS  BETWEEN 
THE  ELEMENTS. 

S.OrrAiLCD  REGV/REMEN75. 

% candidate  approaches. 

(ff)  steps:  |see chart 3| 

^ STEPS’.  |SEECHART3| 

fij?)  steps:  |5eecha*t3| 

• construct  a list  of 

PCfTENTlAL  HEW  INDUSTRIES. 

• OBTAIN  DATA  RELATIVE  TO 
CRircRIAj  WHICH  CAN  BE 
USED  TO  RATE  THE 
ATTRACTIVENESS  OFpOT£HTlAL 
NEW  INDUSTRIES  TO  ATYPICAL 
community. 

• DETERMINE  THE  annual, 
employment  NEEDS  OF 
POTENTIAL  NEW  INDUSTRIES. 

• DETERMINE  THE  ANNUAL 
NEEDS  OF  EXISTING  INDUSTRIES 

• DETERMINETOTAL  OCCUfVlcr|Or«^L 

training  needs. 

• SHORTACESANO  SURPLUSES. 

• DETERMINE  THE  RESOURCE 
REGUIREMCNTS  PER  COURSE. 

• Determine  the  operating 
AND  capital  costs  FoR 
EACH  COURSE. 

• DETERMINE  ALTERNATIVE 
PROGRAMS  (COURSE/RESOVRCE 
COMBINATIONS). 

TRADE-OFFS 

L DETERMINE  SELECTION 
CRITERIA. 

2.  DETERMINE  RATING  OF 
EACH  candidate  APPROACH 
USING  EACH  CRITCRIA. 

3.  SUMMARIZE  RATINGS 
AND  MAKE  SELCmONS. 

DETERM  IME  RATI  M6S  OF 

DETERMINE  SOCIO-ECONOMIC 

DETERMINE  RATINGS  R)R  EACH 

POTEMTIAU  NEW  INDUSTRIES 
USING  TWO  categories  OF 
CRITERIA  A5  FOLLOWS: 

• Attractiveness  of  the 
INDUSTRIES  TO  THE  COMMUNITY. 

• ATTRACTIVENESS  OF  fVTEHTUKL 

new  industriestolocalarea. 
(use  product  of  each  total  rating) 

v3'  VALUE  RATING  OF  EACH  OF 
THE  OCCUPATIONALTRAINING 
NEEDS  USING  CRITERIA  AS: 

• OCCUPATIONAL  DENSITY 

• occupational  GROWTH 

• LABOR  shortage 

• skill  LEVEL. 

COURSE/RESOURCE  COMBINATIONS 
USING  CRITERIA  SUCH  AS: 

• SOCIO-ECONOMIC  VALUE 

• RESOURCES  COSrr/sTUPEKT 

• VALUE  RATIHG/cOST 

• FUNDING  AVA/LABILITY 

• COURSE  ATTRACTIVENESS 

SELECTION  OF  FOTENTIAL  MEW 

industries  for  plann/sc  pvrposesl 

SELECTION  OF  COURSES  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SELECTION  OF  VOC.  ED.  PROGWKS 

SYNTHESIS 

LOCAL  ARIA  SOCIO-ECONOMIC 

local  area  vocational  and 

/?7v  LOCAL  AREA  VOCATIONAL  ANO 

\!y  DEVELOPMENT  PlAM 

V(^TECHNICAL  EDVCATWNPROBMH 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATIONPROHAM 

SVMThESiXE  sclecteo 

APPROACHES  INTO  A 
SrSTEM  OR  PL.AM. 

(mputto  the  following 

PLANNIHGLEVEL) 

• RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

programs. 

• industrial  development 

NEEDS. 

• ARRANGEMENTS  NITH 

industries. 

(input  TO  LEVEL  2) 

(as  defined  by) 

• occupational  FIELDS. 

• COURSES  OF  occupational 

instruction. 

(input TO  levels) 

• OCCUPATIONAL  FIELDS. 

• COURSES  OF  occupational 

instruction. 

• RESOURCE  requirements. 

• COST  estimates  AMD 

FUNDING  SOURCES. 

(levels  2 a 3 ARE  ITERATED) 
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Resources  Planning.  The  diagram  is  also  divided  horizontally  into  two 
organizational  levels  of  planning  with  respect  to  the  State  and  the  local 
area  (district  or  county) , so  that  Chart  3 shows  the  interaction  between 
the  State  and  local  area  as  the  planning  proceeds.  It  also  shows  that  the 
State  is  in  a position  of  leadership  at  every  planning  level,  and  that  it 
initiates  the  planning  by  providing  industry  ratings,  employment  needs  data, 
and  educational  policies  for  guidance  to  the  local  area  planner. 

This  total  systems  approach  also  provides  a unified  decision-making 
process  in  the  State.  The  selection  criteria,  shown  in  blocks  5,  16  and  25 
of  the  flow  diagram  (Chart  3) , are  used  both  at  the  local  level  to  form 
programs,  and  at  the  State  level  to  review  and  approve  or  reject  them.  In 
this  way,  possible  differences  of  opinion  are  narrowed  down  to  the  choice  of 
candidate  programs  to  evaluate,  and  to  the  subjective  criteria  used  in  the 
evaluation . 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  PLANNING  PROCEDURE 


A series  of  five  planning  forms  have  been  designed  to  implement  the 
systems  philosophy  previously  described.  When  these  forms  are  used  accor- 
ding to  the  instructions,  which  follow,  it  is  not  necessary  (although 
desirable)  to  understand  the  philosophy  behind  them.  Of  course  systems 
planning  can  never  be  reduced  to  a purely  mechanical  procedure.  The  forms 
provided  are  work-sheets  to  record  essential  input  data,  the  invention  and 
decision  process,  and  the  final  S3mthesized  system.  In  most  cases  side 
studies  will  be  conducted  to  support  this  main  stream  of  planning  activity. 


PROBLEM  DEFINITION 


The  description  of  the  planning  procedure,'  which  follows,  is  illus- 
trated in  an  application  to  vocational  and  technical  education  in  Cumberland 
and  Perry  Counties  in  the  Greater  Harrisburg  Labor  Market  Area.  Although 
this  example  is  somewhat  limited,  it  should  serve  to  illustrate  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  planning. 

The  planning  process  begins  with  a clear  definition  of  the  total 
problem.  As  previously  stated,  the  first  three  steps  required  to  define  the 
problem  are  important,  since  they  set  the  course  of  the  rest  of  the  planning 
and  (later)  of  the  evaluation.  They  include:  formulation  of  the  objectives, 

identification  of  the  constraints,  and  the  translation  of  these  objectives 
and  constraints  into  detailed  requirements  and  measurable  goals. 

1.  Formulation  of  Objectives 

The  following  figure  shows  the  objectives  arranged  in  the  same  format 
as  in  blocks  1.1,  2.1  and  3.1  of  Chart  2.  In  this  application  they  are 
formulated  at  three  levels:  "basic  objectives",  which  give  the  purpose 
of  each  level  of  planning;  "general  objectives",  which  give  policy  type 
objectives  that  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  setting  of  quantitative 
goals;  and  "specific  objectives",  which  can  be  translated  into  quanti- 
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tative  and  measurable  goals,  and  therefore  are  directly  usable  in  the 
planning  process.  All  of  the  objectives  at  the  resources  level  of 
the  example  are  "specific  objectives",  since  they  can  all  be  translated 
into  quantitative,  measurable  goals. 


The  formulation  of  objectives  is  a more  difficult  task  than  it  may 
appear  to  be  in  the  example  (Figure  23),  A few  comments  on  the 
"objectives  philosophy"  are  believed  to  be  appropriate: 


a.  The  objectives  should  be  stated  concisely,  and  contain  only 
one  thought  or  facet  of  the  total  problem.  In  this  way  a 
one-to-one  relationship  can  be  established  between  the 
specific  objectives  and  the  measurable  goals.  For  example, 
an  objective  such  as:  "To  make  vocational  and  technical 

education  an  economic  asset"  is  not  a "specific  objective", 
since  it  contains  a number  of  facets  and  therefore  cannot 
be  translated  into  a single  measurable  goal.  However,  the 
desire  expressed  by  this  objective  can  be  put  in  the  form 
of  a number  of  specific  objectives  at  the  Resources  Planning 
level,  such  as: 


To  provide  persons  who  are  highly  qualified  with 
respect  to  acquired  knowledge  and  skills. 


To  provide  persons  who  are  highly  qualified  with 
respect  to  performance  in  industry. 


To  provide  persons  who  are  highly  qualified  with 
respect  to  advancement  in  their  field. 


b.  The  objectives  represent  management  philosophy,  and  therefore 
must  be  consistent  with  current  or  planned  organizational 
capabilities.  Objectives  are  often  formulated  where  there  is 
no  real  intention  of  implementing  them  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Such  wishes,  in  the  form  of  objectives,  sometimes 
serve  a purpose  to  stimulate  the  development  of  new  manage- 
ment policies — but  they  have  no  role  in  the  systems  planning 
approach  until  the  new  policies  are  established  and  funding 
is  planned  or  provided. 


c.  The  objective  statements  should  not  contain  abstract  terms, 

such  as  "socioeconomic  value"  or  "social  and  civic  competence", 
unless  they  are  defined  in  terms  of  objective  or  subjective 
ratings.  For  example,  "socioeconomic  value"  is  defined  by 
means  of  the  selection  criteria  shown  in  block  16  of  Chart  3. 


The  objectives  must  be  placed  at  the  appropriate  planning 
level  in  which  the  work  necessary  to  achieve  the  objective 
can  be  accomplished.  Each  level  of  planning  consists  of  a 
complete  cycle  of  steps,  as  previously  described,  so  that 
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FIGURE  28  (CONT’D.) 

VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  PLANNING  CYCLES 
APPLIED  TO  CUMBERLAND-PERRY  COUNTIES  AREA 
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each  level  is  a package  of  work  or  group  of  tasks  which 
is  usually  accomplished  by  different  agencies  or  persons. 
Therefore,  each  agency  or  person  should  be  given  only 
objectives  and  goals  which  can  be  accomplished  within  their 
scope  of  activity.  For  example,  it  would  not  be  appropriate 
to  put  objectives  related  to  the  attractiveness  of  courses 
at  the  Program  Planning  Level  (Level  2,  Charts  2 and  3), 
since  the  course  cannot  be  completely  described  and  its 
attractiveness  estimated  until  the  resources  to  be  applied 
are  defined. 


2.  Identification  of  Constraints 

After  the  problem  has  been  stated  generally  in  the  form  of  concise 
objectives,  the  next  step  is  to  identify  the  constraints  relative  to 
these  objectives  at  each  level  of  planning  (Figure  29).  These  constraints 
include  both  limi ta tions  and  capabilities  in  such  categories  as: 

a.  Policies,  laws  and  regulations.  Also  traditions  and  prevail- 
ing attitudes,  if  they  are  considered  binding. 

b.  Financial  considerations,  such  as:  assets,  liabilities, 

capabilities  and  limitations. 

c.  Timing  considerations,  such  as:  implementation  time,  priori- 

ties and  existing  schedule  commitments. 

d.  Physical  considerations,  such  as:  location,  environment  and 

natural  resources. 

e.  Human  considerations,  such  as:  human  resources,  aptitudes, 

attitudes  and  special  problems  as  those  involving  socio- 
economic disadvantaged  and  handicapped  people. 

Produced  resources  considerations,  such  as:  transportation, 

existing  schools,  and  cultural  facilities. 

The  following  four  comments,  relative  to  the  formulation  of  object- 
ives, also  apply  to  the  identification  and  presentation  of  the  con- 
straints : 

• Each  constraint  statement  should  be  concise  and 
express  only  one  facet  of  the  problem  environ- 
ment. 

• The  constraints  should  be  related  to  one  or  more 
objectives  (which  in  turn  must  be  consistent  with 
management  policies) . 
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• The  constraints  should  be  expressed  in  concrete 
terms  as  much  as  possible. 

• The  constraints  must  be  placed  at  the  appropriate 
planning  level. 

The  identification  and  organization  of  the  constraints  or  environ- 
ment of  the  problem  represents  the  bulk  of  ♦'he  work  in  the  problem- 
defining phase  of  the  planning.  Many  plans  are  really  only  surveys  or 
studies  of  existing  conditions  and  problems  (and  thus,  in  systems 
planning  terminology,  are  "constraints")*  If  a thorough  job  is  done 
in  identifying  the  constraints,  it  aids  and  reduces  the  work  in  the 
problem-solving  phase  of  the  planning.  The  constraints  are  used  not 
only  as  a guide  to  the  invention  of  candidate  solutions  to  a problem, 
but  also  as  a means  of  eliminating  many  candidate  solutions  without 
further  analysis  and  trade-offs.  Constraints  are  related  to  criteria 
but  they  are  absolute.  Criteria  are  applied  to  determine  the  relative 
merit  of  candidate  solutions  to  a problem. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  report  to  make  a "constraints" 
study  of  the  socioeconomic  and  vocational  education  environment  in  the 
Cumberland— Perry  Counties  area.  A general  matrix  has  been  prepared, 
which  can  be  used  as  a guide  in  the  identification  and  organization  of 
the  constraints  in  any  county.  The  items  listed  in  Levels  1,  2,  and  3 
of  Figure  29  are  typical  of  the  constraints  to  be  identified. 


Trans • ^tion 


The  final  step  in  the  problem  definition  process  consists  of  de- 
tailed statements  and  requirements  relative  to  the  problem,  which 
require  the  consideration  of  management  policies  and  interpretations. 
This  translation  step  may  include: 

a.  Interpretations  of  the  objectives  in  regard  to  emphasis 
or  de-emphasis. 

b.  The  projections  of  the  constraints  into  the  future. 

c.  The  translation  of  "specific  objectives"  into  measurable 

goals.  In  order  to  set  goals  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
how  the  measurements  are  going  to  be  made.  Thus,  some 
evaluation  planning  must  be  done  in  parallel  with  the 
initial  system  planning,  as  will  be  described  later  under 
the  heading:  "System  Planning  and  Evaluation".  Goals 

have  not  be  set  in  tiiis  study,  since  evaluation  planning 
is  beyond  its  scope — except  for  the  general  description 

of  the  approach  given  later. 

After  the  problem  has  been  defined,  we  are  ready  to  begin  the 
problem-solving  acti-vities : analysis,  trade-offs  and  synthesis,  using 

Forms  1 through  4 to  record  the  results  of  this  work. 
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FOM  1— INDUSTRY  RATINGS 


Basically,  there  are  three  courses  of  action  that  a local  area 
(district  or  county)  can  take  in  regard  to  its  economic  development: 
a passive  approach  ("answering  the  mail") , a promotional  approach  or  a 
planned  promotional  approach.  The  purpose  of  the  first  level  of  this 
planning  procedure  is  to  support  the  third  course  of  action.  In  this 
planned  approach,  the  choice  of  a vocational  and  technical  education 
curriculum  can  be  an  important  factor  in  the  attraction  of  potential  new 
industries  to  the  area,  provided  the  needs  of  these  industries  can  be 
anticipated.  This  requires  that  the  educational  program  be  biased  in 
favor  of  the  desired  new  industries. 

The  end  product  of  the  first  level  of  planning  is  an  economic 
development  plan  for  each  local  area  relative  to  the  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  needs.  This  plan  is  based  on  information  and  opinions 
representing  two  points-of-view,  which  are:  (1)  the  attractiveness  of 

potential  new  industries  to  a typical  local  area,  and  (2)  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  particular  local  area  to  the  same  potential  new  industries. 

In  other  words,  the  plan  takes  into  consideration,  not  only  the  desires 
of  the  local  area  for  industrial  development,  but  also  its  competitive 
posture  with  respect  to  these  desires. 

Fom  1,  which  is  represented  by  blocks  1 and  2 on  the  flow  diagram 
(Chart  3) , is  used  by  the  State  to  record  Department  of  Commerce  data  per- 
tinent to  the  rating  of  the  attractiveness  of  potential  new  industries  to 
a typical  community. 

In  this  application,  seven  criteria  were  used  to  rate  industry 
attractiveness.  In  the  example  provided  on  a sample  Form  1,  the  criteria 
data  were  obtained  from  the  document:  "Industry  Profiles,  1958—1966", 

published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Business  and  Defense 
Services  Administration.  The  data  applicable  to  each  criterion  was  pre- 
pared as  follows: 

1.  Average  size  of  firm  - Use  1963  total  number  of  employees  (Table  1) 
divided  by  the  1963  number  of  companies  (Table  2) . 

2.  Average  hourly  earnings  - Use  1966  wages  per  production  worker  (Table  1) . 

3.  Stability  - Use  1966  annual  man-hours  per  production  worker  (Table  1). 

4.  Growth  - Divide  the  1966  employment  by  the  1958  employment  (Table  1). 

5.  Growth  - Use  value  of  shipments  ratio  (1966/1958)  (Table  5). 

6.  Capital  Investment  per  Employee  - Divide  the  1966  capital  expenditure 
by  the  total  number  employed  (Table  1) . 

7.  Value  Added  per  Worker  - Use  1966  value  added  per  production  worker 
(Table  1)  . 
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The  data  for  each  criterion  are  used  to  determine  the  rating  of  each 
potential  new  industry  with  respect  to  this  criterion.  These  ratings  are 
determined  as  follows: 


• Divide  the  total  range  of  data  in  each  column  into 
ten  parts. 

• Rank  each  part  with  a rating  of  "1"  assigned  to  the 
lowest  part,  and  "10"  to  the  highest. 


• Insert  the  assigned  number  in  the  rating  column. 

For  example,  referring  to  the  column  of  data  on  the  "Average  Size  of  Firm": 
the  largest  number  in  the  column  is  1060  in  line  47  and  the  smallest  is  8 
in  line  35.  The  difference  is  1052,  and  1/10  of  1052  is  105.2.  The  scale 
for  determining  the  ratings  for  each  number  in  the  data  column  is  calculated 
by  adding  105.2  to  the  lowest  number  and  to  each  succeeding  number,  as  follows 


8.0  — 113.1  rates  1 

113.2  — 218.3  rates  2 

218.4  — 323.5  rates  3 

323.6  — 428.7  rates  4 

428.8  — 533.9  rates  5 

534.0  — 639.1  rates  6 

639.2  — 744.3  rates  7 

744.4  — 849.5  rates  8 

849.6  — 954.7  rates  9 

954.8  — 1060.0  rates  10 


In  this  industry  rating  chart,  all  criteria  have  been  assumed  to  have 
equal  weight.  Note,  however,  that  "growth"  has  an  effective  rating  twice 
that  of  other  criteria,  because  it  is  represented  by  two  criteria:  percent 

change  in  employment  and  percent  change  in  value  of  shipments.  In  the  case 
of  negative  growth  data,  the  negative  limit  is  added  to  the  positive  limit 
to  determine  the  total  range  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts. 

The  ratings  for  each  criteria  are  added  and  then  divided  by  the 
number  of  criteria  used  to  get  the  average  ratings.  This  information  pre- 
pared at  the  State  level,  is  then  used  in  conjunction  with  Form  2 by  the 
local  level  planners  (area,  district  or  county)  to  construct  a socioeconomic 
plan  for  use  in  vocational  education  program  planning. 


FOM  2— COMMUNITY  EATINGS 


The  socioeconomic  planning  at  the  local  level  (area,  district  or 
comity)  begins  with  the  identification  of  the  constraints,  such  as  the 
existing  socioeconomic  conditions,  industry  needs,  and  special  problems 
(Block  3 of  Chart  3) . A list  of  potential  new  industries  for  the  local 
area  is  then  prepared  which  uses  the  list  from  Form  1,  except  as  limited 
by  the  information  shown  in  the  first  column  of  the  "Constraints"  chart 
listed  in  Figure  29  relating  to  Problem  Definition. 

The  groups  and  the  industries  listed  on  Form  2 are  representative 
of  a more  complete  list  that  would  be  required  for  a local  area  industrial 
development  plan.  The  sample  list  was  composed  of  the  following  types  of 
industries  on  Form  1: 

A The  five  fastest  growing  manufacturing  industries  in  the  U.S.A. 

B Six  of  the  fastest  growing  manufacturing  industries  already  in 
the  Cumberland-Perry  Counties  area,  as  listed  in  the  1968 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Directory 

C Four  fast  growing  industries  identified  by  the  representatives 

of  industrial  development  organizations  in  the  Greater  Harrisburg 
Labor  Market  Area 

Also,  inasmuch  as  manufacturing  employment  in  the  Cumberland-Perry  Counties 
area  is  a relatively  small  portion  of  the  total  labor  force,  the  following 
additional  types  of  industries  are  listed  in  order  to  embrace  the  broad 
spectrum  of  employment  in  the  local  area; 

D Three  major  service  industries,  namely.  Health,  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
and  Recreation 

E Construction  Industry 

F Transportation,  Warehousing  and  Distribution 

G Agriculture 

The  potential  new  industries  for  the  local  area  were  rated  on  the 
basis  of  criteria  shown  on  Form  2.  The  Industry  Ratings  on  Form  1 are 
"objective"  and  are  determined  arithmetically  from  the  data.  The  Community 
Ratings  on  Form  2,  however,  are  "subjective"  and  represent  the  opinions  of 
the  planner  on  the  attractiveness  of  the  community  to  potential  new 
industries.  The  ratings  were  added  to  Form  2 as  follows: 


I 


1.  Enter  attractiveness  ratings  1 to  10  in  each  block  based  on  the  follow- 
ing scale: 


Very  low 

1 

or 

2 

Low 

3 

or 

4 

Moderate 

4 

or 

6 

High 

7 

or 

8 

Very  High 

9 

or 

10 

2.  Enter  a dash  if  a criterion  is  not  applied. 

3.  Enter  the  average  rating  in  the  "Form  2"  column. 

4.  Enter  the  average  ratings  from  the  "Form  1"  chart  in  the  "Form  1" 
column  of  Form  2. 

5.  Multiply  the  two  ratings  together  to  get  the  summary  rating  of  each 
potential  new  industry. 

The  industry  rating  chart  (Form  1)  represents  the  economic  desires 
of  the  community  relati  to  potential  new  industries,  and  the  community 
rating  chart  (Form  2)  represents  the  capability  of  the  community  to  attract 
the  new  industries.  Therefore,  this  relationship  between  desire  and  capa- 
bility for  a potential  new  industry  may  be  shown  on  a rating  table  as 
follows : 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  COMMUNITY  DESIRE  AND  CAPABILITY 
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The  industries  preferred  are  those  which  have  a high  rating  of 
attractiveness  to  the  community,  and  in  which  the  communities  are  highly 
attractive  to  the  preferred  industries-  The  product  of  the  two  ratings 
(rather  than  the  sum)  thus  expresses  this  relationship  between  desire  and 
capability,  as  is  shown,  in  the  above  table.  For  example,  in  line  number  2 
the  attractiveness  rating  of  the  Cathode  Ray  Picture  Tube  industry  is  7.1. 
This  rating  was  brought  over  from  Form  1 and  recorded  on  Form  2.  The 
average  rating  for  the  attractiveness  of  the  Cumberland-Perry  Counties  area 
to  this  potential  new  industry  is  5.6.  The  product  of  the  two  ratings  is 
40.  Note  that  the  Cathode  Ray  Picture  Tube  industry  is  among  the  highest 
rated  on  Charts  1 and  2,  because  it  is  attractive  as  a new  growth  industry 
and  the  local  area  is  in  a good  competitive  position  to  attract  it. 

Although  an  arithmetic  process  is  used  to  determine  the  rating  of 
each  potential  new  industry,  this  rating  is  only  a guide  for  the  decision- 
maker. It  is  a mechanical  means  of  considering  relative  values  of  all 
known  factors,  both  objective  and  subjective,  which  enter  into  the  decision 
and  to  ensure  that  all  factors  are  given  due  consideration.  The  decisions 
are  made  after  reviewing  the  ratings,  and  they  may  differ  from  those  indi- 
cated by  the  ratings.  In  such  cases  the  reason  for  the  decision  should  be 
given.  The  selected  industries  are  checked  in  the  "selection"  column  of 
Form  2. 


The  selected  list  of  potential  new  industries  for  the  local  area  is 
used  to  synthesize  a socioeconomic  development  plan  relative  to  vocational 
education,  as  is  represented  by  Block  6 of  the  flow  diagram.  Chart  3.  This 
development  plan  may  also  define  resource  development  programs  to  improve 
the  attractiveness  of  the  local  area  with  respect  to  the  desired  industries 
i.e.,  to  improve  its  competitive  position.  Any  arrangements  with  new  in- 
dustries for  special  manpower  training  will  also  be  included  in  the  local 
socioeconomic  development  plan. 
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FORM  3— NEEDS  DEFINITION— VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


The  purpose  of  the  second  level  of  planning  is  the  tentative  selec- 
tion of  a vocational  and  technical  education  program  which  xdLll  produce  the 
greatest  socioeconomic  value  for  student  and  the  local  area.  The  program 
selected  is  tentative  until  the  resource  requirements  and  costs  have  been 
determined  at  the  third  level  of  planning. 

Form  3 is  used  to  record  data  pertaining  to  the  determination  of 
the  vocational  and  technical  education  needs  in  each  occupational  field. 

The  encircled  numbers  on  Form  3 refer  to  blocks  on  the  flow  diagram.  Chart  3. 
Three  t}q)es  of  data  are  entered  on  the  form: 

1.  State  Furnished  Data 


The  State  furnishes  data  on  the  annual  demand  of  existing 
employers  for  workers  in  each  occupational  field.  This  includes 
demand  due  to  projected  emplo3nnent  in  1975  (Col.  3),  the  annual 
withdrawal  from  the  labor  force  (Col.  4),  the  annual  growth  of 
labor  force  (Col.  5),  the  annual  demand  of  the  labor  force 
(Col.  4 plus  Col.  5),  the  total  supply  of  trained  persons  from 
all  sources  for  the  year  indicated  (Col.  8),  and  the  annual  need 
(Col.  9;  Col.  7 minus  Col.  8).  This  data  is  entered  in  the 
spaces  above  the  dotted  line  for  each  occupational  field  by  the 
local  planner. 

For  example,  in  line  2 of  Form  3,  the  projected  employment 
of  drafting  and  design  technicians  in  the  Cumberland-Perry  Counties 
area  in  1975  was  estimated  by  the  State  planners  to  be  493.  It 
was  also  estimated  that  the  annual  withdrawal  from  the  labor  force 
will  be  20  per  year,  and  the  annual  growth  of  the  labor  force  will 
be  12.  The  total  annual  demand  of  the  labor  force  is  thus  the  sum 
of  20  and  12,  or  32.  Since  the  supply  of  trained  persons  in  this 
area  is  zero  (as  of  1967) , the  annual  need  is  estimated  by  the 
State  to  be  32  minus  0,  or  32. 

2 . Local  Socioeconomic  Planning^  Data 

The  most  likely  prospects  for  new  industrial  development  in  the 
local  area  were 'determined  in  the  socioeconomic  planning  cycle  using 
Forms  1 and  2.  The  estimated  employment  needs  in  the  potential  new 
industries  are  determined  by  using  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
data  on  the  percent  employed  in  each  occupational  field  by  industries 
(block  7 on  the  flow  diagram) . These  annual  emplo3ment  needs  of 
potential  new  employers  are  entered  below  the  dotted  line  in  column 
2 for  each  occupational  field  by  the  local  planner. 
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3.  Local  Data  on  Existing  and  New  Industry  Needs 

In  many  cases  the  local  area  will  have  more  current  data  on  the 
employment  needs  of  existing  industries,  and  will  use  this  data  to 
change  the  data  furnished  by  the  State.  The  spaces  below  the  dotted 
line  of  Columns  3,  4,  5 and  6 are  used  to  record  the  local  planner *s 
estimate  of  the  total  needs  of  existing  employers.  Column  7 is  used 
to  record  the  annual  demand  of  labor  force  due  to  both  existing  in- 
dustries (Col.  6)  and  potential  new  industries  (Col.  2).  More  current 
supply  data  is  entered  in  column  8,  and  the  local  planner's  estimate 
of  annual  need  is  entered  in  Column  9 for  each  occupational  field. 

Continuing  with  the  example  of  drafting  and  design  technicians, 
the  annual  employment  needs  of  potential  new  employers  is  estimated 
by  the  local  area  planner  to  be  4,  based  on  the  industrial  development 
planning  activity.  This  number  is  entered  below  the  dotted  line  in 
Column  2.  It  is  added  to  493  in  Column  3 to  give  497  as  the  projected 
employment  in  1975.  The  total  annual  demand  of  the  labor  force  can 
now  be  estimated  to  be  32  plus  4,  or  36.  Since  the  total  supply  of 
trained  persons  is  confirmed  to  be  zero,  the  annual  need  is  36. 

4.  Trade-off  Ratings 

In  tha  trade-off  process,  rating  numbers  are  entered  in  Columns 
10,  11  and  12  using  the  data  beloxir  the  dotted  line  in  Columns  3,  5 
and  9 respectively.  The  ratings  are  calculated  in  the  manner  previ- 
ously described  for  F'^"m  1,  and  thus  are  "objective  ratings".  In 
Column  13,  the  skill  level  rating  is  obtained  for  each  occupational 
field  from  the  "Supplement  to  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles". 
The  "specific  vocational  preparation"  ratings  in  the  third  edition 
(1966)  are: 


1 - Short  demonstration  only 

2 - Short  demonstration  — 30  days 
3-30  days  to  3 months 

4 - 3 to  6 months 
5-6  months  to  1 year 

6 - 1 to  2 years 

7 - 2 to  4 years 

8 - 4 to  10  years 

9 - over  10  years 

The  "special  needs”  rating  in  Column  15  is  a "subjective  rating" 
of  the  applicability  of  a proposed  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons 
who  have  academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps  as  specified  by 
The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  P.L.  90-576. 
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The  sum  of  the  ratings,  called  the  "Socioeconomic  Value",  is 
entered  in  Column  15.  The  selection  of  occupational  fields  for  further 
planning  is  made  considering  each  individual  rating  as  well  as  the 
total  ratings  as  a guide.  When  the  selection  varies  from  the  total 
rating,  the  reason  should  be  given  in  the  plan.  In  many  cases,  it  may 
not  be  a question  of  selecting  or  not  selecting  an  occupational  field, 
but  one  of  how  much  relative  emphasis  to  give  to  each.  In  the 
Cumberland-Perry  Counties  application,  it  was  useful  to  put  a rank 
order  number  in  Column  16  for  each  total  rating  in  Column  15.  The 
check  mark  in  the  example  denotes  the  selection  of  an  occupational 
field  for  further  planning  utilizing  Form  4. 

Returning  to  the  drafting  and  design  technician  example,  the  trade- 
off ratings  are  determined  for  all  of  the  occupational  fields  according 
to  the  aritbjnetic  process  previously  described,  except  for  the  "special 
needs".  This  subjective  rating  is  estimated  to  be  zero.  Although  the 
total  socioeconomic  value  rating  of  11  is  lower  than  some  occupational 
fields,  such  as  farmers  and  farm  workers  (line  8)  with  a rating  of  22, 
the  drafting  and  design  course  was  selected  because  the  rate  of  growth 
of  demand  for  the  technicians  is  increasing  rapidly  while  the  converse 
is  true  of  farmers  and  farm  workers. 
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In  the  systeia  planning  of  large  complex  situations,  it  is  desirable 
to  make  tentative  decisions  as  early  in  the  planning  process  as  possible. 
This  reduces  the  number  of  alternatives  that  must  be  carried  through  to  the 
final  selection,  and  thus  greatly  reduces  the  work  of  both  data  collection 
and  planning.  In  Form  3,  a tentative  selection  of  courses  was  made  based 
on  criteria  related  to  socioeconomic  value,  without  a formal  consideration 
of  the  resources  required  and  their  costs.  In  Form  4,  the  final  selection 
is  made  from  the  remaining  candidate  courses,  using  criteria  related  to 
the  resources  applied  and  their  estimated  costs. 


It  was  pointed  out,  earlier  in  this  chapter,  that  inventiveness  is 
encouraged  and  aided  in  this  planning  approach.  Without  the  ability  and 
motivation  of  the  planners  to  invent  course/ resources  combinations  in 
From  4,  the  planning  process  can  become  merely  a paper-work  exercise.  In 
this  respect,  the  most  important  qualities,  which  are  required  of  a systems 
planner,  have  been  aptly  described  by  Charles  J.  Hitch  in  this  book, 
"Decision-Making  for  Defense": 


"It  is  my  experience  that  the  hardest  problems  for  the  systems 
analyst  are  not  those  of  analytic  techniques — ^what  distinguishes  the 
useful  and  productive  analyst  is  his  ability  to  formulate  (or  design) 
the  problem;  to  choose  appropriate  objectives;  to  define  the  relevant, 
important  environments  or  situations  in  which  to  test  the  alternatives; 
to  judge  the  reliability  of  his  cost  and  other  data,  and  not  least, 
his  ingenuity  in  inventing  new  systems  or  alternatives  to  evaluate". 


The  inventiveness  required  in  the  use  of  Form  4 is  represented  in 
the  required  content  of  Columns  18  and  19 — "Resource  Requirements  per 
Course".  It  is  important  to  consider  all  feasible  resource  alternatives. 
As  an  aid  to  the  invention  of  resource  combinations,  the  following  defini- 

^ v/a.  ca.it.vjL  CL JLi-ULU^  axiw cuxio  cljl  jl  v/  V • 


1.  Type  of  School 

a.  Specialized  Secondary  School — A specialized  high  school  used  ex- 
clusively or  principally  for  the  provision  of  vocational/ technical 
education  to  persons  who  are  available  for  full-time  study  in 
preparation  for  entering  the  labor  market. 

b.  An  x4rea  Vocational-Technical  School  is  an  institution  offering 
vocational  education  programs  on  a technical,  skilled  trade,  and 
semi-skilled  or  occupational  levels  of  instruction  to  secondary 
school  pupils  and  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  in  an  area  en- 
compassing several  school  systems.  Such  schools  may  be  operated 
on  a part-time  basis  with  the  academic  instruction  program 
supplied  by  the  resident  high  school  or  they  may  be  self  contained 
technical  high  schools. 
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In  the  Full- time  Area  Technical  School,  pupils  fron 
participating  school  districts  attend  a centrally 
located  school  organized  and  established  to  provide 
the  pupils  with  the  total  educational  program  of 
shop-laboratory  and  academic  instruction. 

• In  the  Part-time  Area  Technical  School,  pupils  from 
participating  school  districts  attend  a centrally 
located  shop-laboratory  service  center  for  practical 
shop  or  laborator3'  and  necessary  related  instruction, 
and  attend  their  resident  or  cooperating  high  school 
part-time  for  academic  instruction. 

c.  Technical/Vocational  School/Post  Secondary- — A public  or  private 
technical  or  vocational  school  used  exclusively  or  principally 
for  the  provision  of  vocational  education  to  persons  who  have 
completed  or  left  high  sdiool  and  who  are  available  for  full-time 
study  in  preparation  for  entering  the  labor  market.  (Includes 
Technical  Institute) 

d.  Regular  or  Comprehensive  Secondary  School — A high  school,  designed 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  youth,  providing  vocational 
education  in  field (s)  to  persons  who  are  available  for  full-time 
study  in  preparation  for  entering  the  labor  market. 

e.  CoTTiiniinity  College — A community  college  which  provides  vocational 
education  in  occupational  field(s),  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Board,  leading  to  immediate  employment  but  not  leading  to  a 
baccalaureate  degree. 

f.  College  or  University — A college  or  university  which  provides 
vocational  education  in  occupational  field(s) , under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  Board,  leading  to  immediate  employment  but  not  leading 

cU  ct  UdoCcij_ciu.i-C-cr  1-0 

g.  Combination  Specialized  Secondary  School  and  Technical  or  Vocational 
School — ^A  school  that  meets  the  criteria  under  definition  for  (a) 
and  (b) . 

2.  Training  Medium 

a.  Full-time  Day  - Secondary — Instruction  is  provided  full-time  in 
school  on  a secondary  level  so  that  students  are  employable  upon 
completion  of  training. 

b.  Full-time  Day  - Post  Secondary — Instruction  is  provided  full-time 
in  school  on  a post  secondary  level  so  that  students  are  employable 
upon  completion  of  the  training. 
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c.  Part-time  Day  or  Evening  Supplementary — ^Instruction  is  provided 
after  regular  school  hours  for  employed  persons  so  as  to  increase 
their  skill  and  knowledge:. 

d.  Cooperative — ^Supervised  instruction  is  provided  approximately 
half-time  in  school  and  half-time  on-the-job  on  secondary  or 
post  secondary  level — designed  to  help  students  acquire  job 
skills  and  to  make  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 


e.  Itinerant — Instruction  is  provided  by  a qualified  itinerant 
vocational  instructor  who  travels  on  a pre-arranged  schedule 
to  teach  students  in  two  or  mors  different  locations. 

f.  Mobile — ^Instruction  is  provided  where  the  students  reside,  study, 
or  work  through  the  use  of  portable,  mobile  or  training  trailer 
units  accompanied  by  a qualified  instructor. 

g.  Vestibule — Instruction  is  provided  in  a shop  or  laboratory 
adjacent  to  the  production  shop  or  laboratory  where  trainees  may 
work  on  "live"  jobs  but  not  under  actual  production  conditions. 

h.  Apprenticeship — ^Instruction  is  provided  on-the-job  in  an  organized 
sequence  including  related  instruction  over  a period  of  at  least 
two  years — organized  and  supervised  by  a Joint  Apprenticeship 
Committee. 

i.  Conference  Series — Instruction  is  offered  in  a scheduled  sequence 
of  organized  meetings  using  conference  discussion  techniques. 

An  example  of  the  consideration  of  a number  of  alternative  course/ 
resources  combinations  is  given  on  Form  4,  sheet  1,  line  14:  "T3rpist  and 

General  Clerical".  Five  resource  requirements  combinations  are  shown  in 
columns  18  and  19,  which  are  described  by  the  type  of  school,  school  name, 
tiTsinxng  snd  girsdss  of  fnstiructi-on . 


Columns  20  through  34  are  used  to  record  quantity  and  cost  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  candidate  course/resource  combinations.  The  letters: 
"A",  "B",  "C",  and  "D"  in  the  cost  columns  refer  to  factors,  which  are 
defined  in  the  Note  in  Columns  18  and  19.  These  are  only  suggested  values 
of  the  factors  which  can  be  determined  to  suit  local  level  conditions . 


In  the  "Typist  and  General  Clerical"  example,  the  annual  enrollment 
data,  entered  in  Columns  20  and  21,  indicate  that  the  first  four  resource 
combinations  already  exist.  An  additional  course  is  proposed  for  the 
Cumberland-Perry  area  technical  school  to  have  an  enrollment  of  40  students 
(30  male/ 10  female)  with  an  estimated  entrants  into  the  labor  force  of  20. 

A cost  estimate  for  this  resource  combination  is  given  in  Columns  25  through 
34. 
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The  trade-off  process  is  conducted  using  seven  criteria  in 
Columns  35  through  41.  The  total  socioeconomic  value  ratings  are 
entered  in  Columns  35  from  Column  15  of  Form  3.  The  ratings  of  the 
resources  cost  per  student  (Col.  36)  are  determined  from  the  data  in 
Column  34  using  the  same  procedure  as  was  described  for  Form  1,  except 
a high  cost  gives  a low  rating  and  low  cost,  a high  rating.  The  re- 
maining ratings,  even  though  they  may  be  based  on  data,  are  subjective 
ratings  by  the  planner.  When  complete  cost  data  is  not  available  (as 
in  the  example)  subjective  ratings  are  used. 

A rating  of  "0"  is  entered  in  the  appropriate  criterion  column 
if:  costs  are  prohibitive  (Col.  36),  funds  are  not  available  (Col.  37), 

the  occupational  field  has  very  poor  career  possibilities  (Col.  38),  the 
there  is  no  employer  acceptance  of  the  course  (Col.  39),  or  the  course 
is  rejected  by  the  advisory  committee  (Col.  41).  When  a "0"  rated  is 
given  to  any  of  the  criteria,  then  a "0"  is  also  entered  in  the  final 
selection  column  (43)  to  indicate  that  the  candidate  course  is  rejected. 
An  exception  to  this  procedure  is  that  \jhen  a "0"  rating  is  given  to 
"the  suitability  to  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged"  (Col.  40),  the  course 
is  not  necessarily  rejected. 

The  course  may  also  be  rejected  if  the  total  rating  is  low,  or 
for  reasons  not  described  by  the  criteria  given  on  Form  4.  A rejection, 
for  any  reason,  is  indicated  by  a "0"  in  the  final  selection  column.  In 
such  cases,  the  reason  for  the  rejection  must  be  given  in  a note  which 
accompanies  Form  4. 

Again,  in  reference  to  the  "Typist  and  General  Clerical"  example, 
the  subjective  ratings  are  supported  by  "Note  X",  following  the  Form  4 
planning  sheets.  The  proposed  Cumberland-PeriTr  area  technical  school 
course  was  given  a zero  rating  in  the  "Advisory  Committee  Action"  criteria 
colinnn  (41),  which  eliminates  this  alternative.  The  reason  for  the  re- 
jection is  explained  in  "Note  X". 

The  decision  may  be  influenced  by  other  criteria  which  are  not 
listed  on  Form  4,  but  which  would  be  discussed  in  accompanying  notes. 

Such  criteria  could  be: 

• Student  interest  and  willingness  to  enroll 

• Capability  of  student  to  perform  satisfactorily  in  the  course 

• Safe  working  conditions 

Another  consideration  that  should  be  discussed  in  the  accompanying  report 
is  the  balance  of  courses  in  the  total  program. 
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As  in  the  case  of  Form  3,  the  final  selection  of  courses  is  based 
on  both  the  individual  ratings  and  the  total  rating.  Thus,  if  one 
ion  is  considered  relatively  important  in  a particular  case,  this  individ 
ual  criterion  rating  may  have  more  influence  on  the  final  selection  than 
the  total  rating.  In  such  cases,  the  reason  should  be  stated  in  an 
accompanying  note. 

It  is  important  that  all  significant  criteria  are  taken  into 
account  in  making  a decision.  A frequent  cause  of  bad  decisions  is  not 
in  the  incorrect  use  of  data  given,  but  that  a significant  piece  of  data 
or  selection  criteria  has  not  entered  into  the  decision-making  process. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  FOR!*I  4 RATINGS  AND  SELECTION  DECISIONS 


NOTE  X — ^TYPIST  AND  GENERAL  CLERICAL  COURSE 

This  course  has  the  highest  rating,  81  points,  for  operation  by 
comprehensive  high  schools  in  ungraded  evening  classes  by  reason  of  low 
cost.  Operations  in  the  Area  Vocational-Technical  School  for  all-day 
secondary  pupils  had  a high  rating,  73  points,  primarily  because  it 
could  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  pupils  who  could  with 
minimal  competencies  find  employment  in  routine  clerical  positions.  All 
existing  schools  and  mediums  had  comparatively  similar  ratings  and  all 
should  continue  in  operation. 

The  elimination  of  the  proposed  course  in  the  A\rrS  programs  was 
based  on  the  conclusion  that  the  labor  force  need  was  not  critical,  and 
the  presently  operating  courses  could  increase  production  at  low  cost. 
However,  in  any  future  labor  force  or  socioeconomic  emergency,  the  AVTS 
Board  will  consider  operation  of  an  intensive  course  for  out-of-school 
youth  and  adults  by  facility  lease  arrangements  with  one  of  the  estab- 
lished schools. 


NOTE  Y— QUANTITY  FOOD^S  OCCUPATIC>NS 

This  course  has  high  rating,  70  points,  primarily  by  reason  of 
socioeconomic  value  to  the  ccmmu:-ity  and  in  its  adaptability  to  the 
occupational  needs  of  disadvantaged  persons.  The  part-time  cooperative 
program  has  the  highest  rating,  ol  points,  by  reason  of  emphasis  on  pupil 
wage  earning,  low  cost,  and  learning  under  actual  working  conditions.  It 
is  also  significant  that  no  other  institution  has  been  established  to  meet 
this  manpower  demand  for  persons  prepared  to  accept  career  responsibilities 
in  a rapidly  growing  business  in  the  county  area. 

The  selection  of  this  course  for  operation  in  all  three  mediums 
of  instruction  at  the  AVTS  has  ample  justification  with  no  foreseeable 
alternatives. 


NOTE  Z — ORNAMENTAL  K0RTICU1.TURE 


This  course,  a composite  of  classroom  instruction,  greenhouse, 
laboratory  and  field  practicum  in  floriculture,  arboriculture,  turf 
management,  landscaping,  nursery  operation  and  management,  employs  approx- 
imately 350  persons  in  the  Harrisburg  Metropolitan  Area.  An  estimated  40 
new  job  entrants  are  in  demand  each  year  in  this  growing  industry.  Sea- 
sonal helpers  are  also  employed.  There  is  a diversity  of  specialized 
entry  jobs  in  the  horticulture  industry  and  opportunity  for  advancement 
as  an  independent  worker  or  supervisor. 

Part-time  cooperative  instruction  has  a higher  rating  (77)  points 
than  all  day  in-school  instruction  (62)  points  by  reason  of  lower  costs, 
part-time  paid  employment,  and  employer  acceptance.  However,  because  of 
seasonal  employment  before  full-time  job  acceptance  it  is  considered 

248 


necessary  to  provide  full-time  in-school  instruction  to  attain  the 
ultimate  in  job  proficiency. 

The  Cumberland  Valley  High  School,  general  agriculture  course, 
in  which  a number  of  students  specialize  in  horticulture  might  discontinue 
this  specialty  in  deference  to  a more  comprehensive  program  in  the 
Cumberland-Perry  AVTS.  The  Cumberland  Valley  High  School  might  then  choose 
to  select  other  agriculture  specialties  which  are  attractive  to  pupils  and 
of  significant  economic  value  to  the  conmiunity.  The  separation  of  the 
instructional  areas  suggests  a two  teacher  organization  to  provide  adequate 
instruction  and  supervision,  however,  at  this  time  only  one  instructor  is 
recommended.  The  high  cost  is  related  to  the  large  floor  area  including 
a commercial  size  greenhouse,  and  the  desirability  of  teacher  emplo)uiient 
on  a 12  month  basis.  This  additional  cost  is  not  included  under  Column  25. 


FORM  5— PROGRAM  SUMMARY 


Form  5 has  been  designed  to  record  a synthesis  of  the  course/ 
resources  combinations,  i.e. , the  programs  finally  selected  on  Form  4. 

This  includes  both  the  existing  programs  that  are  to  be  continued,  and 
newly  proposed  programs.  The  column  spaces  along  the  top  of  Form  5 are 
used  to  list:  (1)  school  types  (in  caps),  (2)  school  names,  and  (3) 

training  mediums  (inset) . The  full-time  annual  enrollment  data  from 
Form  4,  column  20  are  entered  in  the  appropriate  spaces.  Existing  program 
data  is  put  in  the  top  half  of  the  spaces,  and  proposed  program  data  is 
put  in  the  bottom  half. 

The  columns  45  through  48  are  used  to  summarize  the  enrollment  and 
the  manpower  supply  and  demand  data  for  each  course/occupational  field. 
Existing  and  proposed  enrollment  is  summarized  in  columns  45  and  46.  Es- 
timated annual  entrants  into  the  labor  force  (the  supply)  is  entered  in 

column  47  and  the  unmet  need  (the  demand  from  Column  7 minus  the  supply, 
column  47)  is  entered  in  column  48.  The  unmet  need  is  of  concern  to  the 
school  administrator  who  may  endeavor  to  increase  the  quantity  or  effective 
use  of  facilities  and  other  resources.  An  excess  of  expected  graduates  is 
indicated  by  a negative  unmet  need  quantity. 

For  example,  refer  to  line  32,  "Machine  Shop  Practice"  on  Form  5, 
sheets  1 and  2.  The  existing  full-time  annual  enrollment  of  34  students, 
which  is  recorded  in  column  20  of  Form  4,  sheet  2,  is  entered  at  the  top 
of  the  space  in  column  S of  Form  5,  sheet  1.  The  existing  enrollments  of 

34  (sheet  1,  column  S)  and  8 (sheet  2,  column  K) , a total  of  42,  is  entered 

in  column  45.  The  total  estimated  annual  entrants  into  the  labor  force 
from  column  20  of  Form  4,  sheet  2,  is  47,  which  is  entered  in  column  47  of 
Form  5.  The  unmet  need  (column  7-column  47)  is  49  minus  47,  or  2,  recorded 
in  column  48. 

Form  5 may  be  used  to  collate  data  for  "preparatory"  type  of  pro- 
grams, or  of  those  that  are  "supplementary"  to  regular  emplo3mient.  The 
two  types  of  programs  should  be  summarized  on  separate  sheets.  The  example 
provided  in  this  report  is  concerned  only  with  preparatory  programs. 

After  completing  Form  5,  it  may  be  necessary  to  change  some  of  the 
selections  on  Form  3 or  4 in  order  to  avoid  trained  manpower  shortages  or 
surpluses.  This  feedback  and  iterative  activity  is  indicated  by  the  dotted 
Xxnes  cn  the  flow  dxagram  (Chart  3) . 
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SYSTEMS  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION 


Although  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  study  to  design  an 
evaluation  planning  procedure,  some  discussion  of  this  subject  is 
appropriate  since  systems  planning  must  be  conducted  with  considerable 
thought  as  to  how  the  programs  in  operation  are  to  be  evaluated.  li'Jhen 
the  planning  is  oriented  toward  the  end  product  (operation  and  evalua- 
tion), the  need  for  precise  objectives,  measurable  goals,  and  appro- 
priate selection  criteria  is  emphasized.  The  relationship  between 
systems  planning,  evaluation  planning,  and  the  subsequent  operations 
evaluation,  is  depicted  in  Chart  4. 

The  first  column  on  the  chart  shows  the  sequence  of  major  steps 
involved  at  the  three  levels  of  systems  planning.  The  second  column 
describes  some  of  the  typical  evaluation  planning  work.  As  the  systems 
planning  is  accomplished  at  each  successive  level,  information  is 
generated  which  is  used  in  the  evaluation  planning.  This  flow  of  planning 
information  is  indicated  by  the  slanting  arrows  running  from  left  to  right. 
For  example,  in  the  trade-off  and  synthesis  steps  of  the  Socioeconomic 
Cycle  (Level  1) , potential  new  industries  for  economic  development  in  a 
local  area  are  selected.  Also  special  arrangements  may  be  made  between 
the  local  area  and  new  industries  to  supply  trained  manpower.  This 
economic  planning  information  is  used  in  the  design  of  surveys  to  measure 
the  effect  of  the  resulting  vocational  education  programs  on  the  new 
industries  and  the  community. 

The  surveys,  designed  at  Level  1,  are  further  developed  in  the 
Vocational  Education  Planning  Cycle  (Level  2)  in  which  the  occupational 
training  needs  of  existing  industries  are  determined.  In  other  words,  the 
evaluation  planning  work  is  a cumulative  process,  sc  that  as  additional 
information  becomes  available  in  the  course  of  the  system  planning,  it 
is  used  to  expand  the  work  already  done  in  the  evaluation  planning.  This 
growth  of  the  evaluation  design,  consisting  of  surveys,  tests  and  studies, 
is  represented  on  the  chart  by  the  heavy  downward  arrows. 

Most  of  the  tasks  involved  in  the  evaluation  plannxng  cannot  be 
completed  until  the  work  at  the  Resources  Planning  Cycle  (Level  3)  has 
been  completed.  For  example,  the  design  of  industry  surveys  regarding 
the  performance  of  students  on  the  job  cannot  be  completed  until  the  re- 
sources to  be  applied  in  the  training  of  the  students  have  been  defined. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  not  only  how  well  the  new  employees  are  doing, 
but  how  well  they  are  doing  as  a result  of  the  training  resources  which 
were  applied — such  as  teachers,  facilities,  equipment,  instructional 
materials,  time  and  money. 

The  third  column  on  the  chart  shows  the  upward  flow  of  operating 
data,  which  was  prescribed  during  the  evaluation  planning  process.  The 
comparison  of  this  data  with  the  present  goals  constitutes  the  principal 
task  in  the  evaluation  of  the  system.  Another  task  is  to  determine  if 
the  most  appropriate  selection  criteria  were  used  in  the  system  planning. 
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and  if  the  data  (such  as  shown  in  Forms  1 and  3)  used  to  determine  the 
criteria  ratings  were  an  accurate  representation  of  the  problem  environ~ 
ment  relative  to  decision-making. 

The  evaluation  process  usually  results  in  the  making  of  new 
decisions,  as  shown  on  the  top  of  the  chart,  which  affect  both  the  future 
system  planning  and  the  evaluation  planning.  Thus  the  complete  program 
management  process  is  a continuous  cycle  of  activities,  consisting  of 
system  planning,  evaluation  planning,  program  operation,  data  collection, 
and  evaluation.  This  cycle  is  repeated  when  new  policies  and  environ- 
mental conditions,  i.e.,  the  "constraints",  cause  the  problem  to  be  re- 
stated and  its  solution  replanned. 

The  emphasis  in  the  "systems  approach"  concept  of  program  manage- 
ment is  on  logical  decision-making.  Since  all  logical  decisions  are  made 
by  the  conscious  use  of  criteria,  or  "standards  of  judgment",  a great  deal 
of  attention  must  be  given  to  their  formulation  and  utilization  through- 
out the  program  management  cycle.  The  role  of  criteria,  as  the  hub  of  all 
activities,  is  illustrated  in  Chart  5 . In  the  program— defining  activities 
of  the  cycle,  the  criteria  are  formulated^  in  the  problem-solving  activ- 
ities, they  are  used  to  make  decisions  and,  later  (along  with  the  goals), 
they  are  used  to  evaluate  the  results  of  the  decisions. 
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MANAGEMENT  CONSIDERATIONS 


Four  stages  in  the  implementation  and  use  of  the  systems  planning 
process  have  been  described,  which  are: 

• Structuring  of  the  Total  Problem — in  this  case,  in 
the  form  of  a matrix  (Chart  2) 

• Flow  Diagramming  of  the  Complete  Process  (Chart  3) 

• Design  and  Use  of  Planning  Forms  (Forms  1 through  5) 

• Managing  the  process  on  a continuous  basis  (Charts  h and  5) 

Some  considerations  on  the  continuous  job  of  managing  systems 
planning  activities  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  planning  effort  must  be  lead,  stimulated  and  continuously  followed. 
It  must  become  a way-of-life  of  the  organization,  and  not  a side  effort. 
The  degree  of  management  participation  required  is  expressed  in  the 
following  paragraph  from  the  book,  "Planning  and  Problem  Solving  in 
Marketing"  by  IJroe  Alderson  and  Paul  E.  Green: 

"Leadership  is  the  central  force  which  enables  a system  to  act 
as  a unit.  Effective  leadership  requires  superior  talents, 
but  there  is  one  factor  which  is  even  more  vital  than  talent — 
the  ability  of  the  leader  to  identify  completely  with  the 
system  of  which  he  is  a part,  and  to  relate  his  personal 
success  or  failure  directly  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
system. " 

2.  Planning  can  proceed  without  perfect  data.  As  it  was  previously  pointed 
out,  the  most  important  consideration  in  constructing  a plan  using  the 
"systems  approach"  is  the  point— of— view — i.e.,  proceeding  deductively 
from  the  objectives  and  structuring  the  total  problem.  In  this  way, 

the  total  data  needs  are  systematically  identified  and  defined  so  that 
programs  can  be  established  by  Commerce,  Labor  and  other  Departments 
to  get  the  data.  In  the  meantime,  imperfect  data  and  estimates  can  be 
used  to  guide  the  decision-making  process — as  John  Stuart  Mill  noted 
in  the  last  century,  "Knowledge  insufficient  for  prediction,  may  yet 
be  valuable  for  guidance." 

3.  The  planning  procedure  itself  should  be  continually  developed  and  re- 
fined, but  with  the  objective  of  designing  the  least  complicated  pro- 
cedure required  to  make  decisions  involving  the  total  problem.  To 
accomplish  this  purpose,  the  collection  and  analysis  of  data  should  be 
kept  to  a minimum.  An  essential  point  in  the  choice  of  a trade— off 
and  decision-making  technique  is  that  it  be  simple  and  easily  used,  so 
that  the  problem  itself  is  not  obscured.  Complex  mathematical  com- 
puterized techniques  often  tend  to  become  academic  exercises  with  no 


justification  for  complexity.  This  point— of— view  is  also  expressed 
by  C.  J.  Hitch  in  the  book,  "Analysis  for  Military  Decisions", 

(Edited  by  E.  S.  Quade,  The  Rand  Corp.,  Rand  McNally  publishers): 

"An  important  result  was  looking  at  the  problem  in  a broad 
systems  context.  An  elaborate  computation  was  not  really 
necessary.  It  was  too  simple,  once  you  thought  about  it  in 
the  right  manner.  But  a systems  analysis  forced  both  the 
systems  analyst  and  his  military  audience  to  think  the 
problem  through  in  a systems  context". 

The  fact  chat  there  is  always  resistance  to  change  should  not  be  a de- 
terrent . The  "systems  approach"  requires  sustained  thinking  by  the 
planners,  and  the  coordinated  support  of  the  entire  orgar»Tzation.  In 
connection  with  the  implementation  of  this  approach,  C.  J.  Hitch 
observed  that  it  is  much  easier  to  change  policy  than  to  change  proce- 
dures. Policy-making  involves  a relatively  small  group  of  people  at 
the  top,  whereas  procedures  involve  the  entire  establishment,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  have  been  doing  things  day  after  day  and  year  after 
year. 


The  risks  of  innovation  were  well  understood  by  Machiavelli,  who 
described  them  in  "The  Prince"  as  follows" 

"There  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  take  in  hand,  more  perilous 
to  conduct,  or  more  uncertain  in  its  success,  than  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  introduction  of  a new  order  of  things,  because  the 
innovator  has  for  enemies  all  those  who  have  done  well  under 
the  old  conditions,  and  lukewarm  defenders  in  those  who  may  do 
well  under  the  new". 

This  chapter  has  described  the  philosophy  of  the  "systems  approach", 
and  the  procedures  involved  in  its  application  to  State-local  planning  of 
Vocational  Education  Programs.  An  outline  description  of  the  implementa- 
tion steps  and  the  functions,  responsibilities  and  duties  involved  in  tlie 
complete  process  is  discussed  in  the  next  chapter  on  organization  and  ad- 
ministration. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


INTRODUCTION 

There  has  been  great  urgency  throughout  the  country  especially 
since  1961  for  an  adequate  program  of  organized  occupational  and  con- 
tinuing education  which  enable  youth  and  older  person^  to  enter  into 
and  progress  in  gainful  jobs  in  the  labor  force.  Pennsylvania  has  been 
no  exception  to  this  pressing  demand.  Although,  a great  number  of  public 
and  private  agencies  are  now  involved  in  responding  to  this  urgency,  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  system  of  vocational  education  in  this  country, 
new  more  than  50  years  old,  is  at  least  potentially,  the  best  medium  for 
developing,  conducting  and  coordinating  extensive  State-wide  and  nation- 
wide occupational  training  programs  of  all  kinds.  (See  "The  Federal- 
State— Local  System  of  Vocational  Education"  in  Appendix  B) . 

Obviously,  there  is  urgent  need  for  greater  coordination  of  the 
several  manpower  training  activities  currently  operating  under  four 
different  State  agencies.  Chapter  V of  this  report  identified  nine 
principal  training  agencies  in  Pennsylvania  which  produced  about  76,000 
graduates  on  non— professional  occupational  education  programs.  The 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  programs  supplied  63%  of  these  graduates 
in  1967.  The  continued  growth  of  the  area  vocational  technical  schools 
and  the  occupational  education  programs  of  the  growing  community  colleges 
promise  to  maintain  or  increase  that  percentage  of  the  total  output  of 
graduates  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  the  light  of  this  growing  extensive  system  of  occupational  ed- 
ucation throughout  the  Commonwealth,  it  appears  to  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  efficiency  for  the  State  administration  to  designate  the  State  Board 
of  Education  as  the  coordinating  agency  for  the  various  training  programs 
responsible  for  the  supply  of  trained  manpower.  The  program  planning 
system  described  in  the  preceding  Chapter  is  designed  to  provide  for  the 
coordination  of  training  programs  by  giving  consideration  to  all  feasible 
alternatives  to  meet  identified  training  needs. 


THE  SCOPE  AND  COMPLEXITY  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Occupational  education  in  the  United  States  is  an  extremely  com- 
plex education  process.  The  program  is  extensive,  varied  and  complex. 

For  example,  it  is  expected  to  reach  the  young,  even  as  early  as  age  14, 
as  well  as  the  aging.  It  is  expected  to  be  preparatory  in  nature  as  well 
as  supplementary  to  the  employed  workers'  skills  and  knowledge.  The  pro- 
gram offers  occupational  education  and  training  in  more  than  600  recog- 
nized occupations  throughout  the  nation.  It  is  expected  that  education 
and  training  for  all  kinds  of  nonprofessional  jobs  shall  be  considered. 
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whenever  and  wherever  there  is  need  or  demand — jobs  of  widely  varying 
skill  requirements — Tn-iTviTniim  skilled  to  highly  skilled  technician  work. 

The  program  is  expected  to  provide  occupational  and  continuing 
education  for  persons  of  all  levels  of  ability,  from  slower  or  reluctant 
learners  to  the  most  able  and  highly  motivated.  It  is  also  expected  to 
meet  the  needs  of  in-school  youth,  early  school  leavers,  young  adults 
out-of-school,  posthigh  school  students,  the  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped, the  unemployed,  and  displaced  workers.  The  programs  operate  at 
the  secondary  level,  the  postsecondary  level,  in  technical  institutes, 
public  and  private,  area  vocational  technical  schools  and  community 
colleges  and  in  fact,  in  colleges  and  universities.  The  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  recognizing  the  need  for  the  development  of  occu- 
pational and  continuing  education  in  the  Commonwealth  to  provide  appro- 
priate educational  opportunities  and  services  to  all  segments  of  the 
population,  adopted,  on  March  10,  1966,  the  following  goals  for  vocational 
education: 
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GOALS  FOR  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


As  part  of  the  planning  for  the  developnent  of  vocational-technical  education 
in  the  Comnonwealth,  and  to  provide  appropriate  educational  opportunities  and  services  to 
Pennsylvanians,  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  adopted  the  following  Goals: 


1.  Occupational  education  programs  should  be  broadened  and  extended  with  special 
consideration  to  employment  needs  and  skills  and  to  present  and  future  labor 
market  needs. 

2.  Ingrams  and  services  should  be  provided  to  correct  educational  deficiencies  or 
handicaps  which  prevent  persons  from  benefiting  from  instruction  essential  to 
employment.  Vocational  guidance  and  counseling  should  be  provided  at  all  levels 
of  programs,  and  recourse  should  be  available  to.  other  social  services  and  agencies 
where  needed. 

3.  Special  arrangements  should  be  made  to  assist  metropolitan  and  other  areas  having 
unique  occupational  education  needs  and  where  luiique  occupational  problems  exist. 

4.  Expansion  of  programs  should  be  accompanied  by  a comprehensive  large-scale  program 
of  research  aind  demonstration  in  occupational  education  and  related  programs. 

5.  Programs  should  be  planned  to  include  persons  of  many  age  groups,  of  varying 
educational  status,  of  divergent  abilities  and  needs,  and  at  all  locations  in 
the  State.  Existing  educational  agencies,  nrw  area  facilities  and  community 
college  facilities  should  be  constructed  and  utilized  as  needed. 

6.  Vocational  guidance,  consisting  of  personal  and  educational  guidance  relating  to 
occupational  programs  and  employment  opportunities,  should  be  developied  consistent 
with  Goal  #1.  This  senrice  should  be  available  to  students,  parents,  axxi  employers. 

7.  Work-study  programs  should  be  available  to  qualified  youth  to  enable  then  to 
coonence  or  continue  occup>atlonal  preparation  in  high  schools  and  two-year  colleges. 

8.  As  a means  of  preparing  adults  to  enter  the  labor  market  or  to  upgrade  skills  or 
acquire  new  ones,  pre-employment  training  and  retraining  should  be  available  to 
adults  in  schools  and  classes  conducted  by  local  public  schools,  area  schools, 
two-year  colleges  and  other  public  and  private  institutions.  Practical  related 
instruction,'  supplemental  to  on-the-job  training,  should  be  accessible  to 
apprentices  and  other  trainees  throughout  their  work  exp)orience. 

9.  Occupational  education  and  retraining  should  be  provided  by  a variety  of  insti- 
tutions and  agencies.  Including  high  schools,  community  colleges,  and  other 
institutions  and  agencies.  Where  necessary,  occupational  education  should  be 
arranged  with  private  educational  institutions  or  agencies. 

10.  Programs  should  be  coordinated  under  a State  Plan,  with  emphasis  on  articulation  of 
both  general  and  occupational  education  at  secondary  and  higher  educational  levels. 

11.  Leaders  in  education  should  improve  their  understanding  with  respect  to  the 
articulation  of  both  general  and  occupational  education  at  the  secondary  and 
two-year  college  levels. 

12.  Quality  should  be  assured  by  improving  administration,  instruction,  supervision, 
instructional  materials,  and  leadership  education.  Programs  and  activities  should 
be  developed  for  this  pjurpx>se. 

13.  State  Board  jjolicies  should  be  adopted  to  provide  needed  incentives  to  extend 
occupational  education  programs  in  all  areas  of  the  State,  especially  in  areas 
where  th^  are  not  now  accessible,  and  to  extend  two-year  college  programs  to 
more  pjersons. 
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Adopted  March  10,  1966 


THE  PROBLEM 


Most  of  the  States,  including  Pennsylvania  have  still  not  made  sub- 
stantive changes  in  their  organizational  pattern  to  carry  out  the  purposes, 
responsibilities,  functions  and  duties  of  State  departments  such  as  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  goals. 

A review  of  the  organizational  structure  of  vocational  education  in 
all  the  States  reveals  that  in  three  States  the  State  director  reports 
directly  to  a separate  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  In  33  States, 
the  administrator  of  vocational  education  reports  directly  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Education.  Fifteen  of  these  vocational  education  admin- 
istrators are  designated  as  an  assistant  or  associate  superintendent  while 
sixteen  are  designated  as  a State  director.  In  another  fifteen  states,  the 
State  directors  of  vocational  education  report  to  an  assistant  or  associate 
superintendent.  Pennsylvania  is  among  the  latter  group.  The  following  is 
a listing  of  these  States  as  reported  in  "A  Nationwide  Study  of  the  Admini- 
stration of  Vocational— Technical  Education  at  the  State  Level"  in  1967  by 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley: 


Category  I-a:  1st  level  of  administration.  State  director  of 

vocational  education  reports  directly  to  a separate 
State  board  of  vocational  education. 

Colorado 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 


Category  I-b:  1st  level  of  administration.  State  director  of 

vocational  education  reports  to  a State  board  having 
joint  responsibility. 

Kansas 

Oklahoma 


Category  Il-a: 


Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Louisiana 

Michigan 


2nd  level  of  administration.  State  director  of 
vocational  education  reports  directly  to  the  State 
superintendent  as  an  assistant  or  associate  superin- 
tendent . 


Missouri 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New  Jersey 
Rhode  Island 


Tennessee 
Texas 
Vermont 
West  Virginia 
Puerto  Rico 
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Category  Il-b: 

2nd  level  of  administration. 

State  director 

of 

vocational  education  reports 

to  the  State 

superintendent  but  not  as  an 

assistant  or  an 

associate  superintendent,  but  as  a State  direct( 

Alabama 

Kentucky 

North  Dakota 

Alaska 

Minnesota 

South  Carolina 

Arizona 

Mississippi 

South  Dakota 

Connecticut 

New  Hampshire 

Virginia 

Idaho 

New  Mexico 

Washington 

Illinois 

Category  III: 

3rd  level  of  administration. 

State  director 

of 

vocational  education  reports 

to  an  assistant 

or 

associate  superintendent. 

California 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Georgia 

Massachusetts 

Oregon 

Hawaii 

Montana 

Pennsylvania 

Iowa 

New  York 

Utah 

Maine 

North  Carolina 

Wyoming 

As  time  goes  on  the  State  departments  of  vocational  education  find 
themselves  more  and  more  in  a serious  predicament  organizationally  and 
staff-wise  in  their  efforts  to  carry  out  the  over-riding  purpose  of  the  old 
and  new  vocational  education  legislation,  namely,  to  make  training  oppor— 
tnnT  ties  rea^T ly  accessible  to  all  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  communitz.es 
of  the  State. 


THE  PRESENT  STRUCTURE 


The  present  place  and  structure  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational, 

Technical  and  Continuing  Education  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
as  shown  on  the  accompanying  organization  chart,  does  not  provide  the  orga- 
nizational level  and  pattern  necessary  to  implement  the  Pennsylvania  goals 
nor  the  expertise  required  to  carry  out  the  principal  purposes  of  the  new 
legislation,  P.L.  90-576.  (See  the  Personnel  Analysis  Matrix  in  Appendix  C) . 
The  situation  will  be  progressively  worsened  by  the  requirements  of  the  new 
amendments  which  provide  a maximum  authorization  of  funds  by  1971  and  1972 
of  approximately  $1  billion,  of  which  Pennsylvanians  share  would  be  about 
$80  million.  Even  more  important  than  the  prospect  of  sharply  increased 
Federal  funds  is  the  earmarking  of  funds  for  specific  purposes.  Specific 
allocations  are  made  for  Cooperative  Education;  for  Programs  for  the  Dis~ 
advantaged;  for  Work  Study  Programs;  for  Exemplary  and  Innovative  programs; 
for  Residential  Vocational  Schools;  for  Curriculum  Development;  for  Consumer 
Educati«fi,  Home  Environment  or  Improvement,  and  Family  Life  Education.  In 
addition  to  these,  funds  are  specifically  earmarked  for  Teacher  Education 
programs  and  Professional  Leadership  Development. 
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Most  important  of  all  in  the  new  amendments  are  requirements  for 
strengthening  the  Vocational  Education  State  Advisory  Councils  both  in 
representation  and  in  responsibility.  State  Advisory  Councils  must  review 
all  short  and  long  range  vocational  education  plans  and  make  an  annual 
evaluation  of  the  entire  State  program  for  Occupational  Education.  Such 
reports  must  be  submitted  for  review  by  a National  Advisory  Council  and  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  before  Federal  funds  will  be  certi- 
fied to  the  Commonwealth. 

A further  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical 
and  Continuing  Education  is  that  of  the  development  of  Continuing  Education 
in  the  State  both  of  a vocational  and  non-vocational  nature.  Recent  Federal 
legislation  encouraging  basic  education  has  added  new  responsibilities  to 
the  Bureau  for  the  education  of  the  aging,  the  consumer,  and  those  enrolled 
in  the  anti-poverty  programs. 

All  of  these  impacts,  along  with  the  serious  program  administration 
problems  confronting  the  present  Bureau,  suggest  and  commend  the  changes  in 
organization  and  administration  recommended  in  this  report.  There  is  no 
attempt  herein  to  justify  these  recommendations  simply  on  the  basis  of 
seeking  greater  status  and  more  prestige  for  vocational  and  continuing  ed- 
ucation in  the  state  government  hierarchy.  The  reconmendations  are,  in 
fact,  based  on  the  findings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Study  and  the  knowledge 
that  a State  vocational  and  continuing  education  agency  will  be  under  very 
severe  tests  in  administering  such  a varied,  extensive,  and  complex  occu- 
pational and  continuing  education  program. 


BACKGROUND  OF  ANALYSIS 


The  organization  and  administration  of  vocational,  technical  and 

continuing  education  in  Pennsylvania  was  examined  in  the  light  of  the  follow- 
ing conditions  and  events : 

1.  The  serious  administrative  and  program  development  problems  encountered 
in  the  present  organization. 

2.  A broadened  concept  of  a total  occupational  and  continuing  education 
program  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  legal  responsibility  of  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  in  relation  to  occupational  education  and  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  in  relation  to  continuing  education. 

3.  The  general  objective,  policies  and  goals  of  the  Pennsylvania  vocational, 
technical  and  continuing  education  program. 

4.  The  role,  functions,  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  State  agency 
responsible  for  occupational  and  continuing  education. 

5.  The  results  of  a study  to  determine  local  vocational  and  continuing  ed- 
ucation administrative  problems,  and  the  need  for  improved  communications 
with  the  State  office. 
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6.  A report  on  the  field  services  and  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional, Technical  and  Continuing  Education  by  a special  Bureau  task 
force . 

7.  The  organizational  demands  of  the  continuous  program  planning  and 
evaluation  system  developed  in  Chapter  VI  of  the  Pennsylvania  Vocational 
Education  Study. 

8.  Act  280,  July  31,  1969  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  amending 
Section  2508.3  of  the  Public  School  Code  expanding  and  broadening  the 
adult  vocational  education  training  and  retraining  programs. 

9.  The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  P.L.  90-576,  increasing 
the  program  activities  of  vocational  and  technical  education;  and 
greatly  increased  State  Plan  requirements  for  State  and  local  program 
planning  and  evaluation. 

10.  The  Govemor*s  Executive  Directive  No.  66,  August  16,  1968,  relative  to 
his’ Manpower  Task  Force. 

11.  The  impact  of  Act  580  of  1966  on  continuing  education  in  Pennsylvania. 

12.  The  University  of  California  Nationwide  Study  of  the  administration  of 
vocational-technical  education  at  the  State  level. 

13.  The  University  of  Chicago  i^ational  Opinion  Research  Center’s  Report  #89 
of  the  nature  and  scope  of  continuing  education  in  the  United  States. 

14.  Rationale  of  the  proposed  Pennsylvania  Intermediate  Units. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD 


The  State  is  the  keystone  of  the  administration  of  the  vocational 
and  technical  education  program  in  the  Federal-State-local  structure  of 
vocational  education  in  the  United  States  both  for  youth  whose  major  occu- 
pation is  attending  school  and  for  adults  in  vocational  continuing  education. 
This  has  been  so  since  the  inception  of  the  three-way  partnership  in  1917 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  That  act  provided  that  in  order  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  the  appropriations  any  State  shall,  through  legislation  accept 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  designate  or  create  a State  Board  having  all 
necessary  power  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  agency  in  the  administration 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Act.  All  subsequent  Federal  vocational 
education  Acts  reaffirmed  that  the  State  Board  shall  be  the  sole  agency  for 
the  administration  of  vocational  education  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Acts  and  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education.  Thus  the  State 
Board  forms  the  principal  adminxstration  and  communication  link  with  local 
school  boards  and  the  Federal  administrative  agency. 


Pennsylvania  long  since  has  legislated  the  acceptance  of  the  bene- 
fits of  Federal  vocational  education  legislation  and  has  designated  the 
State  Board  of  Education  as  the  Board  to  administer  the  vocational  edu- 
cation program.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  process,  by  law,  places 
duties  and  responsibilities  on  the  State  Board  that  go  beyond  simply  bud- 
pting  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  that  come  to  the  State.  The  board 
IS  responsible  for  the  development  and  approval  of  the  State  Plan  which 
contains  the  req[uired  standards  and  conditions  under  which  a vocational 
education  program  is  established,  operated  and  aided.  Therefore,  the 
Board  has  the  duty  of  administering  policies,  rules  and  regulations  re- 
lated to  the  State  and  local  funds  that  are  expended  on  qualified  programs 
as  wep  as  for  the  Federal  moneys.  Of  course,  the  State  Board  delegates 
certain  duties  and  responsibilities  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion but  it  must  maintain  the  final  responsibility  for  the  outcomes  of  the 
Statens  programs. 

Increasingly,  the  State  Board  and  the  Department  of  Public  In— 
struction  are  directly  concerned  and  involved  in  the  activities  and  goals 
of  all  other  State  agencies.  For  example,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Governor  s Manpower  Task  Force  under  Executive  Directive  No.  66  are  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  process  and  product  of  vocational  education.  As 
this  report  reveals  elsewhere,  all  of  the  operations  of  the  State  includ- 
ing economic  planning,  the  development  of  a skilled  work  force,  employment 
and  unemployment  are  of  direct  concern  to  vocational  education  plans  and 
programs.  This  report  also  reveals  that  the  public  vocational  education 
programs  of  Pennsylvania  contributed  more  than  half  of  the  graduates  of 
all  occupational  training  programs  in  the  State  in  1967. 

Similarly  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  primary  responsibility 
for  the  adnnnist ration  of  continuing  education  in  the  public  schools, 
state  universities  and  colleges,  public  community  colleges  and  the  State 
Library.  It  has  delegated  certain  responsibilities  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  some  responsibilities  to  the  State  Universities, 

ut  here,  again,  the  State  Board  must  assume  final  responsibility  for  th.e 
State  program. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction  are  also  concerned  and  involved,  indirectly  at  least,  in  the 
activities  and^goals  of  continuing  education  of  all  other  State  agencies. 
For  exami^le,  the  Department  of  Agricultinre,  through  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Services  and  the  Office  of  Aging  of  the  Department  of  Welfare, 
are  also  charged  with  responsibilities  of  continuing  education  of  adults. 
It  is  Important  that  the  State  Board  and  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction continuously  review  the  policies  governing  occupational  and 
continuing  education  to  see  that  the  program  is  in  harmony  and  well 
coordinated  with  all  other  State  programs.  The  implementation  of  the 
State  Board  goals  by  the  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Continuing 
Education  will  provide  the  occupational  and  continuing  education  needed 
in  the  Commonwealth  to  meet  the  demands  of  society  and  the  changing  labor 
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It  is  very  likely  that  no  single  or  fixed  form  of  organization 
will  prove  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  in  carrying  out  all  of  the  occu- 
pational and  continuing  education  responsibilities  of  a State  agency. 

There  is  need,  therefore,  to  design  and  adopt  a form  of  organization  that 
would  in  the  judgment  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
State  Board  carry  out  these  responsibilities  most  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively. In  the  process  of  developing  a suitable  organization,  the  need 
for  State-wide  coordination  of  all  manpower  development  and  training 
activities  should  not  be  overlooked  or  minimized.  Neither  should  the 
need  for  continuous  State-wide  planning  of  occupational  training  programs 
be  overlooked. 

In  connection  with  State— wide  occupational  and  continuing  educa- 
tion program  planning,  it  appears  that  a systems  approach  is  not  only  a 
logical  step  but  a necessary  one.  By  this  means  it  would  be  possible  to 
utilize  the  important  relevant  economic  and  manpower  data  and  information 
continuously  in  the  system  so  that  valid  current  information  would  be 
available  at  all  times  to  assist  State  and  local  authorities  in  decision— 
making  in  planning  new  or  expanded  programs.  The  success  of  such  a system 
would  undoubtedly  depend  greatly  upon  an  effective  program  of  continuous 
research  and  evaluation.  Above  all,  the  functions  and  the  form  of  organi- 
zation will  require  an  adequate  qualified  staff.  Without  adequate  skilled 
staff  services  both  the  organization  and  the  functions  will  prove  to  be 
meaningless . 

All  that  has  been  said  is  also  applicable  to  the  vocational  con- 
tinuing education  of  adults.  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
through  the  State  Flan  for  Vocational  Education,  provides  a variety  of 
opportunities  and  services  designed  to  serve  adults  as  well  as  youth  in 
entering  into  and  progressing  in  gainful  jobs  in  the  labor  force. 


NON-VOCATIONAL  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

The  other  aspect  of  continuing  education  is  non-vo cat ional , de- 
signed  to  aid  the  adults  of  the  State  to  become  better  informed  as 
citizens,  parents  and  constructive  participants  in  the  community.  There 
is  clear-cut  precedent  that  both  Federal  and  State  legislation  in  the 
United  States  have  accepted  a role  in  non-vocational  as  well  as  vocational 
continuing  education  of  adults.  Through  one  or  another  of  its  departments, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  given  financial  aid,  services  and 
encouragement  to  adults  in  local  communities  in  public  health  education, 
home  and  family  life  education,  consumer  education,  education  of  the  aging, 
museum  and  public  library  education.  Through  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  and  Continuing  Education,  the  State 
has  recognized  its  non-yocational  education  role  in  basic  education  of 
adults,  civil  defense  education  and,  prior  to  1964,  high  school  completion 
education  and  general  adult  education. 
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Tnere  is  no  single  catalyst  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  all 
of  these  non-vocational  adult  education  services.  But  the  State  Board  of 
Education  through  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  chief  cata- 
lyst for  at  least  foin:  continuing  educational  agencies  in  non-vocational 
programs : 

(1)  Public  Schools 

(2)  State-owned  Universities  and  Colleges 

(3)  Community  Colleges 

(4)  Public  Service  Institute 

The  Bureau  of  Vocational  and  Continuing  Education  has  operated  primarily 
through  the  public  school  districts.  The  State— owned  universities  and 
colleges  have  communicated  with  the  State  primarily  through  the  Bureau  of 
Colleges  and  Universities.  The  community  colleges  have  channeled  their 
concerns  for  continuing  education  through  the  Bureau  of  Community  Colleges . 
Public  Service  Adult  Education  has  operated  through  the  Board  of  the 
Institute  of  Public  Service,  but  is  fiscally  dependent  on  funds  allocated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  ContimrLng  Education.  All  of 
these  have  been  concerns  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  through  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

The  role  of  the  State  in  non-vocational  continuing  education  needs 
to  be  more  clearly  defined  at  two  levels: 

(1)  At  the  level  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  within  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 

(2)  At  the  interdepartmental  level  of  the  State  government. 

There  is  need  for  closer  coordination  and  more  clear  lines  of  liaison  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  Vocational  and  Continuing  Education,  The  Bureau  of 
Colleges  and  Universities,  The  Bureau  of  Community  Colleges,  The  Institute 
of  Public  Service  and  the  State  Library,  in  planning  and  developing  non- 
vocational  continuing  education.  The  common  concern  of  all  of  these 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  continuing  education 
is  to  improve  State  leadership  in  schools,  universities  and  colleges, 
governmental  agencies  and  libraries  in  non-vocational  continuing  education 
to  help  adults  learn: 

• To  become  better  informed  and  more  constructive  citizens 
of  their  communities ” and  parents  in  their  homes . 

• To  plan  to  make  more  constructive  and  worthy  uses  of 
their  leisure  time. 
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CONTINUING  EDUCATION  AT  THE  INTERDEPARTMENTAL  LEVEL 


Twenty-five  million  adults  are  enrolled  in  some  form  of  adult 
education  in  the  Ihiited  States  in  programs  sponsored  by  various  public 
and  private  organizations.  In  all  of  these  programs  there  are  certain 
common  concerns  which  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  uniquely 
equipped  to  take  initiative  and  leadership,  working  closely,  of  course 
with  other  departments  in  the  State. 

Just  as  in  vocational  and  technical  education,  there  is  need  to 
design  and  adopt  a form  of  organization  that  would  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
carry  out  these  responsibilities  most  effectively  and  efficiently.  In 
the  process  of  developing  a suitable  organization  the  need  for  coordination 
of  planning  and  developing  continuing  education  in  schools,  universities 
and  colleges  and  libraries  should  not  be  overlooked.  Likewise,  the 
broader  role  of  the  State  in  serving,  within  its  legal  limitations,  all 
agencies  of  continuing  education  in  the  total  adult  education  enterprise 
should  not  be  minimized. 


■As  in  vocational  education,  functions  and  responsibilities  in 
continuing  educrtion  will  require  an  adequate  qualified  staff.  Otherwise, 
this  part  of  the  organization  and  its  functions  will  be  meaningless. 


FUNCTIONS.  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  DUTIES 

III  order  to  implement  policies  into  meaningful  action  programs, 
it  is  essential  that  the  role  of  an  occupational  and  continuing  education 
agency  and  its  general  and  specific  functions,  duties,  and  responsibilities 
be  identified  and  adopted.  The  major  vocational,  technical  and  continuing 
education  functions,  responsibilities  and  duties  of  such  an  agency  have 
been  identified  under  three  general  classifications,  (1)  Administrative  and 
Legal,  (2)  Supervisory,  and  (3)  Ancillary  Professional  Services: 

!•  Administrative  and  Legal 

a.  Develop  and  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  State  Plan  for 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  and  State  Acts  and  Regulations.  Amend  the  State 
Plan  as  necessary.  Develop  a State  Plan  for  Continuing 
Education. 

b.  Develop  and  carry  out  the  Statens  program  plans  as  projected 
in  the  Annual  Projected  Program  of  Activities. 

c.  Prepare  and  submit  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  the  annual 
H^^^cial,  statistical,  and  descriptive  reports  and  special 
reports  as  requested  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner. 
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d.  Develop  and  carry  out  State  policies  on  program  planning,  de- 
velopment, and  operation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  State  Plans. 

e.  Develop  and  carry  out  policies  for  financing,  including  advances 
and  reimbursements,  local  and  institutional  occupational  train- 
ing programs  of  all  kinds. 

f.  Develop  and  carry  out  a systematic  approach  to  State-wide  Program 
Planning  taking  into  account  all  important  relevant  data  and  in- 
formation which  make  impact  on  occupational  training. 

g.  Renew  and  approve  the  financing  of  local  and  institutional  pro— 
g^’ams. 

h.  Keep  the  State  Superinter,dent  and  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  fully  informed  currently  on  the  progress  and  problems 
in  the  program  and  recommend  revised  policies  and  procedures. 

i.  Develop  and  maintain  close  working  relationships  with  all  appro- 
priate agencies  and  Staff  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

j.  Set  up  maintain  adequate  and  efficient  statistical  records, 
and  reporting  system  on  all  program  operations . 

k.  Set  up  and  maintain  an  efficient  accounting  and  reporting  system 
of  all  financial  obligations  and  expenditures. 

l.  Set  up  and  maintain  working  relationships  with  Federal  and  State 
governmental  agencies  as  well  as  appropriate  labor,  agricultural, 
business  and  industrial  organizations. 

m.  Establish  and  maintain  close  working  relationships  with  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Colleges  and  other  public  and  private  post- 
high  school  institutions. 

n.  Prepare  and  submit  annual  budgets  for  the  total  program  operations 
to  the  State  Board  with  recommendations  for  action. 

o.  Set  up  and  conduct  an  extensive  continuous  program  of  State  and 
local  leadership  development,  pre-service  and  in-service. 

p.  Establish  and  carry  out  a continuous  program  of  public  information 
about  the  purpose,  nature  and  results  of  all  occupational  train- 
ing. 
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Supervisory 


a.  Conduct  a thorough  program  review  and  evaluation  of  all  local 
and  institutional  programs  at  least  once  each  year  in  order 
to  check  effectiveness  and  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  State  Plan. 

b.  Give  leadership  to  and  assist  directly  in  planning  new  and 
expanded  secondary  and  postsecondary  programs  including  con- 
sultation in  the  structuring  and  conduct  of  field  surveys  of 
needs  and  demands. 

c.  Review  and  recommend  for  action  proposed  plans  for  establish- 
ing new  and  expanded  local  and  institutional  programs  includ- 
ing plans  for  physical  facilities  and  instructional  equipment. 

d.  Give  leadership  to  and  assist  in  the  promotion  and  development 
of  adult  occupational  training  programs,  and  continuing  educa- 
tion programs. 

e.  Give  leadership  to  and  assist  in  the  promotion  and  development 
of  programs  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and 
minority  groups. 

f.  Give  leadership  to  and  assist  in  the  promotion  and  development 
of  innovative,  exemplary  and  demonstration  programs  of  all 
kinds. 

g.  Give  leadership  to  and  assist  in  the  recruitment  and  education 
of  qualified  teachers  and  other  personnel. 

h.  Maintain  continuous  communication  with  local  and  institutional 
operating  personnel. 

i.  Provide  continuous  supervision  with  the  objective  of  upgrading 
and  improving  local  and  institutional  programs. 

j . Review  and  process  reports  from  local  and  institutional  pro- 
grams for  pa3nnent. 
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3.  Aacillary  Professional  Services 


3-m  - Arrange  for  and  provide  needed  teacher  education  programs,  pre- 
service  and  in-service. 

b.  Give  leadership  to  and  assist  in  the  development  and  conduct  of 
meaningful  programs  of  occupational  information  and  career  de- 
velopment services  and  adult  educational  guidance  and  counseling 
through  close  working  relationships  with  the  Bureau  of  Guidance 
Services. 

c.  Give  leadership  to  and  assist  in  the  development  of  appropriate 
curriculum  and  instructional  materials. 

d.  Develop  and  maintain  continuous  liaison  and  close  working  re- 
lationships with  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  and  other  research 
agencies  to  keep  the  agency  fully  and  currently  informed  on  re- 
search activities  and  results. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


It  seems  apparent  that  if  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  to 
commit  itself  realistically  to  a meaningful  manpower  and  citizenship  de- 
velopment policy,  the  particular  agency  selected  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram must  be  organized  and  situated  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion structure  so  as  to  assure  the  desired  results.  The  form  of  such  an 
organization,  fitted  to  function,  is  one  thing;  the  place  of  the  organi- 
zation in  the  department  is  another,  but  equally  important. 

There  is  extreme  difficulty  encountered  in  communication  through- 
out the  present  organization  of  204  personnel  of  which  142  are  profes- 
sional positions.  (See  Appendix  C) . Professional  personnel  are  scattered 
in  the  field  with  reporting  or  administrative  lines  to  the  various  State 
Supervisors  of  Vocational  and  Continuing  Education  Services  in  Harrisburg. 

Each  occupational  and  continuing  education  service  has  its  own 
administrative  procedures  including  separate  report  forms,  different 
amounts  of  aid,  procedures,  and  policies.  Many  staff  members  in  the 
field  are  attached  to  colleges  or  universities  and  have  mingled  adminis- 
trative and  teacher  education  responsibilities.  In  brief,  there  is 
serious  lack  of  close  coordination  and  communication  between  field  per- 
sonnel in  all  services  and  the  bureau  administration  in  Harrisburg. 

The  central  bureau  office  is  expected  to  administer  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  various  Federal  and  State  Acts  in  the  development 
and  training  of  manpower  and  continuing  education  in  the  State.  Its 
chief  responsibility  is  to  provide  leadership  to  vocational,  technical 
and  continuing  education  programs  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  people  and 
employers  and  other  agencies  of  the  community.  More  specifically,  it  is 
expected  to  develop  and  implement  policies,  program  planning,  program 
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EVALUATION 


evaluation,  professional  services,  and  technical  advice  and  assistance 
to  attain  the  objectives  and  goals  of  the  total  program  in  the  State. 

The  proposed  central  office  organization  is  designed  to  tie 
together  the  principal  overall  functions  of  a State  agency  under  exist- 
ing and  impending  important  functions  and  responsibilities  of  vocational 
and  continuing  education,  namely.  Program  Planning,  Program  Services, 
Progran  Evaluation  and  Program  Operation.  Program  services  and  program 
evaluation  would  serve  primarily  as  liaison  to  the  appropriate  Bureaus 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  those  functions.  Each  of 
the  principal  divisions  should  be  staffed  to  the  extent  possible  with  a 
mix  of  qualified  professionals  representative  of  the  various  occupational 
services  and  the  specializations  of  continuing  education.  In  this  way, 
the  basic  administrative  issue  posed  in  Chart  No.  6 could  be  fairly  well 
resolved. 

Informal  communication  lines  would  need  to  be  developed  so  that 
effective  interaction  between  divisions  is  possible  at  all  times.  This 
kind  of  interaction  would  permit  the  functioning  of  teams  within  the 
vocational  and  continuing  education  agency  to  work  on  program  problems 
or  special  projects  of  different  kinds.  At  the  same  time,  formal  admin- 
istrative lines  should  be  observed  and  followed  on  major  policy  or  ad- 
ministration issues  and  problems.  Of  the  utmost  importance  would  be 
continuous  effective  communication  between  all  parts  of  the  organization, 
including  the  field  services,  so  that  all  professional  staff  are  ade- 
quately and  equally  informed  on  the  activities  of  the  whole  agency.  By 
this  process  the  principal  functions  would  be  integrated.  For  example, 
evaluation  would  become  an  inherent  part  of  the  planning  process.  Like- 
wise, the  professional  services  would  be  directly  related  and  applied  to 
operational  problems  and  needs.  The  field  services  in  five  branch  offices 
would  be  direct  arms  of  the  central  office. 

The  purpose  of  the  suggested  reorganization  is  not  to  isolate  or 
separate  occupational  and  continuing  education  from  the  Basic  and  Higher 
Education  programs  but  rather  to  insure  its  integration  beginning  at  the 
highest  possible  administrative  level  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. It  is  believed  that  such  integration  could  be  accomplished  most 
effectively  by  the  State  Superintendent  at  his  level  of  administration. 

The  five  organization  charts  and  five  maps  are  designed  to  present 
graphically  the  recommended  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Continuing  Education. 

Chart  7 portrays  the  recommendation  that  the  overall  administra- 
tion of  a State-wide  occupational  and  continuing  education  program 
should  be  headed  by  an  administrator  as  close  as  possible  to  the  State 
Superintendent,  preferably  by  a deputy  commissioner.  This  chart  also 
portrays  the  recommendation  that  vocational  and  technical  education,  and 
continuing  education  should  be  divided  into  two  bureaus,  each  headed  by 
a director  reporting  directly  to  the  overall  administrator.  Such  an 
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ar'^angement  would  provide  for  the  State  Board  and  the  State  Superintendent 
to  assure  State-wide  coordination  of  all  manpower  training  activities  and 
the  continuous  communication  needed  to  implement  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  Chapter  VI.  This  would  also  provide  for  the  badly  needed  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  all  adult  education  programs  and  services. 


Chart  8 shows  the  recommended  detailed  divisions  and  units  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  major  functions  of  a new  organization  for  voca- 
tional and  technical  education.  There  are  differences  of  opinion  about 
separating  or  combining  the  program  planning  and  program  evaluation 
divisions.  In  the  systems  approach,  evaluation  is  an  inherent  part  of 
planning.  However,  the  recommendation  to  separate  them  here  is  based 
upon  the  premise  that  this  is  the  better  way  to  assure. that  evaluation 

Worked  on  continuously  without  the  hazard  of  being  subordinated, 
even  inadvertently,  to  the  many  planning  duties  and  responsibilities.  If 
separated,  the  two  divisions  would  need  to  work  together  very  closely  but 
each  could  devote  its  energy  and  attention  full-time  to  these  two  very 
important  functions. 

The  program  planning  division  would  be  responsible  for  the  imple— 
men  ation  of  the  systematic  planning  procedure  described  in  Chapter  VI. 
This  would  include  continuous  analyses  and  interpretation  of  economic  data 
and  information  as  well  as  labor  market  demands,  trends,  and  projections. 
This  information  and  data,  obtained  and  assembled  continuously  by  the 
Research  Coordinating  Unit,  would  be  supplied  to  the  planning  division  for 
interpretation  and  use  in  the  State— local  program  planning  procedure  por- 
trayed in  Chart  3,  Chapter  VI. 


The  program  services  division  would  be  responsible  for  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  continuous  liaison  with  the  other  appropriate  bureaus 
and  divisions  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  with,  the  colleges 
and  universities  in  their  participation  in  all  professional  services  and 
development  activities.  Establishment  of  this  division  would  assure  coor- 
dination and  implementation  of  the  various  programs  and  activities  in 
curriculum  development,  teacher  education,  vocational  guidance,  counseling 
and  placement  services  and  professional  leadership  development. 

The  program  operation  division  would  be  responsible  for  local  pro- 
gram supervision  and  administration  in  terms  of  the  major  program  purposes 
of  the  State  plan  and  the  vocations*  education  laws.  This  division  would 

also  provide  necessary  occupational,  specialist  services  through  the  five 
field  offices. 

The  descriptions,  the  functions,  responsibiiities  and  duties  of 
each  of  the  four  divisions  and  their  respective  units  are  not  included  in 
this  report  but  have  been  made  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Continuing  Education  and  to  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit. 
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CHART  8 - VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


Extmplary,  Pilot 
and  Exp«‘lm«ntal 


The  Continuing  and  Public  Service  Education  organization.  Chart  9, 
headed  by  a director  or  an  administrator  is  also  based  on  the  fundamental 
functional  requirements  of  program  planning  and  evaluation,  program  ser- 
vices and  program  operations.  The  general  or  overall  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  this  part  of  the  organization  would  be  similar  to  those  recom- 
mended for  vocational  and  technical  education  but,  in  this  case,  would  be 
applicable  to  continuing  education. 

This  arrangement  would  provide  for  the  considerably  increased  pro- 
motion, expansion  and  improvement  of  adult  education  programs,  services 
and  activities  that  are  so  necessary  to  improve  the  Pennsylvania  compet- 
itive posture  described  in  Chapter  IV.  In  this  case,  planning  and  eval- 
uation have  been  combined,  in  order  to  conserve  on  staff  expense.  After 
a reasonable  period  of  operation,  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  separate 
these  functions  into  two  units  as  suggested  in  the  case  of  vocational  and 
technical  education.  Regardless,  the  two  functions  are  inherently  bound 
together  and  each  must  be  constantly  involved  with  the  other  in  an  iter- 
ative process. 

The  descriptions  of  fimctions  and  responsibilities  of  the  various 
units  in  Chart  9 are  not  included  in  this  chapter  but  they  are  available 
in  the  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Continuing  Education  and  the 
Research  Coordinating  Unit. 


CHART  9-.-C0NTINUING  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE  EDUCATION 


SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICES 


The  administration  and  operation  of  the  School  Food  Services  has 
been  carried  on  since  1956  by  the  Home  Economics  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Continuing  Education.  Although  the  operation 
has  been  efficient  and  effective,  there  are  serious  questions  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  this  service  in  the  present  Bureau  and  the  effect  upon 
the  Home  Economics  professional  service  to  local  programs. 

Chart  10  proposes  an  internal  reorganization  of  the  Service  that 
stresses  planning  and  evaluation,  services  and  operations.  Although  there 
are  some  educational  aspects  of  the  service,  it  is  primarily  an  admini- 
strative service.  It  is  suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
transfer  of  this  service  to  the  Administrative  Service  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 


THE  FIELD  ORGANIZATION  AND  SERVICES 


Th0  field  crgenizetion  is  designed  to  provide  :n?>yiTT»i»TT«  effective 
service  and  assistance  to  local  programs.  The  field  offices  would  be 
staffed  adequately  with  good  balance  between  those  handling  overall  re- 
sponsibilites  in  the  program  and  qualified  occupational  specialist  per- 
sonnel. Each  field  office  and  staff  would  be  headed  by  a capable  vocational 
education  administrator  who  would  report  directly  to  their  respective  heads 
of  the  two  principal  divisions. 

Each  region  is  designed  to  tie  in  with  the  newly  proposed  in- 
termediate units,  labor  market  areas,  community  college  technical 
institute  service  areas,  vocational  education  attendance  areas  and  area 
vocational-technical  schools  as  illustrated  in  the  five  maps.  This 
organization  of  field  service  would  bring  the  talents  of  the  present  staff 
together  into  a unified  operation  in  five  locations. 

The  number  of  regions  is  reduced  to  a minimum  of  three  moderate 
sized  urban  and  7-ural  areas  and  two  large  city  areas  as  shown  on  Chart  11 
and  Map  No.  1.  In  this  way,  the  span  of  control  for  the  division  heads 
is  manageable  and  the  number  of  top  level  staff  reporting  to  the  head 
administrator  is  kept  to  a minimum.  Three  of  the  field  offices  should  be 
located  in  some  central  city  in  each  region  so  as  to  provide  for  staff  to 
be  readily  available  to  local  programs.  The  other  two  would  be  located 
in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

The  large  city  study  reveals  that  very  little  if  any  program  ex- 
pansion has  taken  place  in  Philadelphia  since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  There  are  several  serious  vocational  education 
problems  in  both  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  peculiar  to  large  cities  as 
described  in  Chapter  XII.  Therefore,  the  State  should  take  greater  re- 
sponsibility for  communicating  with  large  cities  working  on  their  problems 
by  establishing  field  offices  and  staff  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

This  arrangement  would  provide  constant  and  continuous  service  and  assis- 
tance in  the  large  city  program  planning,  and  development,  and  evaluation. 

There  is  no  intention  in  these  conclusions  and  recommendations  to 
minimize  the  value  and  importance  of  the  association  of  field  personnel 
with  any  of  the  colleges  and  universities.  The  principal  points  are  first 
to  unify  the  entire  administrative  and  supervisory  staff  of  the  present 
Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Continuing  Education  and  secondly,  to 
have  the  colleges  and  universities  assume  a greater  role  and  responsibility 
in  research,  professional  leadership  development,  curriculum  development 
and  expansion  and  improvement  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  teacher  edu- 
cation programs.  Substantial  funds  for  these  activities  are  earmarked  in 
authorization  in  the  new  vocational  education  act,  P.L.  90-576.  In  this 
way,  the  State  office  and  the  higher  education  institutions  could  each  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  the  Pennsylvania  program 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  roles,  purposes  and  responsibilities. 

Of  course,  there  would  still  be  need  for  close  working  relationships  between 
the  two  but  in  a much  more  clearly  defined  manner  than  now  exists. 

Maps  two  through  five  portray  the  groupings  of  the  various  educational, 
service  and  labor  market  areas  of  the  Commonwealth,  used  in  the  determination 
of  the  administrative  regions  for  occupational  and  continuing  education  as 
shown  on  Map  No.  1. 
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CHART  11  - FIELD  SERVICES 


Philadelphia  County 
Allegheny  County 


PROPOSED  INTERMEDIATE  UNITS 


Unit  Number 


Labor  Market  Areas  of  Pennsylvani 


K0I33H  NH3XSV3 


commonwealth  of  PENNSYLVANIA 
OEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  ANO  INOUSTRY 


APPROVED  ATTENDAilCE  AREAS 
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RECO^^MENDATIONS 


The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  should  be  designated 
as  Pennsylvania's  coordinating  agency  for  the  occupational  training 
programs  of  the  various  agencies  in  the  State  responsible  for  the 
supply  of  trained  manpower. 

The  systems  approach  to  program  planning  as  described  in 
Chapter  VI  or  adaptations  of  it  should  be  adopted  and  required  in  the 
future  as  State-local  planning  procedure  to  implement  programs  under 
'VJ’ooataono I FHisr'sti rjn  An;— of  1Q68.  P.T..  90—576.  of 

the  complexity  of  the  planning  system  requiring  intensive  in-service 
training  of  State  and  local  personnel,  it  is  suggested  that  it  would 
take  about  two  years  to  phase  into  its  full  operation. 

The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
organization  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and 
Continuing  Education  providing  for  a Deputy  Commissioner  of  Occupational 
and  Continuing  Education,  a Director  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education,  and  a Director  of  Continuing  Education  in  accordance  with  the 
conclusions  previously  discussed.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
changes  and  personnel  problems  involved,  it  is  suggested  that  such  a 
reorganization  could  be  carried  out  best  by  phasing  into  it  over  the 
next  two  years . 

. Thorough  ar  lysis  of  the  educational  background  and  professional 
experience  of  present  personnel  should  be  carried  out  immediately  with 
a view  toward  reassigning  staff  members  to  new  responsibilities  and 
duties  in  the  proposed  organization. 

Intensive  in-service  training  programs  should  be  initiated  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  to  assist  staff  members  in  assuming  new 
responsibilities  and  duties. 

Selection  of  replacement  or  additional  professional  personnel 
to  fill  current  and  future  vacancies  should  be  made  with  the  new  or 
different  responsibilities  and  duties  in  mind. 

Specialists  in  the  various  occupational  program  areas  and 
continuing  education  should  be  included  in  the  staffing  pattern  of  the 
field  offices. 
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SECTION  IV— FINANCE  AI^D  REPORTING 


CHAPTER  VIII 

REPORTING  PROCEDURES  AND  FINANCIAL  AID  POLICIES 


AdELLoistration  of  vocational  education  programs  and  expenditures  at 
the  State  level  involves  the  collection  of  statistical  and  financial  data 
and  disbursement  of  funds.  Incoming  data  provides  management  information 
to  the  State  level  administration  and  serves  as  a basis  upon  which  some 
funds  are  distributed.  Because  of  these  functions  served  by  zncsSing  date, 
it  is  iaoperative  that  it  be  accurate  and  manageable.  From  it  should  be 

^ TJpO  HonO  foT  llOW  IlirinV  nPOTj!  P 

and  at  what  cost.  These  questions  and  many  others  will  need  to  be  answered 
for  purposes  of  evaluation  required  annually  by  a new  State  Advisory  Council 
on  vocational  education  under  P.L.  90-576.  There  are  numerous  possibilities 
for  disrxipting  the  system’s  flow  which  results  in  serious  disorganization. 
Although  the  flow  chart  is  a model  of  transactions  relating  to  P.L  88-210 
programs,  a similarly  complex  procedure  exists  in  programs  financed  by  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  and  other 
State  financed  programs-  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  programs  pro- 
cedures are  somewhat  more  complex  than  the  above  in  some  transactions,  but 
they  nevertheless  seem  to  function  more  smoothly.  Several  exceptions  are 
noted  in  a later  part  of  this  report. 

Resulting- from  the  design  of  the  system, many  .time  consuming  problems 
involving  errors  and  corrections  have  emerged.  Some  of  the  common  trouble- 
some errors  which  persist  in  the  procedures  for  approving  programs  and  mak- 
ing payments  are  listed  below.  Although  ten  types  of  errors  are  identified, 
not  all  of  them  occur  in  ev&ry  one  of  the  programs  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Continuing  Education. 

1.  Incorrect  address  for  payees. 

2.  Incorrect  digital  numbers  for  individual  referrals  which  result  in 
erroneous  charges  to  accounts , which  in  turn  require  audit  to  as- 
certain the  errors,  when  a subsequent  claim  is  submitted  and  insuf- 
ficient blances  occur.  This  results  in  internal  adjustments  being 
made. 

3.  Insufficient  back-up  for  expenditures  which  is  necessary  for 
Federax  audit  puirposes. 

4.  Incorrect  account  numbers  and  counties  on  reimbursement  requests. 

5.  Reimbursement  requests  submitted  for  more  expenditures  per  category 
than  allotted.  This  requires  a transfer  of  funds  between  categories 
which  holds  up  pa3rment  of  claims. 

6.  Recapitulation  for  final  payments  not  submitted  promptly. 

7.  Purchase  order  dates  and  numbers  omitted  or  altered  on  invoices. 
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8.  Purchase  orders  placed  before  project  was  approved. 

9.  Improper  identification  of  items  of  equipment  purchased  on  pur- 
chase orders. 

10.  Discounts  when  shown  on  Invoices  not  taken  into  consideration  when 
submitted  for  payment. 


These  financial  processing  problems  appear  to  be  of  a minor  nature, 
but  they  have  become  serious  obstructions  to  effective  administrative  oper- 
ation- Unfortimatelv.  they  produce  great  dissatisfaction  and  poor  public 
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mended  that: 


1.  Routine  information  be  standardized  avoiding  the  use  of  names  of 
individuals  as  payees. 

2.  The  keypunch  operation  for  financial  transactions  be  contained  in 
and  controlled  by  the  staff  of  the  Comptroller.  This  will  eliminate 
the  tremendous  error  potential  inherent  in  the  copying  of  data  while 
simultaneously  reducing  the  cost  of  getting  transactions  into  the 
accounts . 

3.  Provide  ample  filing  space  for  the  individuals  handling  the  trans- 
actions in  the  Comptroller's  area  to  avoid  the  possible  loss  or 
destruction  of  vital  documents. 

4.  On  a more  wide'spread  and  deeper  scale,  it  is  recommended  that  a 
thorough  systems  analysis  be  conducted  of  the  necessary  procedures 
and  an  efficient,  data  processing  system  be  designed  and  installed 
and  managed  by  the  Comptroller's  staff.  This  analysis  should 
attempt  to  standardize  system  elements  wherever  possible  within 
the  confines  of  Federal  or  State  directives  and  laws.  It  is  fur«^ 
ther  suggested  that  this  analysis  involve  the  staff  of  all  bureaus 
concerned  and  be  backed  by  top-level  management  directives. 

Elimination  of  these  system  disrupters  by  implementing  the  recommendations  will 
greatly  improve  the  service  provided  by  the  State  while  simultaneously  removing 
time-consuming  nuisances. 

Information  relating  to  the  on-going  programs  that  is  used  to  make 
payments  and  to  complete  federal  reports  is  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional Education  on  forms  known  as  "affidavits."  Preparation,  verification, 
tabulation  and  other  routine  processing  of  these  foinns  are  complicated  and 
extended  because  different  versions  of  the  form  are  used  for  each  service; 
i.e.,  business  education,  distributive  education, home  economics,  etc.  The 
yersions  are  differentiated  on  the  basis  of  occupational  category  and  design 
rather  than  content,  which  is  quite  standard.  To  eliminate  this  manhour  con- 
suming task,  it  is  recommended  that: 

1.  The  forms  be  standardized  so  that  one  form  can  be  xised  for  all  of 
the  occupational  categories. 
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The  Bureau  of  Educational  Statistics,  Child  Accounting,  Data 
Processing,  and  the  Comptroller  process  the  data  and  provide 
renorts  to  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education.  These  Bureaus 
are  equipped  and  staffed  for  performing  this  function. 


3.  The  information  and  numerical  data  he  validated  for  accuracy  by 
data  processing  equipment.  The  Cask  is  an  ideal  data  processing 
application. 


POLiXCXF-S  PQR  VOCATXONAh  LDUCAlXON 

Payments  of  State  funds  are  made  to  local  vocational  education  agencies 
on  a legal  basis  according  to  the  criteria  in  Sections  2504  and  2504.2  of  the 
School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania.  Section  2504  provides  for  pa37ments  to  local 
agencies  on  the  basis  of  enrollments  in  vocational  curricula.  Section  2504.2 
provides  payments  on  the  basis  of  enrollments  in  Area  Vocational— Technical 
Schools. 


Payments  for  vocational  educp""ion  affect  the  payments  made  to  local 
agencies  under  Act  580,  the  Pennsylvc.  —a  Suosidy  Act.  The  net  result  of  this 
interaction  has  serious  implications  for  the  vocational  education  program  in 
the  State.  The  interaction  occurs  as  a result  of  the  computational  method 
outlined  on  the  PISA-50  form — the  form  used  to  calculate  the  basic  school 
subsidy  of  each  Pennsylvania  school  district. 


By  subtracting  payments  made  under  Sections  2504  and  2504.2  of  the 
school  laws  from  the  gross  expenses  of  the  district,  the  true  benefit  de- 
rived by  the  district  from  these  vocational  education  payments  is  distorted. 
This  distortion  works  against  districts  having  high  aid  ratios,  that  is,  those 
having  relatively  less  financial  ability  to  pny  for  the  education  of  the  stu- 
dents who  reside  therein.  Districts  with  a low  aid  ratio,  those  that  are^ 
relatively  affluent  in  terms  of  property  available  to  be  taxed  for  education 
requirements,  benefit  greatly  from  the  computation  method.  The  hypothetical 
data  shown  in  Table  9.8.  clearly  illustrates  the  phenomena  described  above. 


The  effect  of  subtracting  amounts  received  in  behalf  of  vocational 
education  from  the  gross  expenses  is  to  odify  the  advantage  derived  from 
those  vocational  education  payments.  The  result  is  that  the  amounts  per 
pupil  are  misleading,  the  less  affluen-  districts  gain  less  than  the  more 
affluent  districts,  and  the  spirit  of  Act  580  is  violated.  To  illustrate 
this  five  different  aid  ratios  are  used  in  Table  98  example  while  the  other 
data  is  held  constant. 

Line  19  shows  the  true  amount  paid  for  the  $35  students  and  Line  20 
shows  the  true  amount  paid  for  the  $75  students  in  order  to  complete  tne 
picture.  The  other  per  pupil  payments  would  experience  the  same  effects 
with  magnitude  being  dependent  upon  the  amounts  involved. 
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The  undesirable  effect  occurs  only  when  the  expenditures  per  pupil 
does  npt  exceed  $400.  This  currently  includes  51.83%  of  Pennsylvania’s 
school  districts.  However,  when  Act  96,  the  Act  designated  to  replace  Act 
580,  is  implemented,  which  would  probably  occur  if  tax  revenues  are  ade- 
quate, the  adverse  phenoir  enon  would  effect  all  districts  not  having  an 
expenditure  per  pupil  in  excess  of  $550.  This  would  include  73%  of  the 
school  districts  in  the  State.  The  phenomenon  has  also  been  verified  using 
actual  districts  as  cases.  Further  descriptions  and  examples  of  this  pheno- 
menon are  available  using  actual  data  in  the  Finance  and  Reporting  Sub-Study 
Docume^  or  a report  derived  from  it,  "Non-equalization  Effect  of  Deducting 
Vocational  Education  Subsidies  from  Total  Instructional  Costs."l 


The  effect  of  this  mathematical  phenomenon  is  to  prevent  the  intended 
aid  from  reaching  the  less  affluent  district’s  vocational  education  program. 
This  could  serve  as  a detriment  to  program  development  in  areas  that  need 
the  economic  buildup  most. 

Remedy  of  this  condition  will  require  legislati^ve  action.  Act  580 
Section  11—1  should  be  changed  by  deleting  the  words  j_  vocational  curriculumsj 
area  vocational  technical  schools_/ . This  will  provide  legislative  authority 
to  remove  the  deduction  from  for»  PISA50;6/68.  The  full  subsidy  paid  for 
vocational  pupils  would  provide  encouragement  for  less  affluent  districts  to 
start  or  expand  their  vocational  education  programs.  Such  action  would  con- 
form to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  vocational  education  amendments  of  1968 
in  that  local  districts  would  not  be  denied  necessary  assistance  to  establish 
vocational  education  programs  because  of  their  inability  to  finance  them  ade- 
quately. 


One  other  financial  procedure  in  particular  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  Vocational  education  program.  This  is  the  manner  in  which 
payments  from  areas  where  matching  funds  are  involved  are  made.  It  is  sug- 
gested Federal  funds  be  used  to  make  payments  on  claims  by  local  districts 
until  such  time  as  those  funds  are  exhausted.  Afterwards,  State  funds  could 
be  used  and  the  matching  requirements  thereby  satisfied.  This  practice  would 
enable  the  Commonwealth  to  make  the  best  use  of  State  funds  as  they  might  be 
required  in  redirecting  some  programs.  At  the  same  time,  this  would  make 
immediate  use  of  available  Federal  funds  and  avoid  the  possibility  of  re- 
turning unused  funds. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  present  method  of  aiding  local  voca- 
tional education  program  by  legislating  specific  payments  on  enrollments  in 
occupational  categories  is  outmoded  and  inequitable.  In  fact,  payments 
through  such  affidavits  can  perpetuatEor  increase  the  misdirection  of  the 
?cnns3rlvania  programs.  Legislation  should  be  prepared  and  proposed  which 


^ober,  John  G. , "Non-qualization  Effects  of  Deducting  Vocational 
Educatxon  Costs  from  Total  Instructional  Costs",  (paper  prepared  for  Bureau 
of  Research,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  1969.) 
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would  authorize  the  appropriation  of  vocational  education  funds  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  maximum  flexi- 
bility in  aiding  local  vocational  education  programs.  In  this  way,  the 
State  Board  could  develop  financial  aid  policies  each  year  well  in  advance 
of  the  start  of  the  school  year,  which  would  direct  the  programs  toward 
meeting  the  priority  demands  of  the  labor  force  as  revealed  in  Chapter  V. 
Of  course,  requests  for  appropriations  each  year  should  be  substantiated 
and  well- justified  in  terms  of  identified  needs  of  people  and  employers 
and  in  consideration  of  the  funding  required  by  other  State  supported 
occupational  training  agencies  in  the  State.  The  systematic  planning 
procedure  described  in  Chapter  VI  would  serve  as  an  excellent  basis  for 
justifying  future  appropriations. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  treatment  of  State  level  program  planning  under  P.L.  90-576 
in  Chapter  VI  can  hardly  be  complete  without  consideration  of  financial 
aid  policies.  In  general,  the  existing  financial  aid  policies  and  pro- 
cedures in  Pennsylvania  have  two  serious  shortcomings  (1)  they  do  not  per- 
mit management  of  funds  in  the  best  interests  of  meeting  critical  needs 
and  demands  and  (2)  they  are  not  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 

It  wou^d  be  desirable  from  a management  standpoint  for  the  State 
administration  to  have  the  authority  to  adapt  the  variables  in  the  funding 
policies  and  procedures  annually  so  that  the  direction  and  configuration 
of  the  State's  vocational  education  program  could  be  influenced  as  required 
to  accomplish  the  purposes* of  the  new  act.  This  would  enable  the  adminis- 
tration to  establish  objectives  that  reflect  the  best  interest  of  the 
people  and  to  encourage  activities  that  increase  the  possibility  of  achiev- 
ing those  objectives. 

New  aid  policies  will  need  to  be  measured  now  and  later  in  terms  of 
forthcoming  requirements  of  new  rules- and  regulations  governing  P.L. 90-576. 
For  example.  Section  123  (a)  (6)  (E)  states,  "funds  will  not  be  allocated 
to  local  educational  agencies  in  a manner,  such  as  the  matching  of  local 
expenditures  at  a percentage  ratio  uniform  throughout  the  State,  which  fails 
to  take  in  consideration"  the  results  of  evaluations,  the  relative  voca- 
tional education  needs  of  all  population  groups  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
especially  the  socio-economic  disadvantaged,  the  relative  ability  of  the 
local  educational  agency  to  provide  the  resources  and  the  excess  of  the  cost 
of  vocational  education  programs,  services  and  activities. 

There  are  several  considerations  that  might  be  considered  as  fund- 

Slid  vitsl  to  2.XX  XXubucXbX  sXd  poXXciBS  End  pirocsdniTBS  i 

1.  The  Federal  and  State  funds  should  b a used  to  the  maxxmum  as 
incentives  to  local  educational  agencies  to  help  expand  and 
improve  the  program  in  the  direction  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Acts.  These  purposes  are  presumed  to  reflect, 
in  general,  nationally  and  in  all  States,  the  demands  and  needs 
of  people  as  well  as  those  of  employers. 


2.  Financial  Aid  policies  should  be  thoroughly  reviewed  with  the 
consultation  and  advice  of  involved  persons  and  agencies  and 
revised  annually,  if  necessary,  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  the  programs. 

3.  The  policies  should  be  decided  upon  by  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  as  early  as  possible  in  the  Spring  of 
each  year  well  in  advance  of  a new  fiscal  and  school  year. 

4.  After  formal  State  Board  approval  is  recorded  in  the  minutes 
of  an  official  meeting,  the  policies  should  be  reproduced  and 
distributed  to  all  concerned  school  administrators  well  in 
advance  so  that  they  can  take  them  into  consideration  in  pre- 
paring their  program  plans  and  budgets. 

5.  The  aid  policies  should  be  based  on  fair  and  equitable  distri- 
bution of  funds  not  necessarily  uniformly,  but  taking  into 
account  the  ability  of  local  educational  agencies  to  finance 

a program  and  other  considerations  specified-  in  P.L.  90't576. 

The  following  are  some  suggested  approaches  which  tie  together 
planning  steps  and  financial  aid  policies  and  procedures : 

1.  Continue  to  determine  the  annual  labor  market  needs  of 
Pennsylvania  and  local  areas  for  each  succeeding  period. 

2.  Ascertain  the  total  supply  of  occupationally  trained  graduates 
likely  to  be  produced  annually  for  each  five-year  period. 

3.  Evaluate  the  compatibility  of  graduate  supply  and  labor  market 
demand . 

4.  Note  the  occupational  fields  where  additional  growth  should 

be  encouraged  and  those  where  program  outputs  might  be  somewhat 
curtailed. 

5.  Establish  a priority  listing  of  critical  needs  of  the  State  and 
each  local  area. 

6.  Devise  a formula  that  will  consider  the  various  needs  established 
in  No.  5 in  an  effort  to  allocate  available  funds. 

7.  Assist  the  local  districts  in  developing  and  submitting  a pro- 
posal that  will  bring  the  existing  program  configuration  into 
line  with  the  priorities  established  in  No.  5 above. 

8.  Review  the  proposal  and  if  it  complies  with  the  priorities, 
approve  it  and  encumber  the  funds  allotted  by  the  formula. 

9.  On  a specified  date,  reallocate  by  formula  the  unencumbered  funds, 
repeat  steps  7 and  8,  and,  if  the  funds  still  have  not  been  ex- 
hausted, apply  the  remainder  to  special  projects  consistent  with 
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the  priorities.  They  could  also  be  used  to  further  assist 
less  wealthy  districts  in  achieving  their  goals. 

10.  The  next  year  or  whenever  events  dictate,  a review  of  the 
priorities  should  be  accomplished  and  changes  made  as  rec- 
essary. Smooth  transitions  would  be  considered. 

11.  The  formula  variables  would  be  adjusted  accordingly  and  the 
cycle  restarted. 

The  fundamental  basis  of  ell  of  these  processes  is  organized  system- 
atic State-wide  nlannine.  takxntg  into 

Much  more  aggressive  State  leadership  along  with  considerable  interaction 
^ith  local  educational  agencies  and  institutions  will  be  required.  In  turn, 
this  kind  of  State— local  interaction  will  necessarily  involve  close  working 
relationships  with  other  appropriate  State  and  local  agencies  and  employers 
in  every  community. 

Only  in  this  way,  is  it  likely  that  Pennsylvania  will  provide 
training  opportunities  readily  accessible  to  all  persons  of  all  ages  in  all 
communities  of  the  State. 
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SECriOK  V— ANCILLARY  SERVICES 


CHAPTER  IX 
GENERAL 


The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (P.L.  88-210)  provided 
the  means  for  the  development  of  ancillary  services  in  vocational 
education.  According  to  Public  Law  88-210,  ancillary  services  in 
vocational  education  include: 

Teacher  training  and  supervision,  program  evalua- 
tion, special  demonstration  and  experimental  pro- 
grams, development  of  instructional  materials,  and 
State  administration  and  leadership,  including 
periodic  evaluation  of  State  and  local  vocational 
programs  and  services  in  light  of  information  re- 
garding current  and  project  manpower  needs  and  job 
opportunities . 

Public  Law  88-210  mandated  that  at  least  three  percent  of  all 
funds  expended  in  vocational  education  should  be  used  for  ancillary 
services  and  activities  to  assure  quality  in  vocational  education 
programs.  The  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Continuing  Education 
of  fb**  Commonwealth  accepted  the  challenge  and  intent  of  the  act  to 
extend  and  develop  high  quality  ancillary  services. 

More  than  six  percent,  twice  the  minimua  amount  required  of 
the  total  vocational  mducatiou  budget  was  expended  annually  on  ancillary 
services  since  the  passage  of  the  1963  act.  Table  99  shows  the 
expenditures  for  ancillary  programs  in  relation  to  the  total  expenditures 
for  vocational  education.  In  1965,  a low  of  2.4  percent  of  the  total 
budget  for  vocational  education  was  expended  for  ancillary  services. 
However,  in  1966,  10.4  percent  of  the  total  budget  was  expended  for 

that  purpose. 


RESEARCH  AND  RESEARCH  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

The  major  portion  of  the  ancillary  services  budget  was  expended 
for  research  and  research  related  activities.  A total  of  116  projects 
were  approved,  funded  and  conducted  during  the  past  four  years.  These 
projects  were  conducted  by  local  school  districts,  county  offices, 
colleges,  and  universities. 


Public  Law  88-210,  Vocational  Education,  88th  Congress,  H.R.  4955, 
December  18,  1963,  p.  69. 
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TABLE  99 


expenditures  for  ancillaby  services  and 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
FROM  1965  THROU(»  1968* 


Year 

FundinE  Source 

Vocational 

Education 

EXPENDITURES 

Ancillary  Percent  Expended 

Services  for 

Ancillary  Services 

1965 

Federal 

$ 8,866,678 

$ 292,052 

— 

State 

8,547,683 

385,862 

— 

Local 

14,372,701 

88,215 

TOTAL 

$ 31,787,062 

$ 766,219 

2.4% 

1966 

Federal 

$ 12,568,131 

1,765,097 

— 

State 

7,119,942 

906,343 

Local 

20,640,941 

1,540,843 

TOTAL 

$ 40,329,014 

$ 4,212,283 

10.4% 

1967 

Federal 

$ 13,804,197 

2,052,467 

— 

State 

29,771,960 

804,490 

Local 

30,247,210 

2,547,710 

TOTAL 

$ 73,823,367 

$ 5,404,667 

7.3% 

1968 

Federal 

$ 14,492,236 

$ 2,676,455 

— 

State 

31,567,863 

1,408,350 

Local 

48,768,015 

1,891,569 

TOTAL 

$ 94,828,114 

$ 5,976,374 

6.3% 

GRAND  TOTAL 

$240,767,557 

$16,359,453 

6.5% 

*Data  does  not  include  expenditures  for  Vocational  Teacher  Education. 
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There  were  four  general  types  of  research  and  related  projects 
funded  with  ancillary  monies.  The  first  was  experimental  research, 
which  enployed  a rigid  design  and  made  use  of  inferential  statistics. 

The  second  was  the  developmental  project,  divided  into  two  sub  categories. 
The  initial  subcategory  was  curriculum  development,  which  made  use  of 
descriptive  statistics  and  observations  including  evaluation.  The  second 
sub  category  was  the  development  of  innovative  instructional  methods. 

The  third  general  type  of  project  was  the  pilot  study  and  the  fourth 
was  the  workshop  or  teacher  training  activity.  The  percentile 
breakdown  of  projects  as  to  type  is  shown  in  Table  100  . 


TABLE  100 

TYPE  OF  BESEARCH  PROJECTS  FUNDED,  1965-1969 


Percent  Number  of  Projects 


Experimental 32  ^ 

Developmental  (Descriptive  Evaluative)  . 18%  21 

Developmental  (Instructional  Methods) . . 47%  54 

Pilot 112  13 

Workshops ^12  J-b. 

TOTALS  100%  116 


Ancillary  projects  were  also  classified  under  the  several 
occupational  education  services.  Projects  which  spanned  all  seven  of 
the  services  were  classified  under  the  "All  Fields"  heading.  The  percent 
breakdown  of  projects  in  the  occiq>ational  education  vocational  services 
is  shown  in  Table  101 . 


TABLE  101 

RESEARCH  PROJECTS  BY  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,  1965-1969 


Percent 

Agriculture 12% 

Business 182 

Distributive  Education 9% 

Guidance 7% 

Health 3% 

Home  Economics 16% 

Trade  and  Industry 14% 

All  Fields 19% 


Almost  one-half  of  the  projects  were  conducted  in  the 
development  of  instructional  methods.  Workshops,  pilot  programs, 
and  curriculum  development  projects  were  fairly  evenly  distributed. 

The  experimental  projects  comprised  only  three  percent  of  all  projects. 
Table  101  indicates  that  19  percent  of  the  projects  spanned  all 
occupational  fields.  Business,  home  economics,  trade  and  industry, 
and  agriculture,  in  that  order,  were  evenly  distributed.  Distributive 
education,  guidance  and  health  projects  were  all  less  than  ten  percent 
of  the  total. 


EVALUATIC»J 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
evaluation  in  vocational  education  received  considerable  attention 
as  an  ancillary  service.  Provisions  for  evaluation  were  enq>hasized 
in  several  paragraphs  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education.  Among  the  more  significant  factors  were  the  following: 

The  State  staff  will  make  periodic  evaluation  of 
vocational  education  programs  and  services  to  pro- 
vide information  enabling  the  State  Board  to  make 
allocation  of  funds  on  an  equitable  basis  evaltiations 
will  consider: 

(a) 

(h) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

To  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  act  and  the  State  plan  for 
evaluation,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  budgeted  funds  to 
develop  evaluative  criteria  for  vocational-technical  education 
programs  in  the  State.  Some  of  the  outcomes  of  the  evaluative 
process  were  to: 


Needs  of  all  persons  of  all  age  groups  in  all 
communities , 

Manpower  needs  and  job  opportunities. 
Accessibility  of  vocational  education  to  all 
persons , 

Quality  of  programs. 

Suitability  of  vocational  education  to  the 
needs,  abilities,  and  interests  of  students. 


1.  Stimulate  interest  and  activity  in  local  communities 
in  the  evaluation  process. 

2.  Establish  and  maintain  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  the 
improvement  of  instruction  throughout  the  vocational- 
technical  schools  and  programs  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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3. 


Provide  a means  for  promoting  iiq>rovement  in 
the  operation  of  vocational-technical  education 
programs. 

4.  Place  emphasis  on  fimctions  and  effectiveness,  and 
the  outcomes  resulting  from  the  program. 

5.  Help  school  districts  to  self-evaluate  their 
programs  and  to  plan  accordingly  for  the  future. 

The  evaluation  program  should  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  planning  and  the  learning  processes.  Evaluation  should  be 
concerned  with  the  continuing  development  of  more  effective  procedures 
and  techniques  of  measuring  outcomes  which  would  then  contribute  to 
desirable  program  changes  and  lnq>rovements. 


CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 


A Curriculum  Development  Center  in  Vocational  Education  was 
established  in  1966  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  with 
ancillary  funds.  The  overall  purpose  of  the  center  was  to  develop 
curriculum  and  instructional  materials  for  use  by  teachers  and 
administrators  In  all  of  the  occiq>atlonal  education  services.  Some 
of  the  specific  activities  designed  to  fulfill  the  objectives  were: 

1.  Development  of  a systematic  operational  methodology 
for  curriculum  activities. 

2.  Formulation  of  basic  formats  for  curriculum  and 
course  guides. 

3.  Determining  the  types  of  information  needs-'. of 
teachers. 

4.  Determining  efficient  ways  of  fulfilling  these  needs. 

Although  the  center  was  in  operation  for  a period  of  two  years, 
a lack  of  coordination  and  communication  with  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  personnel  seemed  to  have  limited  its  effectiveness  in 
fulfilling  program  goals.  However,  an  abundance  of  curriculum  and 
instructional  materials  were  collected  and  were  available  upon  request 
by  vocational  teachers  and  administrators. 

This  study  did  not  undertake  to  examine  and  evaluate  the 
curriculum  in  vocational  and  technical  education  in  Pennsylvania. 

There  is  doubt  that  there  is  a critical  need  to  do  this  at  the  earliest 
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possible  time.  Inasmuch  as  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
P.L.  90-576,  earmarks  funds  for  curric*tlum  development  activities,  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  should  take  full  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  provide  for  realistic  curriculum  evaluation  and 

development . 


OTHER  ANCILLARY  SERVICES 

The  preceding  part  of  this  chapter  was  designed  to  present 
a broad  picture  of  certain  ancillary  services  and  activities  in 
vocational  and  technical  education  that  were  operational  in 
Pennsylvania.  A detailed  description  and  analysis  of  vocational 
guidance  and  counseling,  teacher  education  services,  and 
certification  requirements,  other  very  iiiq>ortant  ancillary  services, 
axe  presented  in  Chapters  X and  XI^ 


THE  FUTURE  OF  ANCILLARY  SERVICES 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  (P.L.  90-576) 
lend  additional  siq>port  to  the  development  of  ancillary  services 
and  activities  to  assure  quality  in  all  vocational  education  programs 
in  Pennsylvania.  Emphasis  in  P.L.  90-576  is  placed  upon  teacher 
training  and  supervision,  program  evaluation,  special  demonstrations 
and  experimental  programs,  development  of  instructional  materials, 
in^roved  State  administration  and  leadership  including  periodic 
evaluation  of  vocational  education  programs  and  services  in  ^^^bt 
of  information  regarding  current  and  projected  manpower  needs  and 

job  opportunities." 

When  programs  become  operational  under  P.L.  90—576  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  State  Plan,  both  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  ancillary  services  in  vocational  and  technical  education 
in  the  future  should  show  a vast  improvement. 


2piiblic  Law  90-576,  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  90th 
Congress,  H.R.  18366,  October  16,  1968,  p.  9. 
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SECTION  V— ANCILLAKS:  SERVICES 


CHAPTER  X 

VOCATIONAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
AND  CERTIFICATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


INTRODUCTION 


The  success  of  vocational  and  technical  education  in  any  state  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  adequacy  and  quality  of  teacher  education  pro- 
grams and  adequately  prepared  teachers.  Over  the  years,  the  U.o.  congress 
has  recognized  this  and  has  enacted  several  vocational  education  acts  to 
make  Federal  fimds  available  to  the  States  to  assist  them  in  the  promotion 
and  operation  of  vocational  and  technical  education  programs.  The  Smith 
Hughes,  George-Barden,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  more 
recently  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  P.L.  90-576,  have 
been  the  principal  pieces  of  legislation  providing  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  vocational  education  programs  including  teacher  education. 

iBgislation  and  the  funds  in  behalf  of  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion have  set  a high  priority  upon  the  qualifications  of  vocational  teachers. 
The  rationale  of  the  legislation  placed  great  en^hasis  upon  competent 
teachers  as  an  effective  means  of  equipping  students  with  the  occupational 
skills  and  technical  knowledge  along  with  the  civic  and  social  competencies 
necessary  to  enter  and  advance  in  the  occupational  fields  for  which  they 
are  trained. 

The  Smith  Hughes  Act  of  1917  and  the  governing  rules  and  regulations 
mandated  that  the  States  establish  programs  of  vocational  teacher  education 
as  a condition  of  acceptance  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act.  This  mandate  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  teacher  education  programs  common  in  the  Normal 
Schools  in  1917  were  thought  to  be  inadequate  as  a base  for  professional 
preparation  of  vocational  education  teachers.  In. addition,  the  Normal 
Schools  of  the  period  had  shown  little  interest  in  the  special  problems  of 
vocational  teacher  education  to  prepare  the  beginning  vocational  teacher. 

A Federal  program  of  teacher  education  was  not  prescribed  by  the  act,  bat 
rather  that  the  States  should  establish  and  conduct  one  to  meet  vocational 
education  purposes  and  objectives. 

The  following  are  the  current  basic  guidelines  prescribed  to  the 
States  by  the  Federal  government  for  the  establishment  of  teacher  education 
programs : 


"The  State  Flan  shall  provide  for  teacher- training 
programs  (both  pre— employment  and  in-service)  to 
the  extent  to  provide  qualified  Vocational  Education 
personnel.  The  State  Plan  shall  describe  the  State 
Board *s  plans  for  the  development  of  teacher- 
training  programs  with  information  on  the  types  to 
be  included,  and  the  standards  and  requirements 
designed  to  develop  and  maintain  programs  of  such 
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character  and  efficiency  as  are  needed  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  qualified  teachers  and  other 
vocational  personnel."^ 

It  should  be  especially  noted  here  that  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  has  the  responsibility  for  establishing  and 
supervising  the  administration  of  the  vocational  teacher  education 
programs.  The  State  Board  can  arrange  to  delegate  the  program  of 
teacher  education  to  other  agencies  or  institutions  but  it  cannot 
waive  or  delegate  the  responsibility  for  overall  supervision  and 
effectiveness  of  the  program. 

With  these  gtiidelines  serving  as  a point  of  departure,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  set  forth  its  own  plan  for  an 
effective  program  of  "vocational  teacher  education.  The  following 
general  statement  of  policy  for  vocational  teacher  education  has 
been  established  in  the  Commonwealth: 

Vocational  Education  under  the  State  Plan  will  include 
the  Teacher  Education  program(s)  (both  pre-employment 
and  in-service)  which  are  adequate  to  provide  for  a 
sufficient  supply  of  qualified  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  other  Vocational  Education  personnel. 2 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  gives 
a specific  breakdown  of  the  broad  statement  of  policy,  which  is 
^plicable  to  all  individual  agencies  and  institutions  concerned 
with  teacher- training. 

Listed  below  are  some  specific  statements  which  are  even 
more  descriptive  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Plan  for  teacher  education 
programs : 


Teacher  education  programs  will  be  provided  for  persons 
preparing  or  presently  teaching  in  vocational  and 
technical  education  fields  such  as  Agriculture,  Business 
and  Office,  Distribution,  Health,  Home  Economics,  Trade 
and  Industrial,  and  Technical  Education.  . . . 

Provision  will  be  made  for  pre-service  and  in-service 
education  in  the  professional  and  subject  matter  areas 
to  improve  the  work  of  prospective  and  present  Vocational 
and  Technical  teachers.  . . . 


Vocational  Education  Bulletin  No.  1,  Administration  of 
'Vocational  Education,  U.S.  JDepartment  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  1966,  p.  20. 

2 Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania  State  Plan 
for  Vocational  Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  April,  1966,  pp.  24-25. 
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Pre— service  and  in-service  teacher  education  programs 
will  include  courses  on  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
level.  . . . 

Teacher  Education  programs  will  insure  an  adequate  supply 
of  qualified  teachers.  . . . 

Teacher  Education  will  be  provided  by  the  State  Board  or 
through  agreements  with  agencies  or  institutes. 3 

The  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Teacher  Education  was  designed 
to  produce  special  programs  of  teacher  preparation  in  each  of  the 
seven  occupational  categories.  There  are,  of  course,  many  similarities 
in  teacher  education  programs,  but  the  greatest  differences  are  to 
be  foimd  in  the  programs  for  trade  and  industrial  teachers,  where 
major  emphasis  has  been  placed  iq>on  actual  successful  worlc  experience 
as  a prerequisite  for  certification  to  teach.  The  idea  of  "excellence 
in  teaching"  is  a major  goal  of  all  teacher  education  programs. 


PUEPOSE 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  recent  histoiy 
and  status,  as  well  as,  some  of  the  characteristics  of  and  changes 
in  Vocational  Teacher  Education  Programs  in  Pennsylvania.  A review 
and  analysis  of  enrollment  trends  and  expenditure  patterns  from 
1963-1968  was  made  to  report  some  of  the  expenditures  for  training 
and  certifying  teachers  for  initial  entry  into  the  various  vocational 
fields.  Stress  was  also  placed  upon  characteristics  of  present 
programs  along  with  projections  of  the  number  of  certificated  personnel 
prepared  by  vocational  teacher  education  institutions  through  1975  in 
each  occupational  category.  An  effort  was  also  made  to  determine  the 
iupact  and  effects  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  on 
vocational  teacher  education  programs  throughout  the  State. 


INSTITUTIONS  OFFERING  VOCATIONAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

There  are  five  State-owned  and  three  State-related  institutions 
in  Pennsylvania  that  have  approved  programs  and  received  Federal  and 
State  vocational  education  funds  to  train  vocational  education  teachers. 
In  addition,  there  are  20  private  colleges  and  universities  that  have 
been  approved  by  the  State  agency  to  train  vocational  teachers,  which 
do  not  receive  similar  financial  aid. Table  102  gives  a listing  of  all 
vocational  teacher  education  programs  by  occupational  categories 
operating  in  State-owned,  State-related  and  private  colleges  and 
universities. 


%bid. , pp.  26-27 


TABLE  102 


PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITDTKMJS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
OFFERING  VOCATIONAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORY 


VOCATIONAL  TEACHER 
EDUCATKW  INSTITUTIONS 


OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORIES 


Agri- 

cultural 

Education 

Business 

Education 

Distri- 

butive 

Education 

Home 

Economics 

Education 

Trade  & 

Industrial 

Education 

1.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
2 • College  Mlserlcordia 

3.  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology 

4.  Duquesne  University 

5.  Elizabethtown  College 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6.  Geneva  College 

7.  Grove  City  College 

8.  Iuntaculata  College 

9.  Juniata  College 
10.  Marywood  College 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

11.  Mercyhurst  College 

12.  Messiah  College*** 

13.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Ihiiversity*^ 

14.  St.  Vincent  College 

15.  Seton  Hill  College 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

16.  Blocmsburg  State  College* 

17.  Cheyney  State  College* 

18.  Mansfield  State  College* 

19.  Mlllersville  State  College 

20.  Shlppensburg  State  College* 

X 

X 

X 

X 

21.  Indiana  State  University 

22.  Temple  Ihilverslty** 

23.  University  of  Pittsburgh** 

24.  Villa  Marla  College 

25.  Westminster  College 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

26.  Wilkes  College 

27.  Albright  College 

28.  Thiel  University 

X 

X 

X 

X 

TOTAL 

1 

20 

3 

15 

3 
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* State-owned  Institutions 
**  State-related  Institutions 
***  Undergoing  Program  Approval 
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T6ciuixc3.1  6duc3.tixoii  3iid  liGsltili  occupations  education  ate 
included  in  the  broad  category  of  trade  and  industrial  education. 

There  is  no  baccalaureate  degree  program  as  such  in  health  occupations 
education  operating  in  the  State.  Degree  programs  in  technical 
education  are  granted  as  trade  and  industrial  education  degrees . 
Baccalaureate  and  graduate  degree  programs  to  prepare  teachers  for 
certification  are  offered  in  all  other  occupational  categories. 

Business  education  at  Franklin  and  Marshall,  Villa  Maria 
and  Wayneshurg  College  is  gradually  being  phased  out.  After  the 
1968-1969  school  year,  the  home  economics  teacher  education  program 
at  Juniata  College  will  be  discontinued. 


WRITTEN  AGREEMENTS 


Written  agreements  between  the  Stafc.:  Board  and  the  institutions 
arranging  for  vocational  teacher  education  are  required  under  regulations 
governing  F.L.  88-210  and  P.L.  90-576.  Individual  written  agreements 
were  drawn  between  the  State  agency  and  the  three  State-related 
institutions.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  agreements  between  the  State 
agency  and  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  ever  became  official  in 
that  they  were  never  signed  and  sealed  by  the  two  agencies.  The 
agreements  between  The  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Temple  University 
were  quite  detailed  and  their  programs  have  been  operated  in  accordance 
with  the  agreements. 

The  written  agreements  specified  how  each  institution  shall 
prepare  Individuals  for  certification  and  the  conditions  under  which 
undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  will  function  for  the  preparation 
of  vocational  teachers,  supervisors  and  administrative  personnel. 


EXPENDITURES  AND  PERSONNEL  CERTIFICATED  IN  VOCATIONAL 
TEACHER  EDUCATION  FR(M  1963  THROUGH  1968 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
there  has  been  a significant  increase  in  Federal  and  State  expenditures 
for  vocational  teacher  education  programs . 

The  additional  funds  have  enabled  vocational  teacher  education 
institutions  to  develop  higher  quality  programs  by  placing  greater 
emphasis  upon  well-qualified  staffs,  better  facilities  and  equipment, 
increased  research  activities,  expanded  graduate  programs,  more 
curriculum  innovations  and  more  in-service  education.  The  number  of 
students  enrolled  and  graduates  certificated  within  the  various 
institutions  have  shown  modest  gains. 
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Table  103shaws  nearly  a 300  percent  increase  in  expenditures 
for  Vocational  Teacher  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  from  $3*56,135  in 
1963  to  $1,422,256  in  1968.  The  number  of  students  graduating  during 
the  same  period  reveals  a 24  percent  increase  from  658  to  837  students. 
These  data  do  not  include  personnel  certificated  in  trade  and  industrial 
education  from  the  three  teacher  education  institutions. 

During  the  five  year  period,  a total  of  $3,849,120  of  State 
and  Federal  funds  were  expended  in  vocational  teacher  education  and 
3,598  students  received  certification  for  initial  entry  into  teaching. 
Trade  and  industrial  teacher  education  institutions  received  the 
largest  portion  of  vocational  funds  ($1,738,601)  during  the  same 
period.  Agriculture  teacher  education  received  the  smallest  allocation. 

The  disparity  between  the  percentage  increase  in  expenditures 
and  the  number  of  graduates  certificated  in  vocational  teacher  education 
from  1963-64  through  1967-68  can  be  explained,  in  part,  by  the  significant 
increase  in  research  activities,  curriculum  development,  instructional 
salaries,  graduate  programs,  and  other  such  activities  in  the  various 
institutions. 

The  brief  overview  of  vocational  teacher  education  which 
follows  is  designed  to  present  some  of  the  unique  characteristics 
and  recent  Innovations  in  each  occupational  category:  (1)  agricultural 

teacher  education,  (2)  business  teacher  education,  (3)-  distributive 
teacher  education,  (4)  home  economics  teacher  education,  and 
(5)  trade  and  industrial  teacher  education.  The  observations  and  data 
will  serve  as  a basis  for  some  recommendations  for  program  improvement. 
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AGRICDLTDRAL  EDUCATION 


The  Pennsylvania  State  University  is  the  only  institution  within 
the  State  that  prepares  teachers  in  agricultural  education.  Graduates 
of  this  curriculum  are  qualified  for  positions  in  various  other  fields 
connected  with  agriculture  such  as  agricultural  extension  service, 
farm  cooperatives,  agriculture  business  and  industry,  government 
services,  farming  and  commercial  organizations. 

Students  enrolled  in  agricultural  education  are  reqxiired  to  take 
courses  in  a variety  of  technical  agricultural  fields  including 
agricultural  engineering.  Majors  are  also  required  to  complete  professional 
courses  in  education,  psychology  and  the  social  sciences  which  are  necessary 
for  State  teacher  certification. 

Table  104  indicates  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  agricultural 
education  and  the  projected  number  that  could  be  certified  through  1975. 
Enrollments  increased  with  each  successive  year  of  the  program.  For 
exanq>le,  there  were  nine  students  enrolled  in  1968-69  as  freshmen  and  22 
students  enrolled  as  seniors  during  the  same  year.  The  increasing  number 
of  students  in  each  year  of  college  preparation  appears  to  be  a continuing 
pattern  that  has'  developed  because  the  agricultural  education  department 
often  enrolls  students  from  other  departments  within  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  Students  with  majors  in  animal  science,  agronomy, 
horticulture,  forestry,  etc.,  often  change  their  majors  to  agricultural 
education  during  the  sophomore,  junior  or  senior  years.  Some  students 
with  majors  in  agriculture  (other  than  education)  enroll  in  the 
agricultural  education  department  to  obtain  teacher  certification  after 
having  received  a degree  in  a non— teaching  field.  Authorities  within 
the  agricultural  education  department  feel  that  this  trend  will  continue 
as  the  new  area  vocational-technical  schools  generate  a demand  for 
teaching  specialists  in  newer  agriculture  education  fields  such  as 
horticulture,  turf  grass  management,  and  other  off-farm  agriculture 
occiq>atlons.  An  upward  trend  in  this  direction  is  anticipated  until 
1971-72  when  "leveling  off"  is  expected.  The  University  also  expects  an 
Increase  in  graduate  enrollments  and  research  activities  during  the  coming 
years . 


Table  105  shows  that  by  1975,  74  students  are  expected  to  be 
enrolled  for  certification  in  agricultural  education  with  an  estimated 
36  actually  receiving  certification.  Approximately,  one— half  (48.6) 
of  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  enrolled  for  certification 
are  expected  to  complete  those  requirements  each  year. 
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TABLE  104 


PROJECTED  NUMBER  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 
ENROLLED  FOR  CERTIFICATION  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  FROM  1968  - 1975 


CLASSIFICATION 

YEARS 

*1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

Freshmen 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Sophomores 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Juniors 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Seniors 

22 

24 

24 

24 

24 

- 24 

24 

Grad.  Students 

3 

6 

9 

12 

12 

12 

12 

TOTALS 

59 

68 

71 

74 

74 

74 

74 

*Actually  Enrolled 

TABLE  105 

PROJECTED  ENROLLMENTS  AND  PERSONNEL  EXPECTED  TO 
RECEIVE  CERTIFICATION  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
IN  PEIUISYLVANIA  THROUGH  1975 


Projected  Student  Projected 

Years  Enrollments  Students  Receiving  Certification 


Number 

Percent  Increase 

Number 

Percent  Increase 

1968-69 

59 

— 

25 

5.00 

1969-70 

68 

13.24 

30 

16.67 

1970-71 

71 

5.23 

33 

9.09 

1971-72 

74 

4.07 

36 

8.34 

1972-73 

74 

0.00 

36 

0.00 

1973-74 

74 

0.00 

36 

0.00 

1974-75 

74 

0.00 

36 

0.00 

TOTAL 

494 

— 

232 
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Table  106  reveals  that  approximately  57  to  70  percent  of  all 
graduates  certificated  in  agricultural  education  were  placed  in 
teaching  fields  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  five  years.  Department 
personnel  estimated  that  the  percentage  of  certificated  gradtiates 
leaving  the  State  for  teaching  positions  was  very  low  'although  no  acttial 
records  were  kept. 

There  was  a significant  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
receiving  graduate  degrees.  In  1963-64,  only  four  students  received 
the  master* s degree.  By  1967-68,  this  figure  had  increased  to  17.  The 
number  of  students  receiving  the  doctorate  degree  had  increased  from 
three  to  six  during  the  same  time  period.  These  statistics  alone  are 
indicative  of  the  increased  emphasis  on  graduate  degree  programs  and 
activities  within  the  department. 

The  teacher  education  professional  staff  in  agriculture  education 
increased *from  seven  to  eight  during  the  five  years  under  investigation, 
commensurate  with  the  growth  of  students  enrolled  for  certification. 

The  number  of  gradtiate  assistants  increased  from  10  to  }6  during  the  five 
year  period.  This  increase  reflects  expanded  graduate  activities. 

Intensive  efforts  have  not  been  made  to  recruit  students  into 
agricultural  education  programs.  Recruitment  efforts  usually  take  the 
form  of  teacher  education  staff  members  participation  in  college  or 
high  school  career  day  programs,  agriculture  teachers  across  the  State 
talking  about  the  teacher  education  program  to  prospective  students 
and  Future  Farmers  of  America  (FFA)  activities  at  Penn  State  during 
FFA  week. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  certain 
revisions  have  been  made  in  the  agricultural  education  curriculum  at 
Penn  State.  Changes  have  been  designed  to  equip  both  xmdergraduate  and 
gradtiate  students  with  the  needed  competencies  for  teaching  careers  at 
all  levels  and  for  entry  into  agriculture,  business  and  related  research 
fields.  Recent  innovations  in  agriculture  teacher  education  include: 

1.  Increased  research  activities  into  the  problem  areas  of  agriculture 
and  related  fields  by  a more  research  oriented  staff. 

2.  A significant  increase  in  in-service  courses  for  regular  vocational 
agricultural  teachers  as  well  as  teachers  of  specialized  areas 
(at  least  28  in-service  courses  scheduled  per  year  with  an  enrollment 
of  approximately  380  teachers) . 

More  emphasis  placed  upon  advanced  degrees  with  accompanying  graduate 
research  asslstantshlps. 
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TABLE  106 


CERTIFICATED  GRADUATES,  GRADUATES  STUDENTS 
RECEIVING  ADVANCED  DEGREES  AND  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
STAFF  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  FROM  1963-1968 


Status  of  Certificated 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

Graduates 

All  Graduates  Certificated 

27 

23 

19 

20 

23 

Graduates  Placed  in  Teaching 

17 

14 

12 

14 

15 

Fields  in  Pennsylvania 

(53%) 

(61%) 

(63%) 

(70%) 

(65%) 

Students  Receiving  Advanced 
Degrees  in  Agricultural 
Education 

Masters 

4 

9 

7 

16 

17 

Doctor  of  Education 

2 

4 

4 

4 

5 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

TOTAL 

7 

13 

11 

20 

23 

Teacher  Education  Staff 

Professional  Staff 
Full  Time 

7 

7 

8 

8 

7 

Professional  Staff 

Part  Time 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sub-Total 

7 

7 

9 

9 

8 

Graduate  Assistants 

10 

10 

11 

14 

16 

Clerical  Staff 

Full  Time 

4 

5 

6 

6 

6 
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4.  Workshops  and  conferences  for  employed  and  beginning  teachers  of 
agriculture  to  improve  their  competence  in  working  with  new  and 
changing  technical  aspects  of  the  program. 

5.  Changes  within  course  content  to  prepare  prospective  teachers  to 
plan  curricula  and  prepare  instructional  programs  and  materials. 

6.  A decreased  emphasis  on  production  agriculture  and  an  increased 
emphasis  on  employment  needs  in  agriculture  technology. 

7.  Potential  agriculture  teachers  are  encouraged  to  arrange  a two 
summer  work-experience  program  in  the  area  of  specialty  before 
graduation  especially  for  those  who  have  not  had  practical 
experience  in  off-farm  agriculture  occupations. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATI ONS 


The  nature  and  record  of  performance  of  the  agriculture  education 
department  including  the  listed  innovations  suggest  that  the  program  of 
agriculture  teacher  education  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  is 
basically  soundc  The  recommendations  listed  below  are  intended  to 
help  to  continue  to  improve  the  effectiveness  and  the  quality  of 
agriculture  education  at  the  University. 

1.  The  teacher  education  staff  in  agricultural  education  needs  to 
eo^hasize  more  the  development  of  general  vocational  education 
competencies  and  understanding  of  the  total  program  of  vocational 
and  technical  education  in  addition  to  the  development  of 
agricultural  education  competencies  and  the  philosophy  and 
rationale  of  agricultural  education. 

2.  Agricultural  teacher  education  programs  should  be  more  closely 
aligned  with  other  vocational  and  technical  education  areas  so 
that  competencies  common  to  all  vocational  education  could  be 
better  coordinated  and  presented  to  prospective  teachers. 

3.  Since  agricultural  education  programs  are  emphasizing  off-farm 
agriculture  areas  such  as  agricultural  supplies,  agriculture 
mechanics,  agricultural  products,  ornamental  horticulture, 
agricultural  resources  and  forestry  in  addition  to  production 
agriculture,  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  revision  of 
methods  courses,  student  teaching  experiences  and  other 
professional  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  these 
specialized  areas. 
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4.  The  present  and  anticipated  enrollments  in  production  agricultural 
education  enterprises  appear  to  be  commensurate  with  the  anticipated 
need  in  the  immediate  years  ahead.  Efforts  should  be  made  to 
recruit  more  students  to  meet  the  demand  in  the  newer  off-farm 
technical  agriculture  fields. 

5.  Since  most  of  the  presently  employed  agricultural  teachers  are 
products  of  the  production  agriculture  curriculum  with  a 
supervised  farming  orientation,  there  is  a pressing  need  for 
more  intensive  in-service  education  programs  designed  to  equip 
these  teachers  with  the  knowledge  and  processes  of  off-farm 
technical  agriculture  occupations. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 


Current  programs  in  vocational  home  economics  education 
in  the  Coimonwealth  represent  a cooperative  effort  among  subject 
matter  instructors,  professional  education  staff  members,  and 
home  economics  teacher  educators  vho  serve  to  plan  and  coordinate 
teacher  preparation  activities. 

Present  teacher  preparation  programs  include  laboratory 
e^eriences  and  practicums , theory  in  child  development,  family 
economics,  housing,  and  clothing  and  textiles.  Also  included 
are  professional  education  courses  in  curriculum  development, 
methods  of  teaching  home  economics,  student  teaching  in 
vocationally  approved  home  economics  departments,  and  professional 
education  in  areas  such  as  educational  psychology  and  the 
foundation  of  education.  A strength  in  the  program  has  come  from 
the  prospective  teachers*  understanding  of  human  development 
which  is  included  in  subject  matter  courses  in  child  development. 

Home  economic  programs  are  operational  in  all  sections 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  are  available  to  most  individuals  who 
wish  to  pursue  higher  education  programs  in  that  field.  Table  107 
shows  that  home  economics  teacher  education  programs  are  currently 
operating  in  four  State-aided  and  ten  private  institutions  in 
Pennsylvania.  A total  of  $733,707  of  State  and  Federal  funds 
was  eiq>ended  to  certify  887  graduates  at  State-aided  institutions, 
1964  through  1968.  Although  private  institutions  received  no 
Federal  or  State  vocational  education  fxmds,  they  were  responsible 
for  training  436  graduates  for  a grand  total  of  1,323  graduates 
certificated  during  the  five  year  period. 

Among  the  State-aided  institutions.  The  Pennsylvania 
State  Ihiiversity  received  the  largest  amount  of  funds  for 
vocational  teacher  education,  while  Cheyney  State  College 
received  the  smallest  sum.  Cheyney  State  College  received  no 
Federal  and  State  vocational  education  fimds  for  program 
operation  until  1966-67  when  only  $9,426.00  was  provided. 

From  1963-64  to  1967-68,  the  number  of  vocational  home 
economica  graduates  at  State-aided  institutions  expanded  from 
142  to  223,  a 36  percent  increase.  The  number  of  graduates  at 
private  Institutions  during  the  same  time  increased  from  89  to 
110,  a 19  percent  Increase.  Penn  State  did  not  show  an  upward 
trend  in  graduates  certificated,  apparently  because  the 
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the  University  had  a fixed  limited  quota  of  undergraduates  accepted 
in  the  program.  The  growth  of  programs  and  services  at  Penn  State 
was  most  evident  in  the  expansion  of  graduate  programs,  research 
activities,  in-service  courses  and  work  shops,  and  other  innovative 
activities.  Graduates  certified  from  Juniata  College  were  not 
included  in  this  report  becuase  the  home  economics  education  program 
there  is  gradually  being  phased  out,  (effective  September,  1969). 
Private  institutions  were  responsible  for  certifying  approximately 
one  third  of  all  home  economics  education  graduates  from  1963-64 
through  1967-68. 

The  purpose  of  Table  108  is  to  project  the  number  of 
graduates  e3q>ected  to  receive  certification  in  home  economics 
education  through  1975.  Based  on  a 10  mean  percent  increase  in 
enrollments  during  the  last  five  years,  about  4,000  graduates 
are  expected  to  be  certificated  in  home  economics  education 
through  1975. 


TABLE  108 

PROJECTED  NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  RECEIVING  CERTIFICATION  IN 
HOffi  ECONCMLCS  EDUCATION  FROM  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THROUGH  1975 


Years 

Projected  Number 

Mean 

Certified* 

Percent  Increase 

1968-69 

363 

10% 

1969-70 

397 

10% 

1970-71 

421 

10% 

1971-72 

463 

10% 

1972-73 

509 

10% 

1973-74 

559 

10% 

1974-75 

613 

10% 

1975-76 

675 

10% 

TOTAL  4,000 

*Projection  based  on  a 10  percent  average  annual  increase 
in  enrollment  from  1963-67. 
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Table  109  shows  ^at  happened  to  home  economics  education 
graduates  after  they  were  certified  to  teach,  and  the  size  of 
staffs  enq>loyed  to  prepare  graduates  in  the  various  institutions. 

About  half  (51  percent)  of  the  graduates  prepared  in 
home  economics  education  entered  the  reaching  field  in  Pennsylvania 
during  the  last  five  years.  An  average  of  nearly  25  percent  of 
graduates  entered  the  teaching  field  in  other  states.  The  percentage 
of  graduates  going  to  other  states  is  even  higher  among  the  private 
institutions.  A large  portion  of  the  remaining  25  percent  of 
graduates  most  of  whom  are  females,  get  married  and  become  housewives. 

A small  number  of  graduates  enter  home  economics  extension  service, 
government  related  employment  and  other  such  occupations. 

The  professional  staffs  in  home  economics  education  both 
full-time  and  part-time  increased  from  44  to  55  during  the  past 
five  years.  Greater  increases  are  reflected  in  part-time  staffs. 

Most  of  the  increases  in  professional  staffs  occurred  in  State- 
aided  institutions.  Private  institutions  showed  only  modest  gains. 

the  clerical  staff  in  home  economics  education  were 
enployees.  Only  two  or  three  departments  enployed 
f'ill~time  clerical  help.  At  Indiana  State  University,  home 
economics  teacher  educators  were  in  critical  need  of  clerical  help 
because  only  part-time  student  help  was  available  on  a limited 
basis.  In  some  private  institutions  the  situation  was  even  more 
crucial. 


Changes  in  Home  Economics  Teacher  Education  Programs 
Since  the  Passage  of  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 


The  passage  of  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
precipitated  several  changes  in  home  economics  teacher  education 
programs.  The  major  change  since  1963  reported  by  12  of  the  14 
institutions  was  preparing  home  economics  teachers  to  teach 
courses  having  an  objective  of  gainful  employment.  As  a result, 
the  philosophy  of  home  economics  teacher  education  programs  change 
to  a wage  earning"  focus  in  addition  to  the  historical  home  making 
ob j active . 
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TABLE  109 


HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHER  EDUCATION  STAFF  AND  STATUS  OF 
CERTIFICATED  GRADUATES  LEAVING  PENNSYLVANIA  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONS  DURING  (THE  PAST  FIVE  YEARS) 

1964  TO  1968 


Status  cf  Certificated 

1963-64 

Graduates 

Graduates  Certificated 

231 

Number  & Percent;age  of 
Graduates  Placed  In 
Pennsylvania 

133 

(58Z) 

Number  & Percentage  of 
Graduates  Placed  In 
Other  States 

54 

(23%) 

Teacher  Education  Staff 

Professional  Staff 
Full  Time 

35 

Professional  Staff 
Part  Time 

9 

Sub-Total 

44 

Clerical  Staff 
Full  Time 

4 

Clerical  Staff 
Part  Time 

10 

Sub-Total 

14 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

259 

244 

256 

333 

125 

120 

127 

168 

(48%) 

(49%) 

(50%) 

(50%) 

66 

64 

60 

77 

(25%) 

(26%) 

(23% 

(23%) 

35 

35 

37 

40 

9 

12 

16 

15 

44 

47 

53 

55 

5 

6 

5 

5 

10 

15 

19 

20 

15 

21 

24 

25 
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There  are  commonalities  in  preparing  teachers  for  the 
two  types  of  programs.  Both  programs  include  the  study  of 
procedures  and  emerging  practices  in  occupations  such  as  child 
care  and  institutional  food  service.  The  procedures  for 
planning  learning  experiences  and  curriculums  under  realistic 
conditions  of  the  home  are  similar  to  procedures  for  planning 
learning  experiences  to  be  carried  out  under  realistic 
conditions  of  an  emploj^ent  situation. 

Another  major  change  in  most  home  economics  teacher 
preparation  programs  has  been  to  prepare  potential  teachers 
to  accept  and  to  work  with  people  from  diverse  social,  racial 
ethnic  and  economic  groups  (preparing  teachers  to  teach  the 
disadvantaged) . This  activity  is  being  accomplished  by 
providing  potential  teachers  with  a variety  of  experiences 
with  the  disadvantaged. 

Typical  experiences  reported  by  the  various  inscitutions 

include : 

(1)  Practicums  with  families  of  different  life  styles 
in  multi-cultural  multi-class  situations, 

(2)  Cooperating  and  working  closely  with  anti— poverty 
groups  and  agencies, 

(3)  Students  teaching  in  disadvantaged  communities, 

(4)  Observing  in  urban  ghetto  areas, 

(5)  Methods  courses  in  problems  of  the  disadvantaged, 

(6)  Conferences  and  institutes  geared  toward  the 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged. 

Two  private  institutions  reported  a new  course  added  to  the 
curriculum  on  "the  family  in  urban  settings",  wherein  the  unique 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged  of  all  types  are  stressed. 

Other  changes  in  the  philosophy  of  home  economics 
education  programs  reported  by  the  various  institutions  include: 

(1)  Moving  from  a focus  on  skill  development  tc  the 
psycho-sociological  aspects  of  the  family,  home 
and  community, 

(2)  More  community  involvement  in  teacher  preps.ration 
programs , 

(3)  Enphasis  upon  research  (especially,  in  the  larger 
State-aided  institutions) , 

(4)  Increased  attention  to  consumer  education  end  the 
dual  role  of  the  home  maker  and  wage  eamei*. 
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All  of  these  are  attuned  to  en?)hasis  in  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968. 

The  changes  made  in  course  content,  teaching  methods  and 
home  economics  education  departments  are  reported  in  Table 
below.  The  table  indicates  that  most  of  the  changes  reported  in 
these  categories  occurred  in  private  institutions.  However, 
most  of  the  State-aided  institutions  were  already  engaged  in 
the  types  of  programs  the  private  institutions  reported.  The 
changes  in  private  institutions  "share  and  tell"  periodic 
conferences  involving  all  home  economics  teacher  educators 
and  State  department  personnel.  For  the  most  part,  the  changes 
were  consistent  with  the  changes  in  philosophy  of  programs. 

Observations  were  obtained  from  private  and  State-aided 
institutions  relative  to  the  problems  involved  in  adding  or 
dropping  home  economics  education  course  to  the  curriculum. 

Only  three  private  and  one  State-aided  institution  experienced 
difficulty  in  dropping  and  adding  courses.  In  those  cases, 
about*  six  to  eighteen  months  were  needed  to  introduce  a new 
course.  In  those  institutions  where  no  undue  problems  were 
reported,  the  procedure  required  only  sufficient  justification 
to  the  appropriate  college  authorities  and  a new  course  could 
he  introduced  in  a reasonable  amount  of  time.  One  State-aided 
institution  reported  that  "if  the  course  to  he  added  is  offered 
in  other  State-aided  institutions,  there  are  no  problems, 
otherwise,  problems  are  encountered." 

Future  trends  within  home  economic  teacher  education 
departments  as  projected  by  the  various  institutions  will 
center  around  the  recent  changes  and  innovations  made  since 
1963.  Home  economics  teacher  educators  reported  that  the  major 
areas  of  instruction  to  receive  increased  emphasis  in  the  future 
will  he: 

(1)  Wage  earning, 

(2)  Consumer  education, 

(3)  Problems  of  the  disadvantaged, 

(4)  Research  activities, 

(5)  Graduate  programs  and  activities, 

(6)  The  psycho-sociological  aspects  of  the  family, 
home  and  community. 

Curriculum  offerings  will  become  more  diversified  as  potential 
teachers  are  prepared  to  teach  both  the  occupational  and 
family  living  aspects  of  home  economics. 
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TABLE  110 


CHANGES  AND  KEVISIONS  MADE  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATICW  COURSES, 
TEACHING  METHODS  AND  DEPARTMENTAL  ORGANIZATION  BY  PRIVATE  AND 
STATE-AIDED  INSTITUTIONS  SINCE  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATI(»f  ACT  OF  1963 


Changes  and  Revisions  Made 


Reported  By 

State-Aided  Private 

Institutions  Institutions 


Changes  and  Revisions  in  Courses 


Introducing  clothing  design  courses  0 3 
Replacing  meal  preparation  courses 

with  creative  food  courses  0 3 
Added  a course  in  human  development  0 2 
Experimentation  and  Research  in 

management  practice  course  0.  1 
Wider  selection  of  courses  2 1 
In-service  courses  for  teachers 

enq)hasizing  wage  earning  focus  1 0 
Potential  teachers  required  to  take 

urban  sociology  rather  than  rural 

sociology  1 1 
Courses  added  in  consumer  education  1 0 
No  change,  plans  being  made  for  change  1 1 

Changes  and  Revisions  in  Teaching  Methods 

Greater  use  of  audiovisual  technology  4 3 
Added  course  in  household  equipment  1 
Moving  to  dialogue  methods  1 0 
Use  of  multi-sensory  techniques  1 
More  on-site  observations  and  studies  emphasized  1 1 
Made  provisions  for  independent  study  1 


Changes  in  Departmental  Organization 


Reorganized  Department  to  Department 
of  Human  Development  1 1 

Graduate  program  initiated  1 

Expanded  staff  for  more  diversity  in 
course  offerings  1 1 

Secured  staff  for  child  and  family  areas  1 

No  changes 


RECOHMENDAIIONS 


1.  There  should  be  greater  flexibility  in  program  offerings 
which  would  make  it  even  more  possible  for  prospective 
teachers  to  elect  advanced  courses  in  one  area  of 
specialization.  Such  flexibility  would  allow  a 
prospective  teacher  to  get  background  needed  for  teaching 
vocational  homemaking  and  at  the  same  time  enough  courses 
in  an  area  such  as  institutional  management  so  that  the 
prospective  teacher  would  have  the  basic  in-depth 
preparation  for  teaching  food  services  (wage  earning) . 

2.  Staffs  should  be  reorganized  and  developed  to  provide 
prospective  teachers  with  more  experiences  in  working 
with  youth  and  adults,  getting  acquainted  with  all 
kinds  of  families,  and  in  working  in  hospitals, 
businesses,  welfare  agencies,  and  other  similar  occupations. 
The  work  being  done  to  extend  teaching  and  work  experience 
through  simulated  means  needs  to  be  improved  and  put  into 
wider  use. 

3.  There  should  be  developed  an  organized  program  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  and  supporting  para-professional 
personnel  to  work  at  different  levels  and  kinds  of 
teaching  responsibility  (differentiated  staffing  roles). 

This  would  Include  the  preparation  of  teacher  aides, 
technical  assistants,  teachers,  department  heads  etc. 

4.  Research  programs  in  home  economics  education  need  to 
iiiclude  more  carefully  planned  and  evaluated  innovative 
activities  in  ways  of  providing  teachers  with  needed 
occupational  experiences.  This  type  of  research  would 
provide  a stronger  rationale  for  determining  the  amount 
and  kinds  of  practice  teaching,  occupational  and  other 
experiences  needed  to  prepare  an  excellent  teacher. 

5.  Since  some  educators  question  the  assumption  generally 
accepted  by  home  economics  educators  that  teacher  education 
for  homemaking  and  wage  earning  occupations  using  knowledge 
and  skills  of  home  economics  can  be  one  coordinated  teacher 
education  program,  objective  evidence  should  be  obtained 
about  the  extent  to  which  one  program  can  or  cannot  serve 
both  aspects  of  home  economics  teacher  education. 


I. 


6.  There  needs  to  be  more  stress  placed  on  the  recruitment  and 
selection  of  prospective  home  economics  teachers  for 
different  types  of  roles. 

7.  More  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  in-service  and  pre- 
service  workshops  which  deal  with  the  unique  problems  of 
home  economics , such  as : 

(1)  Preparing  teachers  for  the  disadvantaged, 

(2)  Wage  earning  roles, 

(3)  Differentiated  staffing, 

(4)  Needed  research, 

(5)  Interdepartmental  relationships , 

(6)  Consumer  education. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


A r6vi6w  of  curront  progrsnis  in  businoss  toachor  aducation 
institutions  within  the  Commonwealth  suggests  that  three  areas  of 
preparation  are  emphasized  for  prospective  business  education 
teachers.  These  include: 

(1)  General  education  (English  education,  humanities, 
sciences,  etc.), 

(2)  Specialized  education  (accounting,  marketing, 
data  processing,  secretarial  studies,etc.) , 

(3)  Professional  education  (educational  psychology , 
sociology,  philosophy,etc.) . 

The  various  institutions  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  expect  the  prospective  teacher  to  demonstrate 
professional  and  occupational  competence  through  course  work 
and  in  some  cases,  related  work  experience.  The  number  of 
course  credits  required  in  anyone  of  the  above  areas  will 
vary  according  to  the  requirements  by  the  departments  within 
institutions.  However,  State  certification  requirements  impose 
broad  limitation  on  the  extent  to  which  a department  may  deviate 
in  course  requirements  for  the  preparation  of  business  education 
teachers . 

The  brief  review  of  programs  within  State  approved 
business  teacher  education  institutions  which  follows  will 
highlight  some  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  the  various 
departments  and  provide  a rationale  upon  which  to  base 
recommendations  for  program  improvement. 

Business  teacher  education  provides  the  largest 
certificated  graduate  output  within  vocational  education  in 
the  Commonwealth.  Table  111  shows  that  1,914  graduates 
received  certification  from  1963-68.  Of  the  certificated 
graduates,  1,507  were  trained  by  State-aided  institutions 
and  407  by  private  institutions.  Private  institutions  are 
training  approximately  27  percent  of  all  business  eduation 
graduates  in  the  State.  Before  State— aided  institutions  began 
to  receive  funds  for  teacher  education,  there  was  a trend  toward 
a slight  decline  in  graduates  certificated.  However,  after 
funds  were  received  in  1966—67 , there  was  an  immediate  increase 
in  graduates  certificated. 
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Bloomsburg  State  College  produced  more  certificated 
graduates  from  1963  through  1968  than  any  other  State-aided 
institution.  Shippensburg  State  and  Indiana  University  were 
second  and  third  respectively. 

The  leader  of  certificated  gradxiates  among  the  private 
institutions  was  Duquesne  University  with  86  gradxiates  from 
1963  through  1968.  Thiel  College  certified  the  least  number 
of  graduates  (20).  Within  private  institutions,  there  was 
an  overall  trend  toward  a decrease  in  students  certificated 
in  business  education.  Franklin  and  Marshall,  indicated 
that  bxisiness  education  programs  at  Villa  Maria  and  Waynesburg 
College  have  already  been  phased  out. 

Business  teacher  educators  within  private  institutions 
emphasized  that  more  of  their  students  sought  majors  in 
bus;iness  administration  and  business  management  than  in 
business  education.  This  trend,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
there  is  a high  cost  involved  to  acquire  the  facilities  and 
equipment  necessary  to  prepare  teachers  in  business  education, 
has  caused  private  institutions  to  place  less  emphasis  on 
teaching  careers  in  business.  Since  private  institutions 
receive  no. State  or  Federal  sxq>port  for  business  teacher 
education,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  expand  programs. 

Table  112  below  reveals  how  the  percentage  of  graduates 
trained  by  private  institutions  in  business  education  was 
gradually  decreasing  while  graduates  trained  in  State-aided 
institutions  were  increasing.  In  1963-64,  the  graduates  certified 
in  business  education  from  private  institutions  accounted  for 
30.66  percent  of  all  graduates.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1963-64 
the  percentage  of  graduates  certified  in  State— aided  institutions 
increased  from  69.44  percent  of  73.01  percent  in  1967-68. 

According  to  Table  113  based  on  a 5.54  mean  percent 
increase  in  graduates  certificated  from  1963-64  through  1967-68, 
a total  of  3,634  graduates  will  be  certificated  in  bxisiness 
education  in  Pennsylvania  by  1975  from  private  and  State-aided 
institutions.  However  this  projection  coxild  be  altered  either 
xip  or  down  if  private  institutions  continue  to  decline  in  the 
nxnnber  of  gradxiates  certificated,  or  if  present  State-aided 
institutions  experience  a major  "boom"  in  enrollments  before 
1975.  Since  these  are  offsetting  variables  when  operating 
together,  these  projections  should  be  nearby  correct  when  based 
upon  previous  output  gradxiates. 
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TABLE  112 


PERCENTAGE  OF  CERTIFICATED  GRADUATES  TRAINED  IN 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  BY  PRIVATE  AND  STATE-AIDED 
INSTITUTIONS  FROM  1963  THROUGH  1968 


YEARS 


INSTITUTIONS 


State-aided  Private 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1963-64 

287 

69% 

88 

31% 

1964-65 

285 

64% 

82 

35% 

1965-66 

286 

72% 

77 

29% 

1966-67 

314 

75% 

79 

24% 

1967-68 

335 

76% 

80 

24% 

TOTAL 

1,507 

73% 

407 

27% 

TABLE  113 

PROJECTED  NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  RECEIVING  CERTIFICATION 
IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  FROM  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THROUGH  1975 


Mean 

Years  Projected  Number  Percent  Increase* 


1968-69 

439 

5% 

1969-70 

463 

5% 

1970-71 

489 

5% 

1971-72 

516 

5% 

1972-73 

545 

5% 

1973-74 

575 

5% 

1974-75 

607 

5% 

TOTAL 

3,634 

- 

*Based  upon  5 mean  percent  increase  in 
certificated  graduates  from  1963  - 1967 
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Table  114  Is  designed  to  show  what  happens  to  the 
certificated  graduates  leaving  Pennsylvania’s  business 
teacher  education  Institutions.  Approximately  58  to  60 
percent  of  all  graduates  certificated  remain  in  Pennsylvania 
to  teach,  while  14  to  21  percent  of  the  graduates  are  placed 
in  teaching  fields  in  other  states.  The  remaining  20  percent 
of  graduates  either  entered  industry,  the  TJ.S.  Armed  Services, 
related  occupations  or  got  married  and  became  housewives. 

There  was  a higher  percentage  of  graduates  leaving 
the  Coimaonwealth  among  the  private  Institutions  than  the 
State-aided  institutions.  However,  certificated  students 
leaving  Temple  University  probably  had  a greater  tendency  to 
leave  the  State  for  employment  than  at  other  State-aided 
institutions.  This  trend  was  evidenced  because  Temple  is 
located  in  an  area  that  serves  a large  number  of  graduates 
from  the  neighboring  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

In  fact,  several  students  actually  commute  from  nearby 
courinunitles  within  these  two  states.  Temple  University  is 
located  in  a heavily  populated  urban  setting  which  attracts 
many  out-of-state  students. 

Just  as  the  number  of  certificated  graduates  increased, 
so  did  the  number  of  full-time  and  part-time  professional  staff 
to  train  these  graduates.  In  1963-64,  there  were  73  part-time 
and  full-time  professionals.  By  1967-68,  the  number  had 
increased  to  99,  a 26  percent  increase.  The  students  certificated 
during  the  same  period  increased  by  15.76  percent,  from  375 
to  416.  The  rate  of  growth  of  staff  was  significantly  higher  than 
certificated  graduates  during  the  past  five  years. 

Efforts  to  recruit  high  school  seniors  into  business 
teadier  education  programs  usually  take  the  form  of  college  night 
visitations  by  admission  office  personnel  in  various  high  schools. 
Very  few  teacher  education  personnel  did  individual . recruiting 
of  students.  One  State-owned  institution  sponsored  a limited 
program  in  typewriting  and  business  education  for  exceptional 
high  school  students  which  influenced  several  students  to  enter 
the  program.  Other  institutions  circulated  brochures  to 
guidance  departments  on  a limited  basis  announcing  certain 
programs  in  business  teacher  education.  State  scholarship 
offerings  also  attracted  students  into  business  teacher  education 
departments . 
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TABLE  114 


BUSINESS  TEACHER  EDUCATION  STAFF 
CERTIFICATED  GRADUATES  IN  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONS  DURING  THE  PAST 

, AND 
TEACHER 
FIVE  YEARS 

Status  of  Certificated 

1963-64 

1964-65  1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

Graduates 

All  Graduates  Certificated 

375 

367 

363 

393 

416 

Percentage  of  Graduates 
Placed  in  Teaching  Fields 
In  Pennsylvania 

219 

(58%) 

212 

(58%) 

215 

(59%) 

239 

(61%) 

251 

(60%) 

Percentage  of  Graduates 
Placed  in  Teaching  Fields 
In  Other  States 

105 

(28%) 

65 

(17%) 

69 

(19%) 

56 

(14%) 

88 

(21%) 

Teacher  Education  Staff 

Professional  Staff 
Full  Time 

60 

59 

61 

73 

75 

Professional  Staff 
Part  Time 

13 

13 

17 

19 

24 

TOTAL 

73 

72 

78 

92 

99 

Clerical  Staff 
Full  Time 

8 

8 

9 

9 

12 

Clerical  Staff 
Part  Time 

7 

7 

7 

8 

9 

TOTAL 

15 

15 

16 

17 

21 

I O 

ERIC 
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Changes  In  Business  Teacher  Education  Programc  Since 
The  Passage  of  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 


Business  teacher  education,  like  most  other  fields  of  teacher 
education,  is  operating  within  an  environment  of  intensified  change. 
Federal  legislation,  especially  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
has  provided  the  stimulus  for  unparalleled  opportunities  for 

r ovemen t within  business  teacher  education  programs,  especially 
among  State— aided  Institutions.  Traditionally,  the  philosophy  of 
undergraduate  business  teacher  education  institutions  emphasized 
the  following: 

!•  General  education,  including  those  skills  and  knowledges  needed 
by  all  citizens  to  understand  our  econcmiic  system  and  their  role 
in  that  system 

Personal  skills,  including  those  skills  and  knowledges  needed  for 
more  effective  written  communication 

Vocational  skills , emphasizing  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and  shorthand 

funds  were  made  available  through  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  programs  have  undergone  considerable  change  and  the  traditional 
philosophy  is  being  modified  considerably. 

One  major  change  has  been  a trend  toward  a reduction  of  course 
credit  for  the  so-called  skill  subjects.  For  example,  typical 
arrangements  involve  a combination  of  courses  in  methods  of  teaching 
shorthand  and  methods  of  teaching  typing  into  methods  of  secretarial 
subjects. 

The  introduction  of  courses  in  data  processing  and  computer 
programming  seems  to  have  had  the  greatest  influence  on  business  teacher 
education  curriculums.  In  some  colleges,  courses  in  data  processing  is 
required  for  all  business  education  majors;  in  other  institutions, 
data  processing  is  required  of  all  accounting  teacher  trainees.  At 
least  two  State-aided  colleges  offered  data  processing  for  in-service 
teachers . 

Major  stress  has  been  placed  iq>on  broadening  program  philosophy 
through  in-service  and  pre-service  courses  which  enable  teachers  to 
increase  their  knowledge  of  current  subject  matter,  teaching  and 
learning  theories,  and  teaching  methods  including  the  development  of 
instructional  materials. 
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Business  teacher  educators  are  well  attuned  to  the  specific 
needs  of  prospective  teachers  and  teachers  in  the  field  especially 
as  related  to  the  flow  of  work  in  the  modem  business  office.  ^ This 
awareness  has  prompted  State-aided  teacher  education  inf;titutions 
to  sponsor  summer  workshops  using  modem  techniques  and  technology. 

Susiness  teacher  education  institutions,  for  the  most  part 
made  some  provisions  in  their  programs  for  preparing  teachers  to 
teach  the  disadvantaged.  This  has  usually  taken  the  form  of 
preparing  teachers  to  enter  inner-city  schools  for  student  teaching 
and  exposing  potential  teachers  to  the  special  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged  through  special  methods  courses,  workshops,  community 
involvement  and  case  studies  cf  the  particular  problems  of  this 
segment  of  the  population.  Temple  University  reported  more  emphasis 
on  orienting  teachers  toward  the  unique  problems  of  disadvantaged 
groups . 


Four  private  institutions  reported  that  no  changes  had  been 
made  in  methods  courses.  Most  other  institutions  indicated  that 
major  changes  in  methods  courses  have  involved  and  increased  emphasis 
on  the  use  of  instmctional  media  such  as  films,  overhead  projectors 
and  tape  recorders  to  play  back  actual  lessons.  Temple  University^ 
has  started  to  use  micro-teaching  techniques  and  video-tape  recorders 
with  student  teachers.  Teacher  educators  at  Temple  felt  that  this 
method  should  prove  to  be  a most  helpful  innovation  in  the  preparation 
of  business  education  teachers.  Table  115  presents  a listing  of 
the  changes  made  by  private  and  State-aided  institutions  in  certain 
areas  of  the  business  teacher  education  program  since  1963.  In 
addition  to  the  changes  reported  in  Table  115  , teacher  educators 

in  the  larger  State-aided  institutions  reported  an  increase  in 
research  activities  coupled  with  a focus  on  graduate  degree  programs. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University  reported  major  problems  in 
introducing  new  courses  and  innovations  into  the  business  education 
curriculum.  The  entire  process  takes  from  six  months  to  a year  and 
a half  involving  a number  of  complications.  Other  institutions 
reported  that  the  process  involved  a minimum  amount  of  difficultv 

and  time. 
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TABLE  115 


Changes  and  Revisions  Made  In  Certain  Areas  of 
Business  Teacher  Education  Programs  by  Private  and 
State-Aided  Institutions  Since  the  Passage  of  The 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 


Program  Areas  Reported  By 

Stated-aided  Private 

Changes  and  Revisions  Made Institutions  Institutions 


Program  Content 

Data  processing  courses  introduced  3 1 

Co^uter  Programming  courses  Introduced  3 1 

Course  in  business  report  writing  added  1 0 

Dropped  accounting  course  0 1 

Shortened  and  reorganized  skill  courses  3 1 

Broadened  course  offerings  2 2 

Closer  coordination  of  courses  1 1 

Emphasizing  more  curricxilum  development 
and  office  practice  courses  1 1 

More  workshops  and  conferences  during  the  sunmer  1 1 

Operation  research  course  added  0 1 

More  eiq>hasls  on  guidance  0 3 

No  change  In  courses,  but  changes  in  course  content  0 3 

Teaching  Methods 

More  enq>hasls  on  Instructional  media  including 
films,  tape  recorders  etc.  43 

Using  micro-teaching  techniques  and  video-tape 
recorders  with  student  teachers  1 

No  change  0 4 

Staffing 

Interdepartmental  cooperation  from  other  schools  0 1 

Added  a certified  piibllc  accountant  to  staff  0 1 

Added  business  administration  under  the  department 
of  business  education  0 1 

Preparing  Teachers  to  Teach  the  Disadvantaged 

Must  take  social  foundations  courses  and  sociology  0 1 

E3q>anded  realization  of  individual  variances  0 1 


TABLE  115(Continued) 


Changes  and  Revisions  Made 

Reported  By 

State-aided  Private 

Institutions  Institutions 

Preparing  Teachers  to  Teach  the  Disadvantaged 

Potential  Teachers  having  experience  with 
disadvantaged  groups  through  special  projects  3 

More  interaction  with  hard  core  unemployed  0 

College  location  limits  the  amount  of 
interaction  with  the  disadvantaged  0 

Potential  teachers  doing  their  student  teaching 
in  disadvantaged  communities  2 

No  major  changes  3 


1 

2 

1 

3 


The  new  and  emerging  future  patterns  and  trends  in  business  teacher 
education  institutions  reported  by  the  various  teacher  educators  include: 


1.  Increased  emphasis  on  modern  technology  including  data  processing 
computers,  and  systems  management 

2.  More  cooperation  and  experiences  with  business  and  industry 

3.  More  interdepartmental  cooperation  within  the  various  institutions 

4.  An  increase4  research-consciousness  on  the  part  of  colleges  and 
universities,  especially  curriculum  research  and  development 

5.  Greater  emphasis  on  the  preparation  of  teachers  (both  pre-service 
and  in-service)  to  teach  in  inner-city  schools  and  with  other 
disadvantaged  groups 

6.  More  stress  on  improvement  of  the  teaching  process  involving  all 
teachers,  through  the  use  of  modem  technology  including  video- 
taping, micro- teaching  and  interaction  analysis 

7.  A greater  focus  on  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  special  classes 
in  vocational  training  of  dropouts,  and  adults,  including  on-the- 
job  improvements 

8.  The  training  of  coordinators  of  cooperative  work  experience  programs 
through  workshops,  conferences  and  special  classes. 


EECOMMENDAIIONS 


1.  The  teacher  education  institutions  should  promote  and  assist  in 
establishing  business  education  departmental  "block  scheduling" 

of  office  occxq>ations  students  at  both  secondary  and  postsecondary 
levels.  Block  scheduling  would  provide  flexibility  within  the 
department  in  order  to  attain  maximum  potential  performance  by 
each  student. 

2.  All  office  jobs  do  not  have  the  same  high  standards  of  achievement 
in  typing  and  shorthand  skills  ordinarily  set  up  in  business 
education  programs.  Therefore,  the  teacher  education  institutions 
should  prepare  pre-service  and  in-service  teachers  to  organize 
and  offer  instruction  to  meet  the  needs  of  slower  learners  or 
students  having  educational  deficiencies  and  at  the  same  time  meet 
certain  eii5>loyers * j ob  requirements. 

3.  There  should  be  a greater  enq>hasis  placed  on  conducting  summer 
institutes  conferences  and  meetings  devoted  to  cooperative  work- 
study  programs,  and  the  use  of  modem  teaching  techniques  including 
micro-teaching,  video-taping  of  lessons,  and  curriculum  research 
and  development.  These  programs  should  be  designed  for  pre-service 
and  in-service  personnel,  as  well  as  area  coordinators. 

4.  More  work  q3q>eriences  should  be  provided  for  potential  teachers 
relative  to  the  unique  requirements  of  business,  industry  and 
governmental  agencies.  This  woiild  allow  teachers  to  acquire  a 
first  hand  knowledge  of  the  unique  settings  of  employers  for 
whom  secondary  school^  business  and  office  education  graduates 
would  eventually  work. 

5.  In  those  institutions  where  departments  of  business  education  are 
organized  under  departments  of  business  management  and  business 
administration,  efforts  should  be  made  to  establish  a separate 
department  of  business  education  with  its  own  department  head. 


DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


Programs  in  distributive  teacher  education  institutions  are 
designed  to  prepare  teachers  to  teach  marketing  and  distribution  of 
goods  and  services  to  students  in  comprehensive  high  schools,  area 
vocational  and  technical  schools , community  colleges  and  adult 
education  centers.  Three  institutions  are  currently  approved  to 
prepare  teachers  in  distributive  education;  Temple  University, 

Indiana  University  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Indiana 
University  is  in  its  first  year  of  operation  with  an  enrollment 
of  14  students.  A total  of  $15,572  Federal  and  State  funds  was 
budgeted  during  the  1968-69  school  year  for  program  operations. 

Since  this  program  is  new,  only  projections  of  future  expected 
enrollments  at  Indiana  can  be  cited  in  this  report. 

Table  116  gives  a breakout  of  expenditures  and  certificated 
graduates  leaving  Temple  University  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
during  the  past  five  years.  Tenq>le  University  received  $288,942 
and  certified  214  graduates  from  1963-64  through  1967-68.  The 
University  of  Pittsburgh  was  granted  $222,257  and  certified  82 
graduates  during  the  same  time  period.  During  the  entire  period, 
there  was  a significant  increase  in  the  number  of  certificated 
personnel  leaving  both  institutions.  Covering  the  five  year  period, 
a total  of  $511,199  was  appropriated  and  296  graduates  were  certified. 

Table  11-7  gives  the  projections  of  graduates  at  Temple, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Indiana  Universities  based  upon  expected  certificated 
graduate  output.  The  authorities  at  Temple  University  indicated  that 
‘a  20  percent  increase  in  graduates  is  es^ected  each  year  from  now 
through  1975.  A total  of  852  graduates  are  expected  to  be  certificated 
at  Temple.  During  the  same  time  period,  the  teacher  educators  at 
Pitt  expects  a 15  percent  increase  in  graduates  per  year  through  1975. 
Using  this  base  for  projections,  281  graduates  should  be  certified 
at  Pitt. 


The  1969-70  school  year  will  mark  the  first  graduating  class 
in  distributive  education  at  Indiana  when  seven  persons  are  expected 
to  receive  certification.  Indiana  also  reported  the  number  of 
individuals  expected  to  receive  certification  year  by  year. 
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TABLE  116 


graduates  certificated  and  state-federal  expenditures 

FOR  DISTRIBUTIVE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONS 
YRfM  1963-64  - 1967-68 


Years  Temple  University 

Expenditures  Graduates 

Certificated 


University  of  Pittsburgh 
Expenditures  Graduates 

Certificated 


1963-64 

$ 39,083 

30 

1964-65 

33,737 

20 

1965-66 

36,367 

55 

1966-67 

67,976 

55 

1967-68 

111,779 

54 

TOTALS 

$288,942 

214 

$ 33,798 

15 

36,849 

18 

'44,464 

14 

57,236 

15 

59,910 

20 

$222,257 

82 

GRAND  TOTALS 


Expenditures  - $511,199 
Certificated  Graduates  - 292 


TABLE  117 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  TO  RECEIVE  CERTIFICATION 
FROM  DISTRIBUTIVE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA  PROJECTED  THROUGH  1975 


YEARS 

TEMPLE 

PITT 

INDIANA 

Grad. 

Percent 

Grad. 

Percent 

Grad. 

Percent 

Certif . 

Increase 

Certif. 

Increase 

Certif. 

Increase 

1968-69 

66 

20% 

25 

15% 

0 

— 

1969-70 

79 

20% 

29 

15% 

7 

— 

1970-71 

95 

20% 

34 

15% 

10 

30% 

1971-72 

114 

20% 

39 

15% 

15 

33% 

1972-73 

137 

20% 

45 

15% 

20 

25% 

1973-74 

164 

20% 

52 

15% 

25 

20% 

1974-75 

197 

20% 

60 

15% 

125 

— 

TOTALS 

852 

— 

281 

— 

102 

— 

GRAND  TOTAL  - 1,235  graduates  certificated  in  Distributive 

Education  through  1975 
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A very  low  percentage  of  graduates  in  distributive  education 
actually  entered  that  teaching  field  from  1963—64  — 1967—68.  The 
percentage  extended  from  a low  of  15  percent  in  1964—65  to  a high 
of  28  percent  in  1966-67.  Less  than  25  percent  of  certificated 
graduates  in  distributive  education  actually  enter  the  teaching 
field  in  Pennsylvania.  Approximately  20  percent  of  the  graduates 
entered  the  teaching  field  in  other  States.  Out-of-State  placement 
is  especially  noticeable  at  Temple  University  where  they  certify 
many  graduates  from  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  One  of 
the  attractions  is  higher  salaries  in  some  locations  in  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey.  Another  15  percent  of  the  graduates  are  placed 
in  other  teaching  fields,  mainly,  business  education.  A high 
percentage  of  certificated  personnel  find  more  attractive  positions 
in  business  and  industry  than  in  education. 


The  increase  in  professional  and  clerical  staffs  during  the 

same  time  period  is  commensurate  with  the  growth  pattern  of  graduates 

certificated.  no 

TABLE  118 


STATUS  OF  CERTIFICATED  PERSONNEL  LEAVING  DISTRIBUTIVE 
TEACHER  EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONS  FROM  1963-64  THROUGH  1967-68 


Status  of  Certificated  1963-64  1964-65  1965-66  1966-67  1967-68 

Graduates 

Number  of  Graduates 


Certificated 

45 

38 

69 

70 

85 

Percentage  of  Graduates 
Placed  In  Teaching 
Fields  In  Pennsylvania 

7 

(15%) 

6 

(15%) 

17 

(23%) 

20 

(28%) 

21 

(24%) 

Percentage  of  Graduates 
Placed  In  Teaching 
Fields  In  Other  States* ** 

** 

** 

** 

14 

(20%) 

17 

(20%) 

Percentage  of  Graduates 
Placed  In  Other  Teaching 
Fields* 

** 

** 

(21%) 

15 

(21%) 

15 

(18%) 

* Estimates  by  institutions 

**  Statistics  unavailable 
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Tenq>le  ttaiversity  employs  an  extensive  program  of  recruitment 
in  distributive  education.  Faculty  members  reported  such  recruitment 
activities  as  seminars  for  high  school  seniors,  scholarship  offerings, 
nsvs  stories,  billboard  posters,  adult  distributive  education  classes, 
youth  activity  functions,  and  business  functions.  However,  under- 
graduates enrolled  in  distributive  education  at  Temple  pursue  a 
major  in  business  education  with  a distributive  education  focus.  It 
is  not  until  the  graduate  level  that  a student  actually  receives  a 
major  in  distributive  education.  The  same  situation  holds  true  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  reaffirmed  distributive 
teacher  education  as  a vital  important  service.  Before  that  time, 
programs  in  teacher  preparation  institutions  were  quite  fragmented 
and  lacked  adequate  financial  support.  Since  1963,  program  changes 
and  innovations  have  been  numerous. 

‘Since  1963,  the  curricula  in  distributive  teacher  education 
institutions  have  grown  and  expanded  markedly.  Course  offerings  in 
distributive  education  departments  or  vocational  departments  now 
prepare  teachers  and  coordinators  in* methods  of  teaching,  philosophy 
of  vocational  (or  distributive)  education,  materials  and  techniques 
and  coordinating  practices  under  a variety  of  titles  and  combinations. 
Since  the  distributive  education  program  at  each  institutions  is 
under  a department  of  vocational  education,  the  organization 
structure  facilitates  maximum  flexibility  in  course  offerings. 

Other  recent  changes  in  distributive  education  programs  have 
involved  a complete  reorganization  and  synthesis  of  course  offerings. 
For  exanq>le,  <xt  Temple  University,  the  number  of  course  offerings 
have  been  reduced  from  58  to  17.  Authorities  within  programs 
indicated  that  the  course  revisions  were  necessary  for  quality  and 
effectiveness.  Listed  below  ^re  some  specific  innovations  during 
recent  years: 

1.  There  has  been  a substantial  increase  in  research  activities 
involving  certain  unique  problems  in  distributive  education, 
especially  at  Teiiq>le  University.  Necessary  funds  have  been 
provided  to  hire  competent  staff  members  in  distributive 
education  research. 

2.  The  staffs  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Temple  Ihiiversity 
have  grown  from  one  individual,  who  was  expected  to  perform  a:ll 
the  duties  necessary  in  the  professional  phase  of  teacher 
education,  to  a team  of  well  qualified  experts  needed  to  handle 
the  various  phases  of  the  prcgiam. 


3.  Tenq>le  Iftiiversity  strives  to  orient  potential  teachers  and 
coordinators  in  all  classes  to  the  unique  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged.  This  may  take  the  form  of  case  studies, 
conferences  with  individuals  from  ghetto  sections  of 
Philadelphia  and  on-site  visitations  to  homes. 

4.  Teaching  methods  have  changed  from  the  basic  lecture  to  projects, 
demonstrations,  and  the  use  of  audio-visual  aides. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1.  The  teacher  education  program  at  the  Iftiiversity  of  Pittsburgh 
should  strive  to  expand  its  operations  to  provide  for  more 
emphasis  on  needed  research,  increased  enrollments  and 
enlargement  of  staff. 

2.  Distributive  teacher  education  institutions  should  design  programs 
for  more  potential  teacher  involvement  in  classroom  observations 
and  practicums  with  cooperating  businesses. 

3.  In-service  meetings  for  teacher  coordinators,  teacher  educators 
an4  state  department  personnel  should  be  held  to  foster  to  create 
a closer  coordination  of  objectives,  philosophy  and  programs. 

4.  There  should  be  more  stress  given  to  awarding  bachelor  degrees 
in  distributive  education  to  supply  the  urgent  demand  for 
personnel  in  area  vocational-technical  schools,  comprehensive 
high  schools,  and  community  colleges. 

5.  Greater  attempts  should  be  undertaken  by  the  teacher  education 
institutions  and  the  State  agency  to  establish  evaluative 
criteria  for  distributive  teacher  education  programs. 


TRAT)E  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


The  scope  of  present  trade  and  industrial  teacher  education 
p2^ograiBS  includes  both  pre~s er vice  and  in~service  offerings  for 
full-time  part-time  teachers.  Very  few  full-time  students  are 
enrolled  in  teacher  education  institutions  for  a bachelors  degree 
and  certification  in  trade  and  industrial  education.  Personnel 
enrolled  in  trade  and  indxistrial  teacher  education  programs  are 
trained  to  teach  industrial  occupations,  technical  occi^ations  and 
health  occi^ations.  In  the  Conmonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Ten^le 
University,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  and  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  have  been  approved  to  certify  individuals  to  teach 
trade  and  Industrial  subjects. 

The  purpose  of  Table  119  is  to  present  the  expenditures  for 
vocational  teacher  education  in  trade  and  industrial  education. 

The  table  shows  a year  by  year  breakout  of  expenditures  at  Penn 
State,  Temple  and  Pittsburgh  universities  from  1963-64  through 
1967-68.  During  the  five  year  period,  a total  of  $1,738,601  was 
emended  in  trade  and  industrial  teacher  education  programs. 

Data  could  not  be  obtained  as  to  the  actual  number  of  persons 
certified  in  trade  and  industrial  teacher  education  programs  during 
the  past  five -years.  This  situation  occurs  because  of  the  unique 
characteristics  of  trade  and  industrial.  For  example,  maj.iy  of  the 
teachers  in  trade  and  industrial  education  go  directly  into  teaching 
from  industry  and  must  take  their  teacher  training  concurrently  with 
their  enq>loyment  (in-service) . Consequently , many  teachers  are 
teaching  on  an  interim  standard  certificate  from  year  to  year  pending 
completion  of  certain  methods  courses  in  their  specialty.  Some 
teachers  never  become  permanently  certified. 
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TABLE  119 

STATE-FEDERAL  PROGRAM  EXPENDITURES  IN  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
TEACHER  EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONS  FROM  1963-64  TO  1967-68 


INSTITUTIONS 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68  TOTAL 

Pennsylvania 
State  Univ- 

$  67,101 

$ 78,056 

$105,886 

$160,526 

$176,664 

623,682 

ersity 

(Adm.) 

35,449 

Temple 

University 

(Adm.) 

$ 52,115 

$ 77,710 

$109,469 

$131,995 

28,870 

$178,764 

614,856 

35,933 

University  of 
Pittsburgh 
(Adm.) 

56,456 

$ 73,853 

$ 93,884 

$117,565 

20,515 

$137,790 

500,063 

TOTAL 

$175,672 

$229,619 

$309,239 

$438,956 

$585,115  $1,738,601 

Table  120  shows  the  personnel  enrolled  in  pre-service, 
in-service  and  degree  programs  in  trade  and  industrial  education 
institutions  from  1963-64  through  1967-68.  The  number  of  personnel 
enrolled  in  pre-service  trade  and  industrial  teacher  preparation 
courses  in  the  three  institutions  increased  from  341  in  1963-64  tc 
656  in  1967-68.  In-service  enrollments  increased  from  626  to  1,267 
during  the  five  years,  more  than  a 100  percent  increase.  Temple 
University  had  significantly  more  individuals  enrolled  in  in-service 
programs  than  the  other  two  institutions.  The  number  of  personnel 
enrolled  in  degree  programs  is  much  lower  than  individuals  enrolled 
in  pre-service  and  in-service  programs.  However,  many  of  the  same 
individuals  that  are  enrolled  in  pre-service  and  in-service  programs 
may  also  be  enrolled  in  degree  programs. 
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TABLE  120 


PERSONNEL  ENROLLED  IN  PRE-SERVICE,  IN-SERVICE  AND 
DEGREE  PROGRAMS  IN  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
INSTITUTIONS  FROM  1963-64  THROUGH  1967-68 


PROGRAM  AREAS 
AND 

INSTITUTIONS 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

TOTALS 

Pre-Service  Enrollments 

Penn  State 

100 

117 

167 

220 

186 

790 

Pitt 

126 

176 

161 

239 

236 

938 

Tenq)le 

115 

246 

264 

342 

234 

1,201  > 

t 

TOTALS 

341 

539 

592 

801 

656 

1 

1 

2,929 

)• 

( 

In-Service  Enrollments 

i 

I 

1 

Penn  State 

155 

175 

288 

333 

331 

1,282  1 

Pitt 

72 

112 

128 

92 

118 

522 

Temple 

399 

470 

495 

552 

818 

2,734 

TOTALS 

626 

757 

911 

977 

1,267 

4,538 

Degree  Program  Enrollments 

Penn  State 

6 

12 

12 

22 

15 

67 

Pitt 

78 

83 

92 

86 

86 

425 

Temple 

94 

108 

111 

88 

115 

516 

TOTALS 

178 

203 

215 

196 

216 

1,008 

O 
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There  were  20  full-time  and  part-time  staff  members  in  trade 
and  industrial  teacher  preparation  institutions  in  1963-64.  By 
1967-68,  this  number  had  increased  to  45.  The  clerical  staff  showed 
gains  from  six  to  eight  during  the  five  year  period.  There  was  an 
U2»g0jjt  need  for  additional  clerical  help  at  all  three  institutions. 

Trade  and  industrial  teacher  education  departments  indicated 
that  recruitment  for  trade  and  industrial  potential  teachers  is 
usually  done  by  announcements  in  local  news  media  regarding 
registration  for  new  classes,  mailing  schedules  to  individuals,  and 
personal  contacts  of  students  that  are  already  enrolled.  Much  of 
the  recruitment  in  trade  and  industrial  teacher  education  is  also 
done  by  local  program  administrators  based  upon  their  need  for  a 
certain  teacher  at  a given  time.  The  potential  teacher  is  often 
encouraged  to  leave  industry,  enter  the  teaching  field  and  immediately 
start  in-service  courses  leading  to  certification.  After  successfully 
competing  with  industry  to  attract  technical  talent  for  trade  and 
industrial  teaching,  the  difficult  problem  is  the  development  of 
teaching  skills  which  he  usually  does  not  possess.  All  of  this 
situation  requires  attractive  salaries  and  strong  in-service  programs 
for  trade  and  industrial  teachers. 

Changes  have  been  made  in  trade  and  industrial  teacher  education 
programs  since  the  passage  of  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
Increased  appropriations  resulted  in  program  and  staff  expansions  with 
certain  innovations  to  include  the  following: 


1.  Current  programs  include  more  emphasis  on  research  activities, 
graduate  programs  and  instructional  materials  development.  At 
Temple  University,  enq)hasis  has  been  placed  on  a regional  concept 
of  service;  integrating  the  needs  of  all  individuals  in  trade 
and  industrial  education,  i.e.  field  services,  research  and 
development,  occupational  testing  and  curriculum  development. 

2.  At  Temple  University,  potential  teachers  are  being  oriented 
toward  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  by . conducting  research 
studies  and  interacting  with  anti-poverty  agencies.  In  many 
courses,  stress  is  placed  upon  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged. 

3.  Some  changes  in  the  content  of  courses  have  occurred.  Although, 
no  new  or  special  courses  have  been  added,  changes  in  course 
content  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
vo_ational  education  acts.  State  laws  and  social  problems. 
Authorities  also  indicated  that  no  courses  had  been  dropped 
during  recent  years. 
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4.  There  was  very  little  change  reported  In  teaclilng  methods  and 
techniques,  except  In  the  greater  use  of  overhead  projectors 
and  other  visual  aides  In  lesson  presentation. 

5.  Improved  department  organization  Including  additional  personnel 
for  special  program  functions,  and  the  designation  of  a 
department  chairman.  The  changes  and  additions  have  provided 
greater  flexibility  of  resources. 

Within  the  area  of  health  occiq>atlons , the  Department  of 
Vocational  Teacher  Education  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  Tftilverslty 
has  been  conducting  annually  a five  day  in-service  workshop  for 
teachers  of  practical  nursing.  Classes  for  the  two-credit  induicrial 
education  course  were  conducted  on  the  University  Park  campus.  All 
Instruction  was  planned  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  practical 
nursing  Instructors.  Subjects  of  the  three  workshops  conducted  to 
date  were  unit  planning,  lesson  planning  and  testing. 

An  annual  non-credlt  conference  for  coordinators  of  practical 
nursing  has  been  conducted  cooperatively  between  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University  and  the  State  health  occupations  staff.  These 
conferences  provided  opportunity  for  joint  curriculum  planning  and 
revision  and  discussion  of  administrative  procedures  with  those 
idio  operate  local  practical  nursing  programs. 

The  State  health  occtq>atlons  staff  is  responsible  for  informal 
in-service  education  (non-credit)  through  orientation  of  local 
administrative  personnel  in  establishment  of  new  health  occupations 
education  programs. 

Many  Individuals  enq>loyed  to  teach  health  occupations 
courses  are  enrolled  in  trade  and  industrial  education. courses  at 
the  Ihiiversity  of  Pittsburgh,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  and 
Tenq>le  University.  However,  there  are  no  other  formal  teacher 
preparation  courses  in  the  health  occupations  in  the  State. 
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KEC(»lMENDAriONS 


The  following  are  several  recomnendations  that  are  intended  to 

help  improve  the  present  programs  of  trade  and  industrial  teacher 

education  in  the  three  institutions  conducting  this  program: 

1.  Representatives  of  the  three  trade  and  industrial  teacher  education 
institutions  need  to  meet  with  appropriate  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  personnel  to  review  the  variotis  curriculums  with  a 
view  toward  revising  and  unifying  them  in  the  light  of  the  new 
purposes  and  emphases  in  The  Vocational  Education  ihnendments  of 
1968,  P.L.  90-576. 

2.  The  three  trade  and  industrial  teacher  education  institutions  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  State  agency  should  collaborate  in  developing 
criteria  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  their  teacher  education 
programs . 

3.  There  is  great  need  for  a teacher  education  program  in  technical 
education  in  Pennsylvania  especially  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  posthigh  school  technician  instructors.  Very  few,  if  any, 
teacher  education  institutions  in  the  East  are  attempting  to 

meet  this  need.  Pennsylvania  State  University  with  its  Off-Campus 
Technical  Education  Centers  is  in  good  position  to  establish  and 
conduct  such  a program. 

4.  In  view  of  the  serious  social  problems  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas,  the  potential  trade  and  industrial  teachers  should  have 
every  possible  opportunity  to  get  basic  instruction  in  the  social 
science  disciplines,  especially  in  industrial  and  labor  economics  and 
industrial  sociology. 

5.  There  needs  to  be  developed  a follow-up  program  of  certificated 
trade  and  industrial  personnel  leaving  the  various  institutions 
so  that  the  universities  and  the  State  agency  will  know  what 
happens  to  personnel  after  they  have  been  certificated.  Such 

a system  would  also  contribute  to  evaluation  of  the  teacher 
education  programs. 


CONCLUSIOWS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


Teacher  education  programs  for  vocational  teachers  were 
Initiated  and  developed  in  Pennsylvania  in  accordance  with  the 
particular  needs  of  major  occiq>ational  categories  in  the  labor 
force.  Therefore,  teacher  education  programs  were  organized 
and  conducted  for  agricultural  education,  business  education, 
distributive  education,  home  economics  education  and  trade  and 
Industrial  education  with  special  concern  for  the  unique 
requirements  and  problems  of  each  area.  Although,  the  actual 
arrangements  for  teacher  education  show  variations  between 
institutions  and  within  vocational  areas,  all  institutions  have 
followed  certain  basic  guidelines  in  preparing  vocational  education 
teachers  to  meet  certification  requirements. 

Increased  Federal  and  State  expenditures  for  vocational 
teacher  education  during  the  past  five  years  have  made  it  possible 
for  Institutions  to  expand  facilities  and  equipment,  research 
activities,  graduate  programs,  curriculum  development  projects  and 
in-service  activities. 

The  rapid  growth  of  vocational  education  programs  at  all 
educational  levels  makes  it  clear  that  vocational  teacher  education 
must  not  only  expand,  but  change  significantly  in  a number  of  ways. 

Such  change  must  take  into  account  the  continuing  demand  for  a more 
sophisticated  corps  of  new  and  experienced  teachers.  New  and  veteran 
teachers  must  b.ecome  better  Informed  and  come  to  understand  more 
clearly  the  changing  philosophy  of  vocational  education  in  addition 
to  their  training  for  conq>etency  in  particular  occupational  areas. 
Teachers  currently  in  the  field,  and  those  preparing  to  enter  in 
the  future,  must  also  develop  a greater  understanding  of  the 
relationships  between  their  specialty  fields  and  the  social  sciences. 

The  major  focus  of  teacher  education  programs  has  been  on 
pre-service  education  of  .prospective  teachers.  Although,  this 
aspect  of  the  program  is  of  the  utmost  inq>ortance , many  more  in-service 
programs  need  to  be  offered  to  experienced  teachers.  There  is  a 
needed  renaissance  in  vocational  teacher  education  that  does  not 
detract  from  or  minindze  existing  programs,  but  that  will  expand  and 
broaden  the  scope  of  vocational  education  in  the  light  of  new  and 
lnq)ortant  responsibilities.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  maximum 
flexibility  and  innovations  in  meeting  the  need  for  professional 
and  occupational  cooq>etence  by  potential  and  employed  vocational 
teachers  in  order  to  assure  instruction  that  is  relevant  for  students 
entering  a changing  world  of  work.  Such  programs  and  activities  should 
Include : 

1.  Updating  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  the  instructional  area 
concerned,  including  advanced  technology 
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2.  Updating  skills  and  knowledge  in. prof essional  education  so  that 
teachers  may  review  and  use  research  results  having  implications 
for  teaching  and  learning 

3.  More  experience  in  the  use  of  new  materials  and  media  of 
instruction 

4.  An  opportunity  to  participate  in  workshops,  seminars,  clinics, 
conferences  and  other  organized  meetings  in  related  areas  and 
other  disciplines 

There  appears  to  he  an  urgent  need  for  all  areas  of 
vocational  teacher  education  to  adopt  a unified  approach  to  the 
education  of  competent  vocational  teachers  and  vocational  leaders. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  vocational  teacher  preparation  should 
he  in  a single  or  identical  pattern.  However,  it  does  indicate 
that  there  is  a need  to  analyze  and  synthesize  the  common  elements 
and  the  differences  in  programs  of  all  vocational  services 
(especially  within  a single  university)  in  order  that  more  effective 
teacher  education  programs  can  he  developed.  In  some  cases  where 
teacher  education  institutions  offer  courses  such  as  philosophy, 
principles,  methods,  organization  and  administration,  and  coordination 
techniques  in  each  vocational  area,  a wasteful  duplication  occurs. 
Although,  the  unique  features  of  each  service  area  should  not  be 
neglected',  the  duplication  of  courses  does  not  provide  for  the  most 
efficient  use  of  the  short  supply  of  competent  teacher  education 
p0i'sonnel.  A broad  division  of  labor  could  be  just  as  effective 
and  more  economical.  The  suggested  unified  approach  would  also 
serve  to  bridge  the * communication  gap  between  occupational  areas, 
teacher  educators  and  all  other  vocational  leaders . 

Vocational  teacher  education  will  be  challenged  to  make 
more  adequate  provisions  for  occupational  guidance,  programs  for 
groups  and  individuals  with  special  needs  and  problems , differentiated 
staffing,  and  posthigh  school  programs.  All  of  these  areas  would 
benefit  from  a broad  unified  approach  to  teacher  education  programs 
suggested  here. 

Vocational  teacher  education  must  continue  to  play  a major 
role  in  the  pursuit  of  «>5ccellence  in  teaching  and  to  serve  the 
vocational  needs  withoi*^  sacrificing  quality.  The  future  and  the 
quality  of  vocational  education  will  be  determined,  in  a large 
measure,  by  how  well  the  vocational  teacher  has  been  prepared. 
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GENERAL  RECOtflENDATKMJS 


The  following  general  recommendations  apply  to  all  teacher 

education  Institutions  and  programs: 

1.  There  is  need  to  develop  new  well-defined  written  agreements 
between  the  State  agency  and  the  cooperating  teacher  education 
institutions  arranging  for  vocational  teacher  education  services. 
The  signed  agreements  should  describe  in  detail  the  conditions 
under  which  the  services  will  be  offered  and  the  responsibilities 
of  both  agencies.  A clause  should  be  included  to  provide  that 

the  agreements  should  be  reviewed  annually  and  revised  as  necessary. 

2.  Vocational  teacher  education  institutions  and  the  appropriate 
agencies  within  the  State  Department  need  to  work  cooperatively 
in  the  development  of  an  annual  effective  follow-up  record  of 
personnel  certificated  for  initial  entry  into  teaching,  especially 
in  the  area  of  trade  and  industrial  education.  A follow-up 
system  would  make  it  possible  to  determine  the  annual  output  of 
graduates  and  provide  one  means  of  evaluating  the  teacher  education 
programs  annually. 

3.  Recruiting  and  selecting  students  for  vocational  teacher  education 
programs  should  be  given  greater  attention  by  the  colleges  and 
universities.  Institutions  with  rigid  restriction  on  the  number 
of  students  that  can  be  accepted  into  the  various  departments 
need  to  modify  the  limitations  when  the  new  teacher  demands 
warrant  and  where  existing  facilities  are  adequate  to  accomodate 
increased  enrollments. 

4.  Greater  enq>hasls  must  .be  placed  upon  the  training  of  potential 
vocational  teachers  with  the  practical  experience  and.  techniques 
necessary  to  teach  persons  having  special  needs  including  those 
with  academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps  that  would 
prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  the  regular  vocational  education 
programs.  Student  teaching  experiences  should  include  a variety 
of  activities  in  more  than  one  school.  These  should  include 
e3q>eriences  in  ghetto  schools  and  depressed  rural  communities. 

5.  Increased  enqphasls  should  be  placed  upon  conducting  meaningful 
vocational  education  research  especially  in  curriculum  development 
and  the  dissemination  and  application  of  such  research  findings  to 
local  teaching  situations. 
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6.  Teacher  education  ins ' j^tutions  should  give  more  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  teachers  and  others  for  differentiated  staffing 
roles  including  teachers  for  posthigh  school  programs,  local 
admiifstrators,  supervisors,  department  heads,  area  vocational- 
technical  school  principals  and  paraprofessionals  as  supporting 
personnel  for  teachers, 

7.  Vocational  teacher  education  institutions  should  consider  the 
feasibility  of  charging  more  tuition  for  out-of-State  students 
enrolled  in  in-service  vocational  education  programs  than  for 
in.“State  student  enrollees.  This  could  result  in  more 
opportunities  for  Pennsylvania  residents  to  become  qualified 
vocational  teachers. 

8.  Vocational  teacher  education  institutions  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Colleges  and  the  Bureau  of  Vocational, 

Technical  and  Continuing  Education  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  should  give  consideration  tp  the  development  of  a 
two  year  associate  degree  program*  in  the  community  colleges  for 
the  recruitment  and  training  of  pre— service  and  in-service 
occupational  education  teachers  at  the  posthigh  school  level. 

The  curriculum  in  such  a program  could  be  based  upon  an  industry- 
college  cooperative  arrangement  so  that  the  student  receives  skill 
training  and  work  experiences  in  indxistry,  as  a paid  worker 
under  college  supervision,  plus  an  associate  degree  involving 
fiourses  in  general  education  and  appropriate  professional  education. 
The  professional  education  could  occur  over  a two  year  period 
during  the  evening  hours.  Such  an  arrangement  could  aid  in 
faster  development  of  more  well-qualified  teachers  for  occupational 
training  programs  particularly  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
vocational  teachers  at  the  posthigh  school  level.  Supplementing 
sucn  a program  could  be  a leadership  development  system  designed 

to  meet  the  growing  need  for  competent  administrators  and 
supervisors  of  occupational  education  programs  at  both  the 
secondary  and  postsecondary  levels.* 


These  recommendations  and  suggestions  were  derived  from 
proposals  developed  by  Dr.  George  H.  Parkes  in  his  work  with  the 
faculty  of  the  Williamsport  Area  Community  College,  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania.  Further  detailed  information  regarding  the 
implementation  of  these  proposals  can  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Parkes. 


VOCArlOyAL  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 
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The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  provided  the  funds 
necessary  to  stimulate  the  expansion  of  existing  vocational  education 
programs  and  the  development  of  the  area  vocational-technical 
school  concept  in  the  Comnonwealth.  The  expansion  of  the  area 
schools  ftom  five  in  1962  to  43  now  operating  has  created  a staffing 
problem  that  could  not  be  resolved  within  the  existing  certification 
regulations  established  for  vocational  teachers,  supervisors  and 
administrators.  The  staffing  problem  will  become  more  critical 
each  year  as  the  goal  of  67  area  schools  in  operation  by  1975  is 
attained.  In  addition  to  the  increased  need  for  instructors  and 
administrators  for  the  area  schools,  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  instructors  and  supervisors  to  meet  the  needs  created  by 
expanding  and  new  vocational  programs  in  the  comprehensive  high 
schools  and  the  growing  community  colleges.  As  the  impact  of 
The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  became  apparent,  plans  were 
developed  early  in  1965  to  review  the  certification  regulations 
controlling  the  Isstiance  of  vocational  certificates. 

Prior  to  this,  in  1963,  the  State  Board  of  Education  Committee 
on  Teacher  Certification  called  for  a complete  review  and  revision 
of  the  Teacher  Certification  Regulations  as  adopted  by  the  State 
Council  of  Education  in  1961.  The  issuance  of  certificates  under 
the  1961  regulations  was  a mechanical  process  of  counting  credits 
submii.!:ed  on  multiple  transcripts  to  the  Teacher  Certification  Bureau. 
As  a consequence^  the  Issuance  of  certificates  was  delayed  as  much 
as  six  months.  Further  justification  for  the  review  and  change  in 
regulati<>i^s  was  the  trend  toward  program  approval  within  teacher 
education  institutions. 


PROGRAM  APPROVAL  PROCEDURE 


Under  the  program  approval  approach  to  teacher  certification, 
a graduate  of  an  approved  program,  whom  the  vocational  teacher 
education  institution  recommends  as  having  successfully  demonstrated 
conq)eten<gr  in  teaching,  will  automatically  be  issued  a teaching 
certificate  by  the  Siq>erintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  A graduate 
of  a-^non-approved  program  must  present  a transcript  of  studies 
conq>leted  to  the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification  for 
evaluation  before  a certificate  may  be  issued.  By  recognizing  the 
programs  that  have  an  acceptable  rationale  for  not  adhering  to 
certification  regulations,  the  State  provides  and  opportunity  for 
flexibility  without  eroding  standards  for  the  professional  education 
of  teachers. 
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REVIEW  OF  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION  REGULATIONS 


The  period  between  1963  when  the  State  Board  called  for  a 
review  and  revision  of  the  Teacher  Certification  Regulations,  and 
January  1967  was  devoted  to  research,  study  and  preliminary  work 
by  comnittee  members,  advisory  groups  and  personnel  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  From  Jantiary  1967  to  November  1968, 
the  proposed  regulations  were  taken  to  the  field  for  review  and 
criticism.  Reaction  from  the  field  necessitated  many  revisions  in 
the  original  draft  of  the  regulations. 

The  eleventh  draft  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
at  its  November  1968  meeting  provided  a workable  document  for 
program  approval.  Annual  reviews  are  planned  to  provide  for  changes 
as  needed  due  to  changing  social  conditions..  The  adopted  regulations 
are  intended  to  give  assurance  that  competent  professional  personnel 
serve  the  vocational  and  occi^ational  needs  of  youth  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Vocational  educators  were  involved  in  the  drafting  of  new  regulations 
and  the  majority  of  their  recommendations  are  included  in  the  approved 
document.  The  approved  document  does  not  require  that  persons  must 
conq>lete  a degree  to  meet  certification  requirements  but  that  an 
applicant  for  a certificate  shall  have  conq>leted,  in  addition  to  all 
legal  requirements,  a program  of  teacher  education  approved  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  shall  have  received  the 
recommendations  of  the  preparing  institution.  The  Superintendent  of 
Piiblic  Instruction  shall  issue  three  levels  of  vocational  instructional 
certificates.  A brief  description  of  each  follows: 

THE  VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  I CERTIFICATE  shall  be  issued 
for  entry  into  a vocational  teaching  position  in  the  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  applicant  shall  have  two  (2)  years 
of  experience  beyond  the  learning  period  in  the  occiq>ation 
to  be  taught,  shall  have  completed  the  occupational  competency 
examination,  and  shall  have  completed  eighteen  (18)  semester 
credit  hours  in  an  approved  program  of  vocational  teacher 
education  in  the  appropriate  vocational  field. 

The  certificate  shall  be  valid  for  a period  of  three  (3)  years 
from  date  of  issuance,  and  it  may  be  renewed  for  an  additional 
four  (4)  year  period  upon  the  completion  of  an  additional 
eighteen  (18)  semester  credit  hours  of  study  in  an  approved 
program  in  the  appropriate  field  of  vocational  education  .... 
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THE  VOCAIIOMAL  INSTRUCTIWAL  II  CERTIFICATE  shall  be  a 
pemanent  certificate  issued  to  an  applicant  who  shall 
have  conq>leted  three  (3)  years  of  satisfactory  teaching 
on  a Vocational  Instructional  I Certificate,  and  shall 
have  cc»q>leted  a total  of  sixty  (60)  semester  credit 
hours  in  an  approved  program  in  the  appropriate  field 
of  vocational  education  .... 

THE  VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  III  CERTIFICATE  shall  be  a 
permanent  certificate  issued  to  an  applicant  who  shall 
have  con5>leted  five  (5)  years  of  satisfactory  teaching 
on  the  Vocational  Instructional  Certificate  I or  II  and 
shall  have  con5>leted  a total  of  ninety  (90)  semester 
credit  hours  in  an  approved  program  in  the  appropriate 
field  of  vocational  education  . . . . ^ 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may  issue  a non- 
renewable three  year  Vocational  Interim  Certificate  to  individuals 
to  teach  in  public  schools  based  on  the  conditions  that  he: 

t 

1.  shall  present  evidence  of  adequate  work  experience  beyond  the 
learning  period  in  the  occiq>ation  to  be  taught. 

2.  shall  have  conq>leted  an  approved  course  in  the  orientation  of 
teaching  vocational  education  in  the  appropriate  field. 

3.  shall  be  enrolled  in  the  appropriate  approved  vocational  field 
of  study  at  a regionally  accredited  college  or  university.^ 

The  Vocational  Interim  Certificate  provides  an  opportunity  for 
an  individual  to  complete  successfully  the  occupational  competency 
requirements  for  the  Vocational  Instructional  Certificate  during  the 
first  year.  The  certificate  is  revoked  if  the  teacher  does  not 
perform  satisfactorily  or  if  the  teacher  does  not  pursue  a prescribed 
course  of  study  at  an  approved  institute.  Other  types  of  certificates 
include  a Vocational  Adult  Extension  certificate  issued  for  three 
years  and  may  be  renewed  an -a  Provisional  Coordinator  of  Vocational 
Education  Certificate.  The  latter  certificate  is  issued  to  an  individual 
who  has  conq>leted  three  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  and 
ninety  semester  credit  hours  in  an  approved  program.  The  certificate 
is  issued  for  a five  yeaCjr  period  and  is  renewable  for  an  additional 
five  years  iq>on  conq>letion  of  fifteen  semester  credit  hours  in  an  approved 
program  in  the  appropriate  field.  Although  an  individual  receiving  the 
Coordinator  of  Vocational  Education  Certificate  has  the  primary 
responsibility  of  assisting  in  the  administration  and  supervision  of  a 
specific  area  of  vocational  education,  there  are  no  degree  requirements 
for  certification. 


^State  Board  of  Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Certification  of  Professional  Personnel  Chapter  X,  Section  10-300. 

^Ibid;,  Section  10-300. 
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The  cai'tificate  becomes  permanent  i^on  the  ccmpletion  of  30  credit 
hours  beyond  the  90  credits  required  for  initial  issuance. 

An  out-of-State  applicant  is  required  to  submit  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  an  official  transcript  and 
an  affidavit  of  educational  preparation  and  work  experience  before 
a certificate  may  be  issued.  His  records  are  evaluated  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  are  equated  with  a 
conq>arable  approved  program  within  a Pennsylvania  institute. 

Based  upon  the  evaluation,  a certificate  may  be  issued.  No 
provisions  are  made  for  certifying  the  teacher  coordina:tor  of 
cooperative  vocational  and  technical  education  programs  or  the 
coordinator  of  work  study  programs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The  shortage  of  certified  teachers  in  vocational  education 
and  the  need  to  update  vocational  certification  standards  have  caused 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  study,  revise  and  adopt  new  certification 
regulations  that  are  flexible  and  comprehensive. 

The  new  certification  regulations  provide  that  an  individual 
may  receive  certification  to  teach  vocational  education  with  two  to 
three  years  of  prescribed  experience  without  having  received  a degree, 
provided  he  has  taken  a minimum  of  18  hours  of  course  credits  in  an 
approved  institution  and  successfully  completes  the  occupation 
competency  examination.  An  individual  that  receives  a degree  in  an 
approved  vocational  teacher  education  institution,  may  also  become 
certificated  without  the  experience  criterion.  Permanent  certification 
iiaj"  be  issued  to  an  individual  who  does  not  have  a degree  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  60  credits  in  an  approved  program  and  three 
years  of  successful  teaching  experience,  provided  he  has  recommendations 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  school  district.  A certificated 
individual  with  a degree  must  successfully  complete  24  graduate  credits 
and  three  years  of  experience  to  become  permanently  certified. 

The  major  advantage  of  the  new  certification  regulations  is 
that  it  is  possible  to  certify  personnel  for  teaching  without  a degree 
in  occupations  such  as  ornamental  horticulture,  institutional  food 
service,  carpentry,  electronics  and  other  occupations  requiring  two  or 
three  years  of  experience  to  gain  competence.  The  new  certification 
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reaulatlons  should  assist  administrations  in  area  vocational  and 
te^cal  achools  in  securing  and  certifying  competent  non-degree 
instructors  to  teach  in  trade  and  technical  fields.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  vocational  educators  that  an  experienced  person  in  certaxn 
trade  and  technical  occn>ations  nay  have  more  to  cOTtribute  to 
students  than  an  individual  with  four  years  of  college  preparat^  and 
little  or  no  work  eiqperience  in  the  occupation  he  will  teach*  ^ 
non-degree  requirement  does  not  eliminate  the  need  for  certif red 
persons  with  degrees  in  vocational  education  teaching  fields,  u 
provides  an  avenue  by  ^ich  to  certify  otherwise  qualified  persons. 


The  new  certification  regulations  should  provide  an  opportunity 
for  teacher  training  institutions  to  redesign  programs  to  prepare 
individuals  for  certification  in  a variety  of  vocational  fiel^.  Tne 
effectiveness  of  the  new  certification  regulations  will  depend  ^on 
how  well  the  institutions  interpret  the  new  regulations  and  design 
programs  for  individuals  to  meet  acceptable  standards,  .^proved 
vocati<»al  teacher  education  Institutions  must  be  carefxil  to  ayo 
sacrificing  quality  teaching  in  the  preparation  and  certifxcation  ot 

teachers  without  degrees. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  Act  of  1968  (P.L.  90-576) 
enrohasizes  special  needs  program  for  the  disadvantaged  that  must 
be  Inmlemented  if  the  Commonwealth  desires  to  make  maximum  use 
of  available  Federal  vocational  funds.  To  staff  the  special 
programs  adequately,  it  will  be  necessary  to  create  new  teaching 
titles,  develop  job  specifications  and  prepare  certification 
requirements  for  each  special  area.  It  is  recommended  that 
Immediate  action  be  taken  to  amend  the  Teacher  Certificatxon 
Regulations  as  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  include 
the  certification  of  teacher- coordinators  of  cooperatxve 
vocational-technical  and  occupational  education,  coordinators  of 
work-study  programs  as  well  as  special  teachers  in  hard  core 
impmployed  areas. 

2.  Teacher  education  institutions  must  strive  to  evaluate  c^efully 
the  work  experiences  of  non-degree  potential  teachers.  The 
required  teacher  preparation  courses  offered  by  approved 
institutions  for  non-degree  teachers  must  be  of  the  hxghest 
quality  to  assure  that  these  teachers  will  acquire  effective 

teaching  methods. 
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3.  Teacher  education  Institutions  mus.t  strive  to  develop  programs 
to  prepare  paraprofessionals  and  technicians  for  certification 
in  vocational  education.  This  classification  of  personnel  ran 
fulfill  a needed  STq>port  role  in  instructional  programs. 

4.  Teacher  education  institutions  should  make  provisions  for 
establishing  unique  programs  to  prepare  and  certify  individuals 
with  or  without  degrees,  to  teach  in  core  city  and  urban  crisis 
areas. 
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SECTION  V--ANCILLARY  SERVICES 


CHAPTER  XI 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  SERVICES 


INTRODUCTION 

An  underlying  theme  of  this  study  of  vocational  education  is 
that  young  people  must  have  professional  assistance  in  preparing  for 
and  locating  their  places  in  the  changing  world  of  work.  Educators 
are  not  alone  in  recognizing  this  need.  Students  readily  admit  that  ^ 
they  want  help  in  planning  for  their  education  and  in  choosing  a 30b. 

Considering  the  priority  that  Americans  place  on  the  "Go  to 
College"  theme,  and  observing  the  time  consumed  in  helping  students 
gain  information  about  admission  to  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
it  is  obvious  that  counselor  attention  to  the  career  development  of 
all  students  will  be  too  late  and  too  little.  This  is  not  an 
indictment  of  counselors.  It  is  a statement  of  fact  with  serious 
consequences  for  our  youth. 


While  it  is  not  the  intent  to  promote  or  discount  any  one 
theory  of  vocational  guidance,  this  study  does  have  a major 
responsibility  to  discharge — to  investigate  the  status  of  vocationa  , 
technical  and  continuing  education  in  Pennsylvania.  Since  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
administering  vocational  education,  and  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  incorporate  vocational  guidance  in  the  definition 
of  vocational  education,  some  bias  for  guidance  activities  that 
will  better  serve  the  vocational  education  student  and  the 
"vocationally-oriented"  student  as  opposed  to  the  "college  oriented 
student  is  emphasized.  In  view  of  the  need  of  all  students  for 
learning  to  maneuver  in  the  world  of  work,  and  considering  the  arge 
numbers  of  students  who  do  not  complete  their  college  plans,  the 
particular  press  for  vocational  planning  as  a guidance  function  need 
not  be  a serious  limitation  to  the  objectivity  of  the  study. 

A well-known,  but  often  overlooked,  contingency  in  our 
bureaucratic  system  is  the  possibility  that  the  plans  and  activities 
of  one  governmental  or  educational  agency  may  already  be  contemplating 


^Purdue  Opinion  Polls,  Measurement  and  Research  Center, 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 
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or  working  toward  the  solution  of  a defined  problem.  Even  though  the 
investigators  have  attempted  to  maintain  contact  with  those  agencies 
serving  guidance  personnel  to  fairly  report  their  efforts,  any 
oversight  is  certainly  unintentional.  Rather  than  a real  limitation 
to  the  conclusiveness  of  the  study,  this  duplication  of  responsibility 
for  vocational  guidance  is  treated  as  a weakness  of  the  program  for 
vocational  development  of  the  student. 


NATIONAL  PERSPECTIVE 


The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  have  emphasized  the  need  for  State  and  local  programs 
to  provide  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  services  to  students. 
According  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Administration  of 
Vocational  Education  as  revised  in  1966 , vocational  guidance  and 
counseling  services  is  a recognized  program  for  vocational  education 
instruction.  Section  104.13  (k)  Vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
states:  "The  program  of  instruction  will  provide  for  vocational 

guidance  and  counseling  personnel  and  services  sufficient  to  enable 
such  a program  to  meet  and  continue  to  meet  the  standards  and  requirements 
of  this  section."  Provisions  governing  the  use  of  funds  for  vocational 
guidance  programs  are  given  in  section  104.18. 

"Vocational  guidance  and  counseling  services, 
a)  The  State  plan  shall  provide  for  such  voca- 
tional guidance  and  counseling  personnel  and 
services  as  are  required  by  the  program  of 
instruction  pursuant  to  104.13(k),  and  describe 
such  provisions  on  both  the  State  and  local 
levels  with  information  on  the  requirements  of 
vocational  guidance  and  counseling  services 
which  are  designed  to  (1)  identify  and  encourage 
the  enrollment  of  individuals  needing  vocational 
education,  (2)  provide  the  individuals  with 
information  necessary  for  realistic  vocational 
planning,  (3)  assist  them  while  pursuing  the  plan, 

(4)  aid  them  in  vocational  placement,  and  (5) 
conduct  follow-up  procedures  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  vocational  instruction  and 
guidance  and  counseling  program. 


b)  The  State  plan  shall  provide  that  the  State  Board 
maintain  an  adequate  staff  to  (3.)  develop,  secure, 
and  distribute  occupational  information,  (2)  provide 
consultative  services  concerning  the  vocational  aspects 
of  guidance,  and  (3)  give  leadership  to  the  promotion 
and  supervision  of  better  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling  services  at  the  local  level.  In  carrying 
out  these  responsibilities,  the  State  Board  shall 
utilize  the  resources  of  the  State  employment  service 
pursuant  to  the  cooperative  arrangements  provided  for 
in  104.7." 

"104.7.  Cooperative  arrangements  with  State 
employment  service. 

a)  The  employment  offices  will  make  available  to 
the  State  Board  and  local  educational  agencies  occu- 
pational information  regarding  reasonable  present 
and  future  prospects  of  employment  in  the  community 
and  elsewhere.  The  State  plan  shall  provide  how 
such  information,  along  with  all  other  pertinent 
information,  available,  will  be  considered  by  the 
State  Board  or  local  educational  agencies  in  pro- 
viding vocational  guidance  and  counseling  to 
students  and  prospective  students  and  in  determining 
the  occupations  for  which,  persons  are  to  be  trained, 
and  in  providing  such  training. 

b)  Guidance  and  counseling  personnel  of  the  State 
Board  and  local  agencies  working  through  the  cooper- 
ative arrangement  will  make  available  to  the  local 
public  employment  office  information  regarding  the 
occupational  qualifications  of  persons  having  com- 
pleted or  completing  vocational  education  courses 

in  schools.  The  State  plan  shall  provide  how  such 
information  will  be  considered  in  the  occupational 
guidance  and  placement  of  such  persons." 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  (P.L.  90-576) 
include  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  in  the  definition  of 

vocational  education.  Section  108  (1)  reads,  in  part:  " ; 

and  such  term  includes  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
(individually  or  through  group  instruction)  in  connection  with 
such  training  or  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  occupational 
choices:  instruction  related  to  the  occupation  or  occupations  for 


which  the  students  are  in  training  or  instruction  necessary  for  students 

to  benefit  from  such  training;  job  placement  Under  "Uses  of 

Federal  Funds"  in  Part  B — State  Vocational  Education  Program,  it  is 
stated  in  Section  122,  (a),  "Grants  to  States  under  this  part  may  be 
used,  in  accordance  with  State  plans  approved  pursuant  to  Section  123, 
for  the  following  purposes:  (6)  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 

designed  to  aid  persons  enumerated  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4) 
of  this  subsection  in  the  selection  of,  preparation  for,  employment 
in  all  vocational  areas." 

Reports  of  national  conferences,  seminars,  follow-up  studies, 
and  surveys,  give  much  visibility  to  the  thinking  of  persons  concerned 
with  counseling  and  counselor  education  programs  with  emphasis  on 
vocational  guidance. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Career  Guidance  of  the  Committee  on 
Specialized  Personnel  published  a report.  Career  Guidance,  in  June,  1967. 
They  made  20  recommendations  covering  four  general  areas.  For 
increasing  the  supply  of  high  quality  guidance  services  they  recommended: 

(1)  Added  support  to  be  given  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  and  Department  of  Labor  for  improving 
counselor  preparation  and  training, 

(2)  Increase  salaries  and  improve  working  conditions  of 
counselors, 

(3)  Orient  teachers  to  their  role  in  the  guidance  process, 

(4)  Recruit  and  equip  unemployed  and  underemployed  adults 
to  fill  appropriate  guidance  roles, 

(5)  Reimburse  counselors  for  participating  in  programs  to 
update  and  upgrade  their  skills, 

(6)  Encourage  use  of  subprbfessionals  in  the  guidance  process, 
and  provide  clerical  and  other  assistance  to  counselors. 

A second  consideration  was  that  counseling  and  guidance 
services  to  assist  in  achieving  occupational  fulfillment  should  be 
made  available  to  each  individual  as  a major  factor  in  personal 
adjustment.  This  would  be  brought  about  through: 

(1)  Providing  adequate  career  guidance. 
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Intensifying  efforts  to  meet  needs  of  the  imder-utilized , 
unen^loyed,  and/or  disadvantaged  groups  that  their 
talents  might  be  identified,  developed,  and  utilized, 

(3)  Supporting  career  guidance  programs  and  services  on  a 
continuing  basis  to  adult  workers. 

A third  support  area  was  identified  as  a need  to  establish 
national  and  regional  educational  laboratories  for  research, 
experimentation,  and  demonstration  work  in  counseling  work  in  counseling 
and  guidance,  and  support  other  organizations  in  improving  guidance 
practices.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  through: 

(1)  Establishing  a National  Laboratory  for  Research  and 
Development  in  Guidance, 

(2)  Coordinating  regional  educational  laboratories  activities 
with  those  of  the  National  Laboratory  to  devote  a portion 
of  their  work  to  guidance, 

(3)  Supporting  additional  experimental  and  demonstration  work 
as  counseling  effectiveness , course  development  for 
occupational  information,  pre-employment  and  apprentice 
training  course  curriculum  development,  group  and  multiple 
counseling  techniques,  applying  information  technology 

to  guidance,  and  developing  and  disseminating  guidance 
information  materials, 

(4)  Screening  and  making  available  specific  vocational 
information , 

(5)  Distributing  copies  of  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 
and  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  to  all  secondary 
schools. 

Concepts  of  the  "world  of  work,"  not  being  the  same  for  all 
people,  were  to  be  given  meaning  and  vitality  on  the  part  of  clients 
by: 

(1)  Having  counselors  draw  on  community  resources  for 
information  career  guidance, 

(2)  Having  industry,  universities  and  others  propose  forming 
task  forces  to  enrich  local  programs  of  guidance. 
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(3)  Supporting  use  of  games,  simulations,  and  role  playing 
experiences  in  the  classroom, 

(4)  Developing  vays  of  unifyiiig  guidance  services  for 
meaningful  and  effective  longitudinal  career  process 
for  clients, 

(5)  Supplementing  the  individual  and  personal  approach 
to  guidance  through  modem  information  technology, 

(6)  Supporting  development  of  a national  manpower  and 
occupations  information  system  to  meet  current  needs. 

Coiinselor  Development  in  American  Society  (1965)  and  Vocational 
Aspects  of  Counselor  Education  (1965)  present  problems  in  counselor 
education  and  recommendations  for  workable  solutions.  While  concern 
is  reported  for  increasing  the  supply  of  certified  counselors, 
recommendations  are  also  made  for  improving  the  competencies  of 
counselors  through  preparation  in  vocational  development,  relevant 
practicum  training,  vocational  field  experiences,  interdiciplinary 
studies,  and  more  effective  utilization  of  existing  educational- 
occupational  information  and  techniques. 

Guidance  in  Vocational  Education  (1966)  , Occupational 
Information  and  Vocational  Guidance  for  Non-college  Youth  (1966) , 
and  Vocational  Guidance  in  Secondary  Education  (1966)  focused  on 
counselor  functions  and  services.  Heavy  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
the  need  for  counselors  to  assist  students  in  gaining  deeper  meaning 
and  vitality  for  work.  The  use  of  counselor  time  needs  thorough 
examination  to  assure  all  students  the  availabilitv  of  guidance  services. 
Systematic  and  realistic  design  of  guidance  programs  to  achieve  clearly 
stated  objectives  could  be  the  key  to  more  effective  counseling  with 
limited  resources.  Job  placement  services,  though  a controversial 
issue  in  theories  of  guidance,  can  be  a valuable  asset  to  the  students, 
counselor  understanding  of  vocational  problems,  and'  evaluation  of  the 
guidance  process , when  the  counselor  is  not  forced  to  make  evaluative 
judgments  which  x7ould  jeopardize  his  image  as  a helping  person. 

Weaknesses  in  the  guidance  services  to  youth  were  indicated 
in  The  Role  of  The  Secondary  Schools  in  the  Preparation  of  Youth 
for  Employment.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  vocational  student,  most 
in  need  of  good  guidance  services,  receives  the  least  attention. 
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The  recormendation  was  made  for  extending  vocational  orientation  to 
grade  school  students,  acquainting  them  with  ta?^ks  and  values  of  all 
types  of  occupations,  with  the  anticipation  that  the  image  of 
vocational  education  would  improve  to  the  benefit  of  students  who 
should  be  aware  of  its  merits. 

A follow-up  study  of  secondary  school  graduates.  The  Process, 
and  Product  of  T & I High  School  Level  Vocational  Education  in  The 
United  States  (1965) , did  not  set  out  to  provide  data  on  controversial 
issues,  but  some  issue-related  variables  were  described.  The  graduates 
gave  relatively  low  ratings  to  vocational  counseling,  placement 
services,  teacher  interest  in  student  problems,  and  opportunity  for 
extra-curricular  activities.  Most  recommendations  did  not  differ  from 
those  of  other  studies.  Dr.  Eninger  did  report  that  the  provision  of 
job  placement  services  had  higher  correlation  with  the  apparent 
effectiveness  of  vocational  education  programs  than  did  any  other 
single  factor. 


PENNSYLVANIA  PERSPECTIVE 


An  analysis  of  the  total  guidance  and  counseling  program  for 
Pennsylvania  is  impractical.  However,  the  history  of  guidance  services 
in  the  State,  current  and  developing  philosophy  of  guidance  expressed 
by  State  and  local  personnel  and  the  structure  and  implementation  of 
local  counseling  and  guidance  programs  do  conceptualize  the  setting 
for  vocational  aspects  of  guidance. 

A State  plan  for  guidance  in  Pennsylvania  schools  was 
implemented  in  1959-60  to  reimburse  local  districts  from  National 
Defense  Education  Act  funds  for  additions,  extensions,  and  improvements 
in  the  secondary  school  guidance  programs.  The  Bureau  of  Guidance 
Services  is  working  with  the  Division  of  Evaluation  of  The  Bureau  of 
Curriculum  Development  and  School  Evaluation  to  effect  a self-concept 
by  local  districts  of  their  guidance  programs.  State  assistance  will 
be  provided  to  local  districts  in  this  effort  and  in  incorporating 
needed  changes.  For  1967-68,  all  550  school  districts  reported 
guidance  programs,  of  which  only  19  were  not  approved.  Qualified 
counselors  in  1967—68  numbered  2,272  or  a ratio  of  one  counselor  to 
487  students.  The  ratios  per  district  actually  ranged  from  less  than 
1:300  to  over  1:801. 
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Pennsylvanians  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  is  con- 
sistent with  Federal  legislation,  in  that  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling  is  listed  as  an  ancillary  service.  A cooperative  agree- 
ment exists  between  the  Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service  and 
the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  whereby  information  about 
and  services  to  students  will  be  shared. 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Guidance  operates  as  part  of 
the  Bureau  of  Guidance  Services  but  focuses  its  activities  on  the 
vocational  aspects  of  guidance.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Guidance 
Services , and  the  Coordinator  for  the  Division  of  Vocational  Guidance 
emphasized  the  need  for  greater  financial  and  personnel  support  for 
the  effective  implementation  of  vocational  guidance  activities  at 
State  and  local  levels.  Vocational  education  funds  currently  support 
the  staff  activities  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Division. 

State  guidance  leaders  concurred  in  their  opinion  that  local 
guidance  programs  should  be  comprehensive  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Guidance  Services  proposed  elements  of  such  a program. 
Vocationally  flavored  elements  included: 

(1)  Informational  resources  for  use  by  students  in 
support  of  educational,  vocational,  and  personal 
de  cis ion-making , 

(2)  Orientation  activities  to  reduce  "shock"  in  the 
transition  from  school  to  work, 

(3)  Placement  assistance  for  students  entering  the  labor 
market  from  the  secondary  school. 

The  vocational  guidance  staff  are  involved  in  developmental 
activities  encompassing  the  work  of  counselors  in  all  secondary 
schools,  are  vocational  schools,  and  in  those  elementary  schools 
organizing  vocational  or  careen  development  programs.  Workshops,  in- 
service  programs , and  individual  consultations  are  conducted  with 
and  for  counselors  and  administrators,  and  informational  services  are 
being  provided.  Vocational  Guidance  Week  observances  are  supported 
and  encouraged  to  highlight  continuing  efforts  in  the  career  develop- 
ment of  individuals. 

The  Report  on  Pennsylvania  Data  from  a National  Follow-Up 
Study  of  High  School  Level  T & I Vocational  Graduates  (1968)  contains 
valuable  resource  material  on  graduates,  their  jobs,  and  sources  of 
influence  on  course  and  job  selection.  Some  conclusions  challenge 
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counselors  to  provide  more  vocational  guidance  as  a means  of  increasing 
the  holding  power  of  vocational  education,  of  encouraging  more  non- 
college bound  academic  students  to  enter  vocational  programs,  and  of 
becoming  a greater  source  of  influence  on  vocational  course  selection 
bj-  those  “idio  are  admitted  to  vocational  programs. 

A survey  to  ascertain  the  availability  of  guidance  services 
in  the  area  vocational  technical  schools  (AVTS)  of  Pennsylvania  was 
conducted  in  1967  by  the  Bureau  of  Guidance  Services.  At  that  time 
there  were  22  AVTS  in  operation  throughout  the  State.  Twelve  of  the 
persons  responsible  for  guidance  services  in  the  AVTS  were  certificated. 
More  certificated  counselors  reported  that  good  to  excellent  guidance 
activities  were  conducted  in  their  schools.  This  may  mean  that  more 
services  were  conducted  by  these  counselors,  or  it  may  mean  that 
certificated  counselors  were  more  aware  of  services  that  should  be 
conducted. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  position  taken  by  the 
school  administration  in  providing  facilities,  equipment,  personnel, 
and  overall  leadership  for  an  organized  and  functional  guidance 
program.  Fifty  percent  of  these  AVTS  counselors  saw  their  schools 
making  inadequate  provisions  for  occupational  information  materials 
related  to  the  courses  offered  in  the  AVTS.  Forty-one  percent  of 
the  counselors  considered  their  guidance  offices  inadequate  to  serve 
the  needs  of  their  students.  Sixty-four  percent  of  the  counselors 
were  encouraged  by  their  administrations  to  make  necessary  out— of— 
school  contacts  with  employers,  employment  personnel,  and  community 
organizations . 

A second  part  of  the  survey  investigated  the  scope  and  depth 
of  guidance  services  actually  provided  in  the  school  for  the  students. 
Although  orientation  activities  were  regularly  conducted  in  the 
majority  of  schools,  there  were  many  students  and  adults  receiving 
little  or  no  information  about  the  AVTS. 

The  procedures  for  admitting  students  to  the  AVTS  are  varied. 
Less  than  half  of  the  counselors  had  some  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  admissions  criteria  for  different  criteria.  Only 
fifty— nine  percent  of  the  counselors  reported  meeting  with  prospective 
students  for  the  purpose  of  course  selection.  Presumably , the  sending 
school  counselor  would  handle  this  matter  in  all  other  cases. 
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Informational  activities  to  familiarize  students  with  the 
world  of  t^ork  are  not  heavily  stressed  in  most  of  the  AVIS.  Forty 
to  sixty  percent  of  the  counselors  report  the  use  of  instructional 
units,  field  trips,  or  group  discussions  with  former  students, 
employers  or  employes  as  means  of  correlating  student  activities 
with  related  jobs.  Materials  on  employment  procedures  and  employer- 
employee  relationships  were  available  for  the  students.  Fifty- five 
percent  of  the  counselors  reported  that  there  was  in  the  AVTS  a 
person  responsible  for  the  variety  of  activities  associated  with  a 
job  placement  servic#=*.  Follot-7- up  studies  of  graduates,  early  leavers, 
or  course  changers  were  much  neglected,  with  less  than  25  percent 
reporting  regular  and  periodic  programs. 

A survey  of  secondary  school  counselors  from  every  school 
district  in  the  State  was  conducted  by  the  Research  Coordinating 
Unit  for  Vocational  Education  in  October,  1968.  Questionnaires 
were  mailed  to  626  counselors  employed  in  junior  high  schools,  senior 
high  schools,  junior— senior  high  schools,  and  area  vocational- 
technical  schools.  Three  hundred  thirty-seven  questionnaires,  or 
53.8  percent  of  those  mailed  out,  were  used  as  the  basis  for  this 
counselor  assessment  of  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  activities. 


Counselor  ratings  for  160  statements  were  tabulated  according 
to  the  grade  level  of  students  counseled.  The  distribution  of  total 
responses  was  given  prime  attention  with  data  from  the  distinct 
groups  being  introduced  where  large  differences  were  observed. 
Counselors  were  asked  to  rate  specific  duties  and  activities  according 
to  the  emphasis  given  in  working  with  their  students. 

Analysis  of  responses  was  made  according  to  the  four  objectives 
of  the  survey. 


1.  Existence  of  Vocational  Guidance  Activities  in  the  local  guidance 
program. 

An  examination  of  the  responses  about  career  planning, 
occupational  information,  vocational  needs  of  special  groups,  job 
placement,  local  business  and  employers,  and  counselor  sources  of 
information  revealed  that  counselors  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9 put  very 
little  emphasis  on  vocational  counseling.  Dissemination  of  occupa- 
tional information  to  students  was  the  major  vocational  guidance 
activity  for  all  groups.  Sources  of  information  were  rather  general 
in  nature  and  very  few  counselors  reported  using  local  data. 

Although  job  placement  was  not  a major  concern  of  most  counselors, 
the  indication  was  that  students  learned  about  jobs  through  guidance 
activities. 
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2 . Relative  Importance  of  Vocational  Aspects  of  Guidance  to  the  Total 
Guidance  Program. 

Counselor  time  is  heavily  committed  to  the  college  oriented 
student,  particularly  in  grades  10,  11,  and  12.  Much  involvement 
with  assisting  students  to  develop  career  plans  is  noted.  Only  the 
AVTS  counselors  reported  extensive  work  in  job  placement  services. 
Agreement  was  reported  as  basing  student  admission  and  investigation  of 
vocational  programs  on  the  talents,  aptitudes,  and  interests  of  students. 
With  the  exception  of  the  AVTS  counselors,  job  information  was  related 
to  the  present  rather  than  projected  needs  of  employers. 

The  need  for  more  individual  and  group  counseling  was  rated 
higher  than  the  need  for  student  career  development  programs.  Only 
slight  desire  for  in-service  programs  (less  than  fifty  percent)  on 
vocational  development  was  expressed  by  general  counselors,  while 
eighty-five  percent  of  the  AVTS  counselors  were  concerned.  Emotional 
problems  of  students  were  of  greater  concern  to  the  majority  of 
counselors. 

3.  Need  for  Providing  Vocational  Counseling  and  Guidance  Activities. 

Counselors  saw  students  giving  overwhelming  support  to  the 
college  preparatoiry  course  of  study  as  highest  in  prestige.  More 
than  ninety  percent  of  counselors  of  grades  10,  11,  and  12  rated 
graduate  success  in  completing  college  programs  very  high,  xvhile 
graduates  successful  in  jobs  not  related  to  high  school  training 
received  few  high  ratings. 

Job  placemen:;  services  were  not  considered  very  important  as 
a factor  in  improving  student  employability.  Follow-up  studies  were 
likewise  popular.  The  counselors  did  not  see  labor  market  demands 
as  a strong  factor  in  program  design,  or  measured  aptitudes  as  a 
basis  for  admission  to  vocational  programs. 

4.  Problems  Encoxmtered  in  Providing  Adequate  Programs  of  Vocational 
Guidance. 

Counselors  expressed  a definite  need  for  additional  professional 
counselors  and  clerical  assistance,  but  less  than  forty  percent  saw 
the  value  of  counselor  aides. 

Lack  of  time  to  discuss  occupational  materials  with  students 
was  rated  high  on  the  problem  list.  Contacts  with  business  and  industry 
leaders  needed  to  be  increased  and  in-school  commitments  no  doubt 
hampered  efforts  to  improve  this  situation. 
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Counselor  preparation  and  vocational  experiences  were  inade- 
quate to  do  a good  job  with  vocational  students  and  career  develop- 
ment. Less  than  fifty  percent  reported  that  their  counselor  educa- 
tion programs  had  given  them  adequate  instruction  in  vocational  aspects 
of  counseling.  The  respondents  indicated  they  were  not  prepared  to 
administer  job  placement  services,  but  could  see  no  need  for  occupa- 
tional specialists. 

Many  schools  in  Pennsylvania  reported  new  and  improved  programs 
of  vocational  guidance  and  counseling.  Philadelphia* s "Career 
Development  Program"  is  an  effort  to  extend  informational  and  counseling 
services  on  vocational  development  to  the  elementary  grades  through  a 
coordinated  ccminunity  and  school  program.  Schools  in  Allegheny,  Berks, 
and  Chester  counties  are  among  those  offering  secondary  school  students 
an  opportunity  to  hear  about  and  discuss  technical  and  skill  level 
jobs  with  workers  in  a variety  of  situations.  Counselors  and  classroom 
teachers  are  cooperating  in  the  presentation  of  occupational  materials 
to  classes  to  increase  student  awareness  of  the  world  of  work  and  the 
contribution  each  worker  makes  to  the  economy  of  the  state. 

State  vocational  guidance  staff  members  have  initiated  a system 
of  reporting  current  occupational  information  to  counselors  via  the 
Counselorganizer:  A Career  Information  Service.  Hopefully,  their 
interest  in  a student-user  system  of  job  information  will  result  in  a 
program  that  will  reach  a large  number  of  students  with  current  and 
projected  needs  for  workers. 

Advanced  technology  and  the  availability  of  computers  and 
terminals  should  assist  educators,  such  as  those  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  in  utilizing  new  ideas  and  equipment  to  give  students 
immediate  access  to  job  information  tailored  to  their  particular  needs. 

A committee  representative  of  counselors  in  the  State  prepared 
a section  on  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  to  be  included  in  the 
new  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  under  P.L.  90-576,  and 
recommended  activities  for  implementing  programs  at  State  and  local 
levels.  The  tone  of  the  report  was  established  by  the  "Scope  of  Program," 
which  reads: 

"Vocational  education  shall  include  services  and 
activities  at  the  State  and  local  levels  sufficient 
to  extend  and  improve  vocational  guidance  and  coun- 
seling programs  to  meet  the  developmental  needs  of 
individuals  in  the  selection  of,  preparation  for, 
and  employment  in  all  occupational  areas.  Such 
vocational  guidance  and  counseling  programs  are 
designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  pre- vocational  edu- 
cation students,  secondary  vocational  education 
students,  out-of-school  youth,  postsecondary 
vocational  students,  adults,  handicapped  persons, 
and  those  persons  with  other  special  needs." 
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Suggested  programs  for  the  State  and  local  levels  do  not  differ 
from  those  previously  defined  in  the  State  plan  for  guidance* 

The  difference  appeared  in  that  attention  was  called  to  the  emphasis 
placed  on  the  consideration  to  be  provided  for  all  persons  that  could 
be  assisted  in  reaching  their  occupational  goals.  It  was  stated  that: 

"Activities  requisite  to  the  implementation  of  the 
described  programs  are  dependent  upon  the  funds, 
personnel,  facilities,  and  materials  made  available 
to  State  and  local  agencies.  In  view  of  the  people- 
orientation  of  P.L.  90-576,  it  is  vitally  important 
that  guidance  and  counseling  personnel  at  State  and 
local  levels  be  made  aware  of  their  responsibilities 
and  receive  the  support  necessary  to  exercise  their 
professional  expertise  in  implementing  these 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968." 

Some  activities  recommended  for  State  guidance  staff  members 
were  identification  of  the  needs,  abilities,  and  interests  of  all 
persons  who  could  profit  from  vocational  programs;  assisting  local 
counselors  in  encouraging  students  to  seek  work  satisfaction  and  self- 
imderstanding  of  their  vocational  development  task  level;  consultation 
to  educators;  sponsoring  in-service  programs  for  vocational  guidance; 
devising  means  to  contribute  to  counselor  utilization  of  community 
resources;  distributing  informational  materials  and  data  to  improve 
the  student  image  of  the  world  of  work;  encouraging  research  to  extend 
the  vocational  guidance  services  to  all  people;  and  participating 
in  conferences  to  maintain  and  upgrade  competencies. 

Implementation  of  the  local  programs  should  be  carried  out 
through  increasing  the  professional  and  clerical  staffs;  maintaining 
and  using  accurate  student  records;  upgrading  the  career  information 
resources;  providing  assistance  to  all  students  in  vocational  planning 
and  self— appraisal;  establishing  better  communications  with  faculty 
members  and  administration;  developing  and  assisting  with  job  placement 
services;  and  improving  programs  and  services  through  evaluative 
techniques . 

It  was  further  suggested  that  the  State  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational  Education  should  include  a member  with  guidance  and  counseling 
background.  Reimbursements  for  vocational  education  to  local  districts 
should  be  partially  based  on  vocational  guidan  :e  activities  as  an 
incentive  factor.  Greater  coverage  for  the  consultative  responsibilities 
of  the  State  staff  could  be  achieved  by  employing  more  consultants  to 
operate  from  the  State  office  or  from  regional  offices. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


bearing  do  these  activities  and  persuasions  have  on 
realistic  counseling  and  guidance  programs  as  they  relate  to  the 
occupational  life  of  Pennsylvanians  students?  Occupational  security 
and  job  satisfaction  are  real  needs  of  people  that  have  far  reaching 
effects  on  their  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  well-being.  Vocational 
development  is  the  cumulative  effect  of  all  influences  of  the  home, 
the  school,  and  the  community. 

In  his  article,  "The  Myths  of  Career  Development,"  Ralph  G. 
Salvagno  of  the  Civilian  Personnel  of  the  Navy  Department  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  states  that,  "the  challenges  of  career  development  lie  in  equip^xng 
the  employee  with  the  necessary  knowledge  about  himself  and  reality. 
Counseling  theorists  claim  that  counselors  have  a large  role  in  career 
development.  But  for  counseling  to  be  effective,  each  student  must  be 
included  in  the  guidance  activities  of  the  school.  The  evidence  in 
Pennsylvania  does  not  point  to  such  an  all-inclusive  program  or  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  schools  to  assume  responsibility  for  making 
students  aware  of  their  future  need  to  fill,  with  dignity,  the  different 
roles  in  the  occupational  spectrum.  Administrators  and  counselors  must 
act  in  concert  to  rectify  this  oversight. 

The  task  of  providing  adequate  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
services  for  all  students  is  complex.  People  at  all  levels  of  authority 
make  decisions  that  influence  the  quantity  and  quality  of  such  services, 
often  with  little  regard  to  the  incidental  or  ultimate  consequences  for 
persons  affected  by  their  actions. 

A revival  of  interest  in  preparing  students  for  occupational 
competence  has  unmasked  deficiencies  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  services,  personnel,  and  funds  necessary  for  approprxate 
activities  in  vocational  guidance.  These  areas  are  in,ter-related  an 
must  be  acted  upon  as  a whole  in  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of 
realistic  occupational,  vocational,  or  career  development  for  the  workers 
emerging  from  the  schools. 


recommendations SERVICES 

State  and  local  guidance  staffs  must  define  their  roles  and 


^Salvagno,  Ralph  G. , Training  and  Development  Journal,  March,  1969 
Vol.  23,  No.  3 "The  Myths  of  Career  Development,"  p.50. 
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functions  in  relation  to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  students. 

1.  The  Vocational  Guidance  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Pupil 
Personnel  Services  should  set  priorities  on  the  activities 
outlined  for  implementing  a State  program  for  vocational 
education.^  The  cost  of  personnel  and  facilities  must  be 
stated  explicity.  If  funds  made  available  are  inadequate 
to  conduct  the  total  program,  resources  should  be 
apportioned  to  insure  that  priority  services  will  not  be 
fragmented. 

2.  The  Vocational  Guidance  Section  should  work  with  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Continuing  Education 
to  devise  an  incentive  plan  with  ordered  reimbursement  for 
school  districts  meeting  the  program  requirements  of 
vocational  guidance,  counseling,  and  job  placement  services 
for  all  students. 

3.  Colleges  and  universities  offering  counselor  education 
programs  should  be  required  to  provide  instruction  in  all 
aspects  of  vocational  guidance  and  counseling,  including 
job  placement  services,  vocational  development,  and 
occupational  information  techniques. 

4.  The  Vocational  Guidance  Section  and  the  Bureau  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Continuing  Education  should  cooperatively 
outline  the  vocational  guidance  services  that  are  needed 

for  vocational  and  technical  students.  They  should  further 
determine  the  means  for  insuring  the  provision  of  these 
services  to  those  students. 

5.  The  Vocational  Guidance  Section  should  develop  a detailed 
plan  for  expanded  services  to  local  school  districts.  This 
should  include  evaluation  of  current  activities,  need  for 
additional  activities  and  personnel,  and  budgeted  expenses 
to  cover  both  continuing  and  proposed  expansion  of  services. 

6.  The  Vocational  Guidance  Section  should  enlist  the  financial 
support  and  personnel  assistance  of  the  Research  Coordinating 
Unit  for  the  development  of  model  elementary  school  programs 
for  career  or  vocational  development. 


These  activities  are  listed  in  the  full  report  of  Vocational 
Guidance,  Counseling  and  Job  Placement. 
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7.  The  Vocational  Guidance  Section  should  step  up  its  efforts 
to  develop  and  implement  a State-wide  system  of  occupational 
and  job  information  dissemination  for  student  use. 

8.  The  Vocational  Guidance  Section  should  initiate  talks  with 
appropriate  personnel  in  the  Office  of  Employment  Service  of 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  to  collaborate  on  improving 
counseling  and  placement  services  for  out-of-school  youths. 

9.  Local  school  districts  must  review  their  guidance  programs 
to  determine  the  adequacy  of  services  to  all  students  in 
their  schools. 

10.  Local  school  counseling  staffs  should  have  well  stated 
operational  objectives  for  vocational  guidance,  and  have 
a vritten  program  of  activities  that  will  be  followed  in 
accomplishing  those  objectives. 

11.  Local  school  counseling  programs  should  include  adequate 
provision  for  counselor  planning  time,  community  visitations, 
and  in-service  training. 

12.  Local  school  counselors  should  keep  informed  on  State  and 
Federal  legislation  that  affects  the  type  of  guidance  services 
to  he  provided  for  students  and  that  affects  the  work  of 

the  counselor. 

13.  Every  secondary  school  should  implement  job  placement 
services,  either  as  part  of,  or  in  cooperation  with,  the 
school  guidance  program. 

14.  State  and  county  manpower  projections,  developed  in  another 
part  of  this  study,  should  be  made  available  to  all 
counselors  and  counselor  educators,  with  orientation  to  the 
meaning  and  use  of  this  data  clearly  explained. 


RECOMMENDATIONS PERSONNEL 

A.  critical  shortage  of  capable  and  well  qualified  counselors 
will  continue  as  long  as  guidance  positions  are  filled  by  aspiring 
administrators.  The  counselor  image  as  seen  by  faculty  and  students 
is  clouded  by  the  quasi-administrative  duties  often  assigned  to  or 
assumed  by  guidance  personnel.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  position 
of  school  counselor  must  be  clarified  and  given  status  of  its  own. 
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The  counselor  role  should  be  clearly  defined  by  each  school 
district  in  terms  of  the  operational  objectives  and 
activities  of  the  guidance  program. 


Persons  employed  as  counselors  should  meet  the  certification 
requirements  of  the  position  and  receive  financial  compensation 
commensurate  with  their  professional  preparation  and  the 
responsibilities  of  their  position. 

School  districts  employing  more  than  one  counselor  should 
appoMt  one  counselor  to  be  an  occupational  information 
specialist.  His  responsibility  for  occupational  information 
includes  collecting,  storing,  and  presenting  such  information 
to  staff,  students,  and  the  community. 

Each  school  district  should  appoint  a job  placement  service 
officer  whose  duties  could  include  placement  of  graduates, 
Isevers,  and  other  students  participating  in  workr- 
study.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  work  experience,  and 
cooperative  education  programs.  If  this  person  is  not  a 
school  counselor,  his  work  should  be  coordinated  with 
guidance  and  counseling  activities  of  the  schools. 

Local  school  counselors  should  evaluate  the  services  to 
their  counselees,  and  conduct  reportable  research  on  local 
activities 


Counselors  must  set  priorities  on  their  activities  when 
personnel  limitations  exist. 

Every  secondary  school  guidance  program  requires  a full- 
time clerical  assistant. 

Counselor  aides  should  be  trained  by  the  local  school 
^^strict  to  assume  a number  of  routine  tasks  not  requiring 
professional  counselor  skills. 

Cooperative  arrangements  are  needed  between  counselors  of 
sending  schools  and  the  area  vocational- technical  schools. 
These  arrangements  would  vary  depending  on  the  schedule  of 
the  AVTS.  Each  vocational  or  technical  school  student 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a full  guidance 
program. 

Local  school  administrators  should  be  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  vocational  guidance  program. 


11.  Conmunity  business  and  industrial  leaders  and  personnel 
should  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  local  school 
guidance  program  in  advisory  or  consultative  capacities. 

12.  School  districts  having  computer  capabilities  should 
investigate  possibilities  of  computerizing  guidance 
activities  of  a routine  nature  to  free  counseling  personnel 
for  more  professional  tasks. 

13.  The  Vocational  Guidance  Section  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  needs  to  define  the  role  of  each  staff  member 
in  order  to  expedite  priority  activities  and  to  expand 

the  services  to  local  districts. 

14.  Regional  vocational  guidance  specialists  should  be  made 
available  to  local  districts  on  a consultant  basis.  These 
specialists  should  also  work  with  v“>cational  education  area 
supervisors  and  coordinators  in  the  development  of  new 
programs  and  curriculum  revision. 

15.  State  and  regional  vocational  guidance  specialist  should 
initiate  research  and  consult  with  local  districts 
conducting  research  in  vocational  guidance  and  guidance 
for  vocational  students. 

16.  Counselor  education  programs  should  provide  adequate 
preparation  in  the  vocational  aspects  of  guidance  for 
pre-service  and  in-service  counselor  trainees. 

17.  Counselors  in  Pennsylvania  school  districts  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  observe  local  business  and  industrial 
operations  as  a means  to  better  understand  the  occupational 
competencies  needed  by  students  for  entry  jobs. 

18.  Vocational  counselors  should  be  urged  to  seek  non-professional 
employment  as  experiential  background  for  working  in 
vocational  guidance. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FUNDS 


A major  problem  in  providing  adequate  guidance  services  to  all 
students  is  the  cost  involved.  The  difficulty  stems  partially  from  the 
fact  that  counselors  start  at  higher  points  on  the  salary  scale  due  to 
their  teaching  years  and  advanced  coursework.  It  is  also  difficult  to 
seek  funds  for  services  that  cannot  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  cost/benefit 
to  the  community.  The  cost  effectiveness  of  counseling  and  other  guidance 
services  may  never  be  known  since  they  are  so  often  catalysts  for  other 
activities  and  services  to  be  used. 
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In  spite  of  this  problem,  federal  legislation  over  the  past 
ten  years  has  cited  the  necessity  for  guidance  services.  Such 
legislation  has  not  always  included  authorization  for  funds  to  increase 
guidance  services.  This  has  been  particularly  true  of  vocational 
education  legislation.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  the  ingenuity  of 
guidance  personnel  and  administration  to  devise  means  of  securing  funds 
for  needed  services.  On  the  other  hand,  monies  have  been  distributed 
to  local  districts  out  of  National  Defense  Education  Act  funds  and 
under  the  various  titles  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Much  remains  to  be  accomplished  and  the  following  recommendations  are 
for  continued  and  new  funding  practices. 

1.  The  Vocational  Guidance  Section  should  develop  fundable 
proposals  to  investigate  problem  areas  of  vocational 
guidance  at  the  State  level. 

2.  The  Vocational  Guidance  Section  should  encourage  local 
districts  having  research  capabilities  to  develop  fundable 
proposals  for  exemplary  or  demonstration  projects  that  could 
suggest  flexible  model  programs  for  a variety  of  school 
districts. 

3.  The  Vocational  Guidance  Section  should  increase  its 
cooperative  activity  with  the  Bureau  of  Vocational, 
Technical,  and  Continuing  Education  to  determine  means 
of  providing  additional  funds  for  improving  vocational 
guidance  services  at  all  levels. 

4.  The  Vocational  Guidance  Section  and  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Education  should  jointly  promote  the  use  of  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  funds  for  the  development  of 
counselor  skills  in  vocational  areas. 

5.  The  Vocational  Guidance  Section  should  distribute  to  local 
districts  information  about  available  funds  for  vocational 
guidance  and  assist  the  district  personnel  in  contacting 
the  appropriate  agencies. 

6.  The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  (RCU)  should  encourage 
vocational  educational  project  writers  to  include  guidance 
personnel  and  services  in  the  research  projects  to  be 
funded. 

7.  The  Cooperative  Research  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Research 
should  encourage  more  small  projects  at  the  local  level  to 
improve  and  expand  vocational  guidance  services  to  all 
students. 
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8.  Local  districts  should  increase  their  use  of  business  and 
industry  personnel  and  facilities  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition 
to  funds  for  vocational  guidance  activities. 

9.  Local  districts  must  undertake  to  establish  higher  priorities 
for  vocational  guidance  seirvices  in  their  annual  budgets. 

10.  Funds  provided  to  vocational  guidance  services  according  to 
the  present  vocational  education  budget  are  inadequate 
($112,000).  (A  very  conservative  estimate  for  providing 
job  placement  services  for  all  school  districts  is  one 
million  dollars.  This  is  determined  by  figuring  on  one-fifth 
of  a professional  person  for  each  district  earning  only 
$8,000  per  year.)  School  districts  should  be  reimbursed 
from  vocational  education  funds  for  salaries  paid  to  job 
placement  officers. 


FINAL  STATEMENT 


Vocational  guidance,  counseling,  and  job  placement  services  in 
Pennsylvania  schools  are  inadequate  to  serve  the  variety  of  needs  of 
the  diverse  student  population.  Until  personnel  responsible  for 
providing  such  services  recognize  the  many  qualified  sources  of  assistance 
available  to  them,  and  actively  seek  to  involve  all  information,  people, 
and  facilities  in  the  guidance  programs,  the  present  situation  will  not 
improve.  Impetus  for  expansion  and  extension  of  quality  vocational 
guidance  services  to  all  students  must  come  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  bureaus  concerned  with  vocational  education  and 
vocational  development  of  students.  Strong  backing  for  local  programs 
is  long  overdue.  Coimselors  and  counselor  educators  should  establish 
program  and  service  objectives  that  can  be  facilitated  and  evaluated. 

Pennsylvanians  students  can  benefit  from  good  vocational 
counseling.  Services,  personnel,  and  funds  must  be  provided  so  these 
students  are  better  prepared  for  the  changing  world  of  work. 
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SECTION  VI--SPECIAL  STUDIES 


CHAPTER  XII  LARGE  CITIES 


Big  cities  (a  population  of  one  million  or  more)  include  thirty 
one  metropolitan  areas  of  the  United  States.  Among  these  are  counted 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  these  "Great 
American  Cities"  has  created  a variety  of  social,  economic,  and  educa- 
tional problems. 

It  has  become  obvious  that  the  "Big  Cities"  cannot  solve  their 
vexing  educational  problems  through  any  single  agency,  group,  or  person. 
Cooperative  efforts  of  the  many  educational,  civic,  religious,  and  com- 
munity groups  as  well  as  business  and  industry  together  with  the  various 
divisions  of  government  are  necessary.  Because  certain  education  and 
vocational  education  problems  are  peculiar  to  the  large  cities,  it  was 
deemed  important  to  make  an  overview  of  these  in  an  effort  to  develop 
some  suggestions  and  recommendations  that  would  help  to  alleviate  them. 

The  overview  of  Pennsylvania *s  two  big  cities,  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh,  examined  aspects  such  as  administration,  vocational  education 
offerings,  students,  public  relations,  program  effectiveness,  as  well  as 
information  that  is  applicable  to  all  of  Pennsylvania *s  larger  cities 
such  as  Allentown,  Erie,  Reading,  and  Scranton. 


SPECIAL  AmiNISTRATIVE  CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 


The  two  great  cities  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  the  other  large 
cities  face  unique  problems  in  the  administration  of  their  extensive  and 
comprehensive  programs  of  vocational  education.  This  uniqueness  creates 
problems  in  the  establishment  and  administration  of  programs  which  some- 
times do  not  readily  conform  to  the  State  plan  for  vocational  education. 
Bulletin  No.  1,  Administration  of  Vocational  Education  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions of  Revised  1966,  Section  104.9,  made  provisions  for  meeting  metro- 
politan area  problems  through  special  administrative  arrangements  .ind 
communications  between  the  State  and  the  metropolitan  governments.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  (April  1966),  Section  1.43 
provided  for  making  arrangements  in  special  areas  but  failed  to  mention 
metropolitan  areas  specifically.  As  a result  liberal  interpretation  of 
the  State  Plan  wording  must  be  made  by  the  State  Director  of  Vocational, 
Technical,  and  Continuing  Education  to  conform  with  the  intent  of  the 
Federal  regulations. 

Another  problem  area  that  suggests  a need  for  special  consideration 
in  the  large  cities  is  communication.  In  most  instances,  the  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Continuing  Education  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  too  far  removed  from  the  local  educa- 
tion administration  of  the  large  city  schools  for  ready  contact  and  assis- 
tance to  be  given  when  pressing  problems  arise.  The  volume  and  complexity 
of  big  city  vocational  education  problems  are  sufficient  causes  to  justify 
the  establishment  of  an  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational, 

Technical,  and  Cont7'nuing  Education  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
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Instruction  in  each  of  the  two  largest  cities,  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh.  A veil-qualified  staff  with  authority  to  act  on  most  voca- 
tional education  program  matters  should  be  assigned  to  this  office  for 
continuous  working  relations  wit^  the  local  vocational  education  staff. 
This  would  improve  communications  and  facilitate  the  implementation  of 
program  plans  and  policies,  especially  now  under  P.L.  90-576.  However, 
if  such  an  arrangement  were  to  have  maximum  impact  on  large  city  program 
problems,  the  local  administration  plan  must  also  be  adequate  to  match. 


LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION  PLAN  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  lack  of  appropriate  administrative ^responsibility  and  authority 
of  the  chief  vocational  administrator  can  thwart  efforts  to  achieve  com- 
prehensive program  of  vocational  education.  InaC’equate  authority  in 
the  planning  administration  and  supervision  of  all  vocational  education 
programs  within  the  system  results  in  segmenting  the  programs,  thus 
creating  confusion  and  misunderstandings  both  within  the  school  system 
and  throughout  the  community,  especially  with  business  and  industry. 

Clarification  of  line  and  staff  relationships  in  vocational 
education  would  permit  better  two-way  communication  in  the  line  of 
authority  thus  encouraging  an  effective  team  approach  in  the  operation 
of  the  program.  A necessary  basis  for  effective  program  development  and 
operation  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the  people  and  the  employers  is  an 
adequate  management  system.  In  such  a system  the  administrative  relation- 
ships with  school  principals  would  need  to  be  strengthened.  The  total 
occupational’ and  continuing  education  program  of  the  large  city  functions 
system— wide  and  therefore  operates  in  schools  on  various  levels,  for  example, 
in  the: 


Senior  High  Schools  - Vocational-technical,  comprehensive  indus- 
trial arts,  home  economics,  occupational, 
and  continuing  education  programs. 

Junior  High  Schools  — Industrial  arts,  home  economics  and  career 

development;  special  education  centers  and 
classes . 

Elementary  Schools  - Exploratory  and  introductory  industrial  arts 

and  home  economics . 

Special  Programs  and-  Out-of -school  youth,  job  training 

Classes 

Adult  Programs  and  - Pre-employment  and  re-training  for  the 

classes  unemployed,  up-grading  training  for  the 

employed,  related  instruction  for  apprentices, 
etc;  and  other  local.  State,  and  Federally 
sponsored  programs. 


The  principals  in  whose  schools  these  programs  operate  must  assume 
responsibility  for  total  educational  program.  The  design,  administration 
and  supervision  of  the  occupational  and  adult  education  programs  should 
be  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  chief  vocational  education  admin- 
istrative officer.  Therefore,  the  principals  and  the  vocational  educa- 
txon  administrator  should  work  closely  together  in  a functional  staff 
relatxonship  but  in  an  administrative  line  with  the  chief  school  admin- 
xstrator  on  administrative  matters  concerning  the  respective  programs. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  suggested  in  Chart  13. 


SOME  SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS 


bo  administrative  and  communication  problems  the 
statistical  and  financial  reporting  procedures  and  arrangements  between 
^ ^ cities  and  the  State.  Other  areas  of  concern  are  the  approval 

of  some  trade  preparatory  and  other  occupational  education  programs  in 
t e comprehensive  high  schools;  and  a clear  definition  of  what  is  reim- 
bursable in  the  purchase  of  replacement  equipment. 

cities  have  had  on-going  vocational  education  programs 
on  mu  ti-ability  levels  which  have  provided  opportunities  for  youth  with 
specxal  needs,  the  "average"  and  the  vocationally  talented.  Continuation 
of  many  of  these  programs  is  just  as  important  as  new  or  innovative  pro- 
grams.  The  on-going  programs  have  not  always  been  static  as  often  claimed 
xn  crxtxcxsms.  Most  of  them  have  been  extended,  up-graded  and  changed  to 
meet,  t e changing  needs  of  students,  and  the  job  requirements  of  business 
and  xndustry.  Program  innovations  are  occurring  and  need  to  be  accelerated 
o e of  service  to  all  youth  and  adults  who  have  vocational-technical 
^ needs.  Encouragement  by  the  State  of  new  programs,  innovations, 

and  development  of  broad  coverage  by  many  students  in  the  comprehensive 

igh  schools  is  essential  and  should  be  financially  aided  wherever 
possible. 


FINANCING  THE  BIG  CITY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


The  problem  of  financing  of  big  city  educational  programs  is 
enormous.  This  is  especially  true  if  only  because  of  the  size  of  the 
school  population  or  of  the  segment  in  need  of  a particular  program  in 
yocatxonal  education.  The  large  systems  are  operating  on  such  a marginal 
eve  o support  that  necessary  massi've  expansion  and  improvements  cannot 
be  xmplemented  unless  increased  financial  support  is  obtained. 

A broad  overview  of  the  financial  characteristics  of  Pennsylvania's 
two  big  cities  is  provided  in  Tables  121  and  122  . 
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TABLE  121 

FISCAL  AID  (STATE  & FEDERAL)  FOR  SCHOOL  YEAR  1967-68 
BY  PROGRAM  AREA  FOR  PHILADELPHIA  & PITTSBURGH 


Program 

Total  Funds  for  Voc. 
Education  For  Pa. 

Total  Funds  Reed.  & Percent 
of  State  & Federal  Total 

Area 

State 

Federal 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Funds 

Funds 

Total 

Total 

% 

Total 

z 

MDTA 

$ 

323,797 

$ 

4,902,095 

$ 

5,225,892 

$ 

1,310,217 

25.1 

$ 

1,333,502 

25.5 

Metro-Rural 

Supervision 

9,519 

55,551 

65,070 

6,070 

9.3 

11,080 

17.0 

Area 

Redevelopment 

None 

384,687 

384,687 

152 

.04 

None 

— 

NDEA  - 
Title  VIII 

None 

95,795 

95,795 

27,746 

29.0 

None 

— 

Industrial 

Retraining 

(2508.3) 

274,115 

None 

274,115 

141,958 

51.8 

None 

Health 

(L.P.N.) 

797,463 

732,540 

1,440,003 

197,910 

13.7 

185,202  ! 

643,452  1 
• 

L 

12.9 

VEA  (1963) 

None 

12,319,354 

12,319,354 

*236,979 

1.9 

5.2 

Totals 

$ 

1,314,894 

$ 

18,490,002 

i 

$ 

19,804,916 

$ 

1,921,032 

9.70 

® i 

2,173,236  JlO.97 

1 

1 

-« 

*Partial  reimbursement  due  to  audit  delay. 


Table  121.reveals  that  Pittsburgh  receives  a larger  share  of  the 
total  available  State  and  Federal  vocational  education  funds  than  does 
Philadelphia,  which  has  a considerably  larger  enrollment.  This  differ- 
ence may  be  the  result  of  incomplete  data  for  Philadelphia  because  of 
audit  delays.  It  is  anticipated  that  Philadelphia  will  receive  consid- 
erably more  after  audit  procedures  are  completed. 
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TABLE  122 


TOTAL  ALLOTMENT  OF  STATE  FUNDS  FOR  EDUCATION  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ALLOTMENT  TO  PHILADELPHIA  AND  PITTSBURGH 

(SCHOOL  YEAR  1967-68) 


City 

Total  Stat 

:e  Funds  for  Ed. 

Per  Capita  Allotment 

K-12  Adult 

Voc.  Ed. 

K-12  Adult 

Voc-Tech.  Ed. 

Total 

Total 

Vo-Ed. 

% of 
Total 

Enroll 

Per 

Capita 

Allotment 

Enroll . 

Per 

Capita 

Allotment 

Philadelphia 

$ 69,500,000 

$ 1,921,032 

2.77 

290,402 

$ 239.32 

30,173 

$ 63.61 

Pittsburgh 

17,000,000 

2,173,236 

12.8 

77,752 

218.51 

22,071 

71.96 

Total  State 
Allotment 

$870,860,000 

$19,805,000 

180,998 

$109.42 

In  Table  122  it  can  be  seen  that  Pittsburgh* s vocational  education 
expenditures  account  for  a larger  part  of  the  total  educational  budget  of 
the  city  than  does  that  of  Philadelphia.  This  reflects  some  priority  being 
given  to  Pittsburgh *s  vocational  education  effort. 

Having  examined  some  general  aspects  of  the  vocational  education 
programs  of  the  larger  cities,  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  treats  some  of 
the  more  specific  elements  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  systems. 


PITTSBURGH* S PROGRAM  OF  OCCUPATIONAL,  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


As  a result  of  the  Dauwalder  Study  - "Vocational  Education  Survey" 
in  1963,  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Pittsburgh,  the  vocational  and  technical 
education  organization  and  program  were  reorganized.  The  program  was  changed 
from  the  ''traditional  specialized  vocational  high  schools"  to  a system  of 
providing  occupational,  vocational  and  technical  education  (OVT)  offerings  in 
the  comprehensive  high  schools  of  the  city.  Several  specialized  schools  and 
centers  were  retained  to  provide  educational  opportunities  to  students  in 
areas  of  the  city  where  these  offerings  were  not  available  in  the  comprehen- 
sive high  school.  None  of  the  specialized  vocational  high  schools  or  centers 
was  to  provide  the  complete  secondary  education  program.  Students  were  based 
in  a "home"  comprehensive  high  school  where  they  received  their  general  edu- 
cation subjects.  The  specialized  vocational  school  or  center  provided  the 
shop-laboratory  experiences . 

A "Great  High  School  Plan"  for  the  future  was  prepared  to  provide 
five  large  comprehensive  high  schools  each  housing  5,000  to  8,000  students. 
These  schools  would  operate  on  the  idea  of  the  "school  within  the  school," 
and  would  provide  complete  OVT  programs. 
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OCCUPATIONAL,  VOCATIONAL,  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  (OVT) 


Learners  of  all  age  levels  and  abilities  were  provided  opportuni- 
ties which  lead  to  saleable  vocational  and  academic  competencies.  Oper- 
ations and  program  offerings  in  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  business, 
and  trade  and  industrial  education  were  merged  in  1964  to  form  a new  Occ- 
upational, Vocational,  and  Technical  Division. 

Over  a three-year  period,  1965-67,  the  OVT  curriculum  project's 
prime  objective  was  to  update  and  revitalize  existing  curricula  and  to  de- 
velop new  curricula.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-five  teachers,  and  18  consul- 
tants were  utilized,  and  108  programs  were  developed  at  a total  cost  of 
$233,000. 

ADMINISTKATIVE  ORGANIZATION 


The  functioning  organizational  pattern  of  the  OVT  Division  pro- 
vides administrative  authority  as  well  as  responsibility  for  all  occupa- 
tional, vocational,  and  technical  education  programs  on  all  levels  of 
the  educational  system. 

The  designation  of  an  assistant  superintendent  serving  as  the 
chief  vocational  education  officer  provides  authority  and  responsibilities 
at  the  policy  making  level.  It  also  permits  functional  communications  with 
the  top  administration  of  the  school  system. 

The  position  of  director  of  OVT,  directly  responsible  to  the  assis- 
tant superintendent  for  OVT,  having  functional  responsibilities  with  all 
areas  and  levels  of  the  vocational  program  unifies  the  total  vocational 
education  program  in  the  city  schools.  The  director  of  OVT  is  responsible 
for  all  secondary,  post  graduate,  adult  vocational,  and  practical  arts  pro- 
grams, thereby  minimizing  the  problems  created  by  the  segmentation  of  such 
programs . 

The  principals  of  the  secondary  schools  (including  the  specialized 
skill  centers)  report  directly  to  the  associate  superintendent  of  secondary 
schools.  The  assistant  superintendent  of  OVT  and  his  staff  (directors, 
assistant  directors,  supervisors,  etc.)  are  in  a staff  relationship  to  the 
secondary  school  principals.  Since  the  principal  is  the  administrative 
officer  of  his  educational  unit,  and  therefore,  is  responsible  for  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  educational  programs  in  the  school,  a line  re- 
lationship with  the  assistant  superintendent  of  OVT  and  the  director  of  OVT 
programs  could  strengthen  program  control. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PITTSBURGH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


The  Division  of  Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Technical  Education 
(OVT)  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  providing  educational  programs 
in  the  practical  disciplines  at  an  appropriate  age  and  grade  level  to  meet 
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the  needs  of  day  school  students,  post-graduate  students,  and  adults.  OVT 
programs  are  offered  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  in  the  high  schools  on  a 
pre-employment  job  preparation  basis.  There  are  OVT  exploratory  programs 
In  grades  six  through  nine.  These  programs  are  basically  industrial  arts 
with  a job-centered  orientation.  In  grades  nine  and  ten  the  OVT  student 
is  taught  the  "common  threads"  or  elements  of  his  tentative  job-family 
selection. 

Students  may  enter  the  job-centered  programs  at  grade  11  through 
one  of  three  routes,  as  follows: 

(a)  by  being  tentatively  identified  as  a potential  OVT  student 
in  grades  nine  and  ten  and  follow  the  basic  job— family  pro- 
gram, 

(b)  by  being  allied  to  the  academic  program  and  follow  a course 
of  study  prepared  for  the  college-bound, 

(c)  by  being  identified  as  a potential  dropout,  age  16,  several 
grades  behind  his  chronological  age.  He  can  enter  a job- 
centered  program  regardless  of  his  present  grade  level. 

General  Home  Economics  is  offered  in  the  secondary  schools  and 
Vocational  Home  Economics  is  offered  in  grades  11  and  12  in: 

Merchandise  Clothing  (closely  related  to  Distributive  Education). 

Health  Services  — Nursing  aid  and  home  and  institutional  attendant. 

Institutional  Management . 

Child  Development  - Care. 

The  Pittsburgh  approach  has  evolved  from  coupling  vocational  edu- 
cation with  academic  education,  thus  leading  to  comprehensive  programs  in 
comprehensive  schools.  Often  times  this  approach  has  not  been  received 
favorably  because  it  does  not  fit  a neat  pattern  of  vocational  education 
as  identified  by  the  Smith— Hughes  Act  of  1917  or  with  Area  Vocational  Tech- 
nical Schools  proposed  during  more  recent  years.  The  comprehensive  approach 
has  proven  successful  in  Pittsburgh  to  date  and  is  meeting  the  needs  of 
center— city  problems  even  though  there  has  been  little  direction  or  guide- 
lines for  meeting  urban  vocational  needs. 

ENROLLMENTS  IN  THE  OVT  PROGRAMS 

The  enrollments  in  the  OVT  programs  in  the  high  schools  have  in- 
creased greatly  since  the  reorganization  of  the  vocational  education  system. 

In  1963,  only  2,600  pupils  (34.2  percent  of  the  pupils  in  grades  11  and  12) 
were  enrolled  in  the  Business  or  Vocational  Curricula.  In  the  first  year  of 
operation  of  the  new  OVT  division,  over  40  percent  were  enrolled  in  the  skill- 
centered  programs.  In  the  1966-67  school  year,  the  number  increased  to  5,860 
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(58.5  percent)  in  skill-centered  training.  Thousands  of  other  students 
were  enrolled  in  general  and  exploratory  courses. 

OVT's  total  skill-center  enrollment  in  grades  11  and 
12  was  8,123  students.  There  were  approximately 
14,000  students  enrolled  in  exploratory  OVT  programs 
in  grades  seven  through  nine,  as  of  May  1968. 

As  the  Great  High  School  program  develops  in  Pittsburgh,  and  as 
the  New  Middle  School  project  begins,  the  OVT  responsibility  becomes 
even  greater.  Every  child  should  have  an  OVT  exploratory  experience  in 
grades  six,  seven,  and  eight.  Some  students  will  desire  a narrowed  ex- 
ploratory program  in  grades  nine  through  12;  and  up  to  seventy  percent  of 
the  11th  and  12th  grade  students  need  skill-centered  training  in  order  to 
make  their  high  school  training  appropriate  and  relevant  of  their  needs. 

Tablesl23  andl24  show  how  program  offerings  were  selected  and  the 
programs  in  the  broad  categories. 


IMAGE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  PITTSBURGH 


The  OVT  Division  in  Pittsburgh,  as  in  most  big  cities,  has  in- 
creased its  efforts  to  extend  and  improve  the  image  of  vocational  educa- 
tion throughout  the  community.  The  effectiveness  of  these  efforts  vary. 
Management,  labor  and  lay  groups  that  have  been  in  close  contact  with  a 
vocational  program  in  a school,  or  schools,  generally  are  complimentary. 
Those  groups  that  have  not  had  direct  contact  with  the  program,  or  some 
phase  of  it,  are  quick  to  question  the  need  for  or  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program. 

In  order  to  improve  the  image  of  vocational  education  continuous 
re-e>^aluation,  up-grading,  revision  and  expansion  of  the  program,  and 
improved  communication  with  the  community  will  be  necessary.  Representa- 
tion from  all  phases  of  the  community  must  be  involved  in  the  planning  of 
the  vocational  education  programs.  This  will  require  considerably  in- 
creased time  on  the  part  of  the  staff  - from  the  teacher  to  the  chief  ad- 
ministrator. With  the  existing  work  loads  of  the  staff,  additional  staff 
should  be  provided  with  these  assignments  as  their  prime  responsibilities. 

From  observation  and  available  evidence,  the  vocational  adminis- 
tration in  Pittsburgh  has  been  sensitive  to  the  need  for  functional  oper- 
ating relations  with  the  community,  and  in  some  areas  has  established 
leadership  with  the  business-industrial  community.  A more  systematic  ap- 
proach to  this  whole  problem  will  assist  in  the  improvement  of  the  image. 
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TABLE  123 

TECHNICAL  COL'RSES*  NEEDED  BY  INDUSTRY 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  PHILADELPHIA  - ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 


Unlike  the  arrangement  found  in  Pittsburgh  the  Director  of  Voca- 
tional Education  in  Philadelphia  is  a staff  officer  and  has  no  in-line 
authority.  Principals  report  directly  to  the  district  superintendents, 
which  is  not  "the  superintendent"  of  Philadelphia. 

Matters  of  curriculum,  equipment,  etc.  are  handled  in  very  close 
cooperation  through  the  office  of  the  director  of  vocational  education. 
Questions  concerning  administrative  factors  must  be  reported  directly 
to  the  District  Superintendent  and  by  him  through  the  hierarchy  to  the 
Superintendent.  The  Director  of  Vocational  Education  is  involved  in 
most  of  these  concerns  in  the  area  of  vocational-technical  high  schools 
but  has  no  authoritative  status  in  the  line  of  operations. 


The  comprehensive  high  school  operations  are  not  entirely  under 
the  Director  of  Vocational  Education.  Suggestions  of  course  offerings, 
work  with  department  heads  and  teachers  and  the  provision  of  plans  for 
shop  layouts  and  equipment,  tools,  supplies,  etc.  are  his  "staff"  res- 
ponsibility. The  matter  of  scheduled  time,  both  for  students  and  tea- 
chers, the  selection  of  students  to  go  into  these  programs,  is  beyond 
the  authority  and  the  responsibility  of  the  Director  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. The  principal  is  more  or  less  autonomous  under  the  directions 
of  the  District  Superintendent  in  these  matters.  They  work  out  the  so- 
lutions, problems  and  the  implementation  of  programs  in  the  individual 
schools  and  for  the  city  as  a whole.  Vice-Principals  and  Department 
Heads  are  also  line  administrative  officers  within  the  school  organiza- 
tion. Their  direct  responsibility  is  to  the  principal  of  the  school  who 
is  administratively  responsible  to  the  district  superintendent. 

Chart  14  , "A  Suggested  Organization  For  an  Effective  Program  for 
Vocational  Education"  is  attached.  This  chart  shows  the  recommended 
status  of  the  chief  vocational  administrative  officer  and  the  supervisory 

staff  organization  for  the  activities  of  the  vocational  and  practical  arts 
programs . 

In  addition  to  the  in-line  authority  that  is  needed,  the  vocational 
education  supporting  staff  appears  to  be  maintained  at  a low  level.  A 
personnel  cutback  of  30  percent  in  the  Spring  of  1968  resulted  in  super- 
vision capability  deficiencies. 


RELATIONSHIP  TO  THE  SUBJECT  AREA  SUPERVISORS  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

The  vocational  director  in  the  present  arrangement  has  no  direct 
relationship  to  the  academic"  subject  area  supervisors  of  the  secondary 
schools,  although  there  is  communication  with  them  through  a long  line  of 
control.  Since  a total  vocational  education  program  is  concerned  with  the 
academic  subjects  as  well  as  the  shop— laboratory  subjects,  there  should  be 
a definite  workable  relationship  with  the  supervisory  personnel  in  these 
areas.  These  supervisors  are  operating  in  the  area  vocational-technical 
high  schools  under  the  line  of  authority  of  the  school  principal  and  the 


A SUGGESTED  ORGANIZATION  FOR  AN  EFFECTIVE  PROGRAM  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
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di.stnri.cti  superintendent.  A closer  relationship  would  keep  academic  edu™ 
cators  abreast  of  needs  and  developments  in  the  vocational  program  and 
vice  versa. 


BUDGET  DETERMINATION  AND  CONTROL 


The  financial  support  of  the  vocational  education  program  of  a 
school  system  is  the  responsibility  of  the  board  of  school  commissioners 
through  the  chief  school  administrator.  The  chief  vocational  education 
administrator  is  in  a good  position  to  determine  the  financial  needs  of 
the  program  and  for  structuring  the  budget  for  the  program.  The  avail- 
ability of  State  and  Federal  funds  for  the  support  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  is  constantly  monitored  by  the  chief  vocational  education 
administrator  as  a part  of  his  daily  tasks.  He  accounts  to  the  State 
director  of  vocational  education  for  certification  of  the  proper  use  of 
these  funds.  Unfortunately,  the  role  of  the  vocational  education  director 
in  Philadelphia  is  to  advise  during  the  budget  construction  phase,  but  does 
not  include  the  determination  of  what  is  to  be  cut  or  retained. 


PROGRAM  OFFERINGS  - PHILADELPHIA 


The  day  school  vocational  education  program  provides  preparation 
for  jobs  ranging  from  very  low  skill  to  higti  skill,  including  technician 
levels.  There  are  approximately  sixty-six  course  offerings,  many  of 
which  are  offered  on  several  skill  levels  and  quite  specific  job  areas. 

The  course  offerings  cover  reasonably  well  the  basic  occupations  and  are 
typical  of  the  traditional  vocational  courses.  The  courses  of  study  have 
been  revised  and  up-dated  in  most  instances  but  there  is  a need  for  broad- 
into  clusters  of  occupations  to  provide  versatility  in  meeting  future 
occupational  requirements.  However,  there  is  still  the  need  to  provide 
sufficient  job  entry  skills. 

Philadelphia  has  maintained  four  specialized  vocational-technical 
high  schools  and  has  increased  vocational  education  offerings  in  the  com- 
prehensive high  schools  (16  of  18  schools.)  The  city  schools  have  also 
provided  "shared  time"  in  vocational  shop  laboratories  for  parochial  school 
students.  See  Table  125. 
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table  125 


VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  PROGRAJIS  IN  THE 
AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

IN  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA  (1967-1968) 


Total  Number  of  High  Schools  22 

Number  of  Comprehensive  High  Schools  18 

Number  of  Area  Vocational— Technical  High  Schools  4 

Number  of  Comprehensive  High  Schools  Offering  Business 
Education  but  no  Occupational  or  Trade  Preparatory  Programs  3 

Number  of  Comprehensive  High  Schools  Offering  Business 
Education,  Occupational  and  Trade  Preparatory  Programs  13 

Number  of  Comprehensive  High  Schools  Offering  no 

Vocational  Programs  2 


Number  of  Different  Vocational  Courses: 


BE&DE 

Voc.H.E. 

T&I  Ed. 

Comprehensive  High  Schools 

18 

2 

21 

Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools 

22 

2 

59 

Special  Education  Schools 

2 

— 

25 

A breakdown  of  the  enrollments  in  the  various  programs  is 
compiled  in  Table  126  . 
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TABLE  126 


PHILADELPHIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Grades 

High  School 

Post  High  School  Totals 

% of 

Curriculum 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

10-14 

Grand  Total* 

1963-64 

Academic 

6,188 

8,204 

4,566 

18,958 

32.5 

General 

3,966 

4,640 

2,605 

11,211 

19.2 

Business 

7,485 

7,698 

2,812 

3 

17,998 

30.8 

Vocal ional 

4,873 

3,398 

1,367 

262 

9,900 

17.0 

Occ.Tr.Prog. 

115 

163 

38 

316 

.5 

Totals 

22,627 

24,103 

11,388 

443 

*58,383 

100.0 

1964-65 

Academic 

6,886 

57M6 

6,950 

18,882 

32.3 

General 

3,777 

3,887 

4,604 

12,268 

21.0 

Business 

6,820 

5,626 

4,114 

52 

16,612 

28.4 

Vocational 

4,522 

2,930 

2,270 

391 

10,113 

17.3 

Occ.Tr.Prog. 

276 

307 

49 

632 

1.0 

Totals 

22,281 

17,796 

17,987 

443 

*58,507 

100.0 

1965-66 

Academic 

6,510 

5,349 

4,713 

16,572 

30.4 

General 

3,772 

3,691 

3,926 

11,389 

20.9 

Business 

7,301 

5,442 

3,371 

87 

28 

16,229 

29.8 

Vocational 

4,392 

2,902 

1,744 

382 

154 

9,574 

17.6 

Occ.Tr.Prog. 

316 

254 

172 

742 

1.3 

Totals 

22,291 

17,638 

13,926 

469 

182 

*54,506 

100.0 

1966-67 

Academic 

7,372 

5,831 

4,843 

18,046 

32.6 

General 

3,580 

3,762 

3,595 

10,937 

19.7 

Business 

6,737 

5,463 

3,177 

91 

26 

15,494 

28.0 

Vocational 

4,732 

2,738 

1,738 

426 

169 

9,803 

17.7 

Occ.Tr.Prog. 

464 

336 

278 

1,078 

2.0 

Totals 

22,885 

18,130 

13,631 

517 

195 

*55,358 

100.0 

1967-68 

Academic 

7,607 

6,201 

4,994 

18,802 

33.3 

General 

3,829 

3,768 

3,984 

11,581 

20.6 

Business 

6,855 

5,008 

3,232 

109 

19 

15,223 

26.9 

Vocational 

4,574 

2,636 

1,640 

512 

144 

9,506 

16.8 

Occ.Tr.Prog. 

400 

378 

581 

1,359 

2.4 

Totals 

23,265 

17,991 

14,431 

621 

163 

*56,471 

100.0 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  ENROLI^IENTS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


The  enrollments  in  the  day  school  vocational  education  programs, 
exclusive  of  Business  Education,  in  the  area  vocational— technical,  com- 
prehensive high  schools  and  special  education  schools  and  classes,  have 
been  relatively  static  over  the  past  five  years  in  relationship  to  the 
total  enrollment  in  Grades  ten  through  14.  The  average  percentage  of 
the  total  vocational  enrollment  to  the  total  enrollment  in  Grades  ten 
through  14  for  this  period  was  17.2%  with  negligible  change  from  year 
to  year. 


Business  education  averaged  28.8%  of  the  total  enrollment  (grades 
ten  through  14),  v/ith  slight  change  from  year  to  year  but  with  a continuous 
decrease  in  enrollment  from  1963—64  through  1967—68.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  enrollment  of  1964-65  and  1965-66  was  a decrease  of  383.  How- 
ever, the  total  enrollment  for  all  curricula  (10-14)  for  the  period  drop- 
ped 6.8%  thus  increasing  the  business  education  percentage  of  enrollment 
to  total  enrollment  from  28.4%  in  1964—65  to  29.8%  in  1965—66. 


Occupational  training  class  enrollment  showed  a continuous  in- 
crease from  .5%  to  2.4%  of  the  total  enrollment  (grade  10-14).  Although 
the  enrollment  has  approximately  tripled  from  1963-64  through  1967-68, 
the  total  in  1967-68  of  1,359  is  a small  percentage  of  this  segment  of 
the  school  population. 

The  enrollment  in  the  general  curriculum  for  this  period  has 
averaged  20.3%  of  the  total  enrollment  (grades  10-14).  This  enrollment 
has  been  relatively  stable.  There  were  exceptions  to  this  trend.  A 
maximum  gain  in  1964—65  of  1.8%  in  relationship  to  a total  enrollment 
gain  of  only  0.2%  and  a maximum  loss  in  1966—67  of  1.2%  in  relationship 
to  a total  enrollment  gain  of  1.5%. 


During  this  period  the  academic  curriculum  enrollment  is  con- 
sistently the  largest  percentage  of  the  total  enrollment  (10-14).  The 
average  for  this  curriculum  is  32.2%.  An  analysis  of  these  enrollments 
by  curriculum  indicate  that  of  the  total  population  of  Grade  10  through  14; 


32.2%  are 
47.5%  are 
20.3%  are 
as  either 


enrolled  in  college  preparatory  programs, 
enrolled  in  some  type  of  job  preparatory  program, 
enrolled  in  the  general  curriculum  not  classified 
college  preparatory  or  job  preparatory. 
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■^EA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLmENT  TRENDS 


The  total  enrollment  in  all  of  the  day  school  vocational  programs 
in  the  area  vocational— technical  high  schools  has  shown  a slight  gradual 
decrease  from  1963  through  1967 . The  percentage  of  these  enrollments  of 
the  total  high  school  enrollment  (grade  10-12)  range  from  9.97%  in  1963  to 
9.36%  in  1967  with  an  average  for  this  five  year  period  of  9.6%.  The 
actual  enrollment  figures  can  be  found  in  Table  127. 


VOCATIONAL  AND  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  ENROLIZ^IENTS  IN  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  


The  total  enrollments  in  the  occupational  and  trade  preparatory 
programs  in  thirteen  comprehensive  high  schools  represented  15.5%  of  the 
total  enrollment  of  the  18  comprehensive  high  schools  (10-12) . This  was 
slightly  more  than  double  the  total  enrollments  (exclusive  of  business 
education)  in  the  area  vocational-technical  schools  for  the  school  year 
1965-66.  For  the  school  year  1966-67  it  was  approximately  two  and  one- 
half  times  that  of  the  area  vocational-technical  high  school  enrollments. 


The  total  enrollments  in  the  business  education  programs  in  six- 
teen comprehensive  high  schools  represented  24.2%  of  the  total  enrollment 
of  the  18  comprehensive  high  schools  (10-12).  Compared  to  the  business 
education  programs  in  the  area  vocational-technical  high  schools,  these 
comprehensive  high  school  enrollments  were  slightly  more  than  12  times 
that  of  the  area  vocational— technical  high  school  business  education  enroll- 
ment in  1965-66;  and  for  1966-67,  approximately  10  times  (9.8)  that  of 
the  area  vocational-technical  high  school  enrollment. 


POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  ENRQT.T.MENTS 

There  was  an  increase  of  515  students  in  the  post  high  school 
(13th  & 14th  grades)  technical  program  enrollments  in  one  of  the  area 
vocational— technical  high  schools . The  acnual  output  of  these  pro- 
grams, approximately  300  graduates,  is  insignificant  in  view  of  the 
vast  potential  technician  job  opportunities  in  the  Philadelphia  Labor 
Market  Area. 
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TABLE  127 


TOTAL  ENROLMENTS  IN  THE  DAY  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 
IN  THE  THREE  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  YEARS  1963  THROUGH  1968 


Day  School  Programs 

1963 

Total 

1964 

Enrollment  as  of  February 
1965  1966  1967 

1968 

Bok  Vocational-Technical 
High  School 

1,632 

1,729 

1,609 

1,508 

1,410 

1,353 

Dobbins  Vocational-Technical 
High  School 

1,982 

2,036 

1,996 

1,977 

1,879 

1,899 

Mastbaum  Vocational-Technical 
High  School 

1.378 

1,351 

1,312 

1,417 

1,454 

1,417 

Grand  Total  per  year 

4,992 

5,116 

4,917 

4,902 

4,743 

4,669 

Total  High  School 
Enrollment  (10-14) 

50,068 

53,481 

53,119 

50,444 

50,674 

i 

N.A.  ' 

Percentage  of  Area 
Vocational-Technical  to 
Total  High  School 

9.97 

9.57 

9.37 

9.72 

9.36 

Data  from  Area  Vocational— Technical  Schools  as  of  February  for  years 
1963-1965  and  1968.  For  1966  and  1967  from  February  Monthly  Statistical  Reports. 
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SCHOOL-WORK  PROGRAMS 


The  following  programs  have  operated  successfully  and  have  expanded 
but  still  serve  a very  small  percentage  of  the  eligible  student  population: 

• Cooperative  Office  Occupations 

Community  Education  Programs 

• Cooperative  Technical  Occupations 

Skilled,  Trade  and  Technical  Programs 

• Distributive  Occupations 

Distributive  Education  Programs 

• Diversified  Occupations 

Work  Experience  Programs 

IMPROVING  HOLDING  POWER 

A study  was  made  of  the  entering  10th  grade  classes,  in  the  three 
area  vocational- technical  high  schools,  through  three  years  to  graduation. 

The  total  10th  grade  enrollment  (1965)  in  the  three  schools  was  1,758  and 
the  total  number  of  graduates  (1968)  was  964  or  a "holding  power"  of  approx- 
imately 55  percent.  Comparable  data  are  not  available  at  present  for  the 
vocational  education  programs  in  the  comprehensive  high  school.  Apparently 
this  "holding  power"  is  low  but  there  is  some  evidence  that  a number  of  the 
withdrawals  went  directly  into  jobs.  There  is  no  follow-up  on  these  cases 
and  no  reliable  estimate  can  be  made.  However,  not  all  of  these  withdrawals 
were  lost  to  the  labor  market;  it  can  be  assumed  that  they  received  some 
saleable  skills  and  entered  the  world  of  work.  Success  in  job  placement  of 
graduates  of  the  skilled  trades  and  technician  programs  in  the  area  vocational- 
technical  schools  is  reasonably  high. 

The  average  loss  in  gross  enrollment  per  year  for  the  three  years  is 
14.6  percent  for  the  area  vocational-technical  high  schools  and  16.5  percent 
for  the  comprehensive  high  schools.  In  order  to  produce  a given  number  of 
graduates  per  year  at  the  above  calculated  enrollment  losses,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  tenth  grade  enrollment  by  approximately  45  percent 
in  the  area  vocational-technical  high  schools  and  by  approximately  40  percent 
in  the  comprehensive  high  schools. 

As  stated  previously,  although  not  all  of  the  withdrawal  cases  are 
lost  to  the  labor  market  (or  to  higher  education)  experience  indicates  that  a 
majority  of  the  "Over  Compulsory  Age"  withdrawals  do  not  enter  the  labor  market 
upon  leaving  school.  These  individuals  will  continue  among  the  unemployed  in- 
definitely or,  for  a segment,  until  such  time  that  they  may  re-enter  job  pre- 
paratory programs  in  the  Manpower  Program  - outside  of  the  public  high  school 
programs . 

A capsulized  view  of  the  staffing  in  the  Philadelphia  schools  is  shown 
in  Table  128 . Trends  and  areas  of  emphasis  can  be  determined  from  the  pupil- 
teacher  ratio.  The  academic  statistics  are  presented  for  comparison. 
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*Data  from  Statistical  Report,  Dept,  of  Instruction,  School  District  of  Phialdelphia , Board  of  Public 
Education.  School  Years  1963-64,  1964-65,  1965-66,  1966-67  and  1967-68. 


EXISTING  IMAGE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


The  Vocational  Education  Division  in  Philadelphia,  as  in  most  big 
cities,  has  increased  its  effort  to  extend  and  improve  the  image  of  voca- 
tional education  throughout  the  community.  The  effectiveness  of  these 
efforts  vary.  Management,  labor  and  lay  groups  who  have  been  in  close 
contact  with  a vocational  program  in  a school  or  schools  generally  are 
complimentary.  Those  groups  who  have  not  had  direct  contact  with  the  pro- 
gram, or  some  phase  of  it,  are  quick  to  question  the  need  for  or  effect- 
iveness of  the  program. 

In  order  to  improve  the  image  of  vocational  education,  continuous 
re-evaluation,  up-grading,  revision  and  expansion  of  the  program  will  be 
necessary.  With  the  existing  work  loads  of  the  staff,  additional  staff 
should  be  provided  with  these  assignments  as  their  prime  responsibilities. 

The  vocational  administration  of  Philadelphia  has  made  genuine 
efforts  to  improve  the  image,  but  on  a piecemeal  basis.  A more  systematic 
approach  to  the  whole  problem  will  assist  in  the  improvement  of  the  image. 


THE  GREAT  CITIES  POSITION  ON  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 


General  principles  and  critical  issues  in  occupational  education 
were  identified  in  a position  statement  in  1968  by  the  Research  Council 
of  the  Great  Council  of  the  Great  Cities  Program  for  School  Improvement. 
Since  the  preparation  of  the  position  paper  involved  the  vocational  educa- 
tion administrative  leadership  of  the  sixteen  largest  cities  including 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  in  the  United  States,  it  was  deemed  to  be  quite 
important  to  include  their  findings  in  this  report  in  behalf  of  expanded 
and  improved  vocational  and  technical  education  in  large  cities. 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 


The  challenge  to  provide  relevant,  broad,  and  improved  programs 
for  preparing  youth  and  adults  for  the  world  of  work  is  urgent  in  the 
Great  Cities  of  our  nation.  As  school  districts  begin  to  structure, 
develop  and  implement  appropriate  programs,  the  following  general  prin- 
ciples should  guide  their  efforts: 

1.  Programs  of  occupational  education  must  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  educational  process;  they  must  be  embraced  in  the 
total  program  of  education.  For  many  individuals,  occupa- 
tional education  can  serve  as  a motivation il  force  for  deve- 
loping academic  skills  as  well  as  desirable  personal  and 
social  attitudes. 

2.  Occupational  education  must  be  sufficiently  broad  and  varied 
in  scope  and  be  offered  at  all  levels  of  career  preparation 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  youth. 
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3.  Occupational  education  must  develop  from  a broad  base  in 
the  early  years  to  more  specialized  programs  in  later  years 
as  individual  interests  and  needs  are  identified. 

4.  Occupational  education  must  provide  opportunities  for  con- 
tinuing programs  beyond  the  secondary  school  level  to  encou- 
rage upward  social  and  economic  mobility  and  to  provide  moti- 
vation for  adequate  career  development. 

5.  Organization  of  programs  of  occupational  education  in  the 
school  system  must  be  determined  by  its  effectiveness  in 
realistically  serving  the  individual  needs  of  the  students 
enrolled . 

6.  Community  involvement  should  be  encouraged  to  promote  under- 
standing and  support  of  the  entire  educational  enterprise 
and  to  assure  that  programs  are  timely  and  relevant. 


CRITICAL  ISSUES 


.The  following  critical  issues  must  be  resolved: 

1.  The  distribution  of  federal  and  state  assistance  must  be 
achieved  in  a manner  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  large 
cities  for  occupational  education. 

2.  Costly  duplication  and  fragmentation  of  services  should 
be  avoided. 

3.  Effective  occupational  programs  to  serve  all  youth  and  adults 
must  be  strengthened. 

4.  Urban  school  districts  should  be  assured  greater  participation 
in  the  development  of  state  plans  for  occupational  education. 

5.  Kore  occupationally  oriented  education  should  be  provided  at  . 
earlier  ages. 

6.  More  research  and  development  in  curriculum  and  instructional 
methods  must  be  provided. 

7.  Cooperative  relationships  should  be  strengthened  among  colleges, 
universities,  research  agencies  and  school  districts  for  the 
improvement  of  significant  aspects  of  occupational  education. 

8.  Occupational  information  and  guidance  services  must  be  extended 
and  improved. 

9.  An  adequate  level  of  financial  support  is  required  to  expand 
occupational  education  opportunities  and  to  up-grade  the  quality 
of  programs. 
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PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 


The  Great  Cities  Research  Council  also  developed  a broad  plan  of 
action  for  program  development  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  critical  issues 
through  a cohesive,  unified,  approach.  Some  excerpts  from  the  statements 
of  the  program  of  action  are  as  follows: 

o The  Research  Council  will  plan  and  coordinate  a program  of 

action,  research  and  innovation  in  the  area  of  occupational 
education, 

o The  Research  Council  believes  that  high  priority  should  be 
given  to  the  development  of  occupational  programs  for  youth 
and  adults  with  special  needs.  In  light  of  current  national 
interest  in  job  training  and  the  economic  problems  of  minority 
groups,  we  must  engage  in  immediate  and  extensive  program  de- 
velopment to  meet  these  needs. 

o Another  high  priority  should  be  assigned  to  the  development  of 
projects  relating  to  cooperative  involvement  of  the  community. 
Industry,  business,  labor,  and  community  agencies  or  groups 
representing  grass  roots  interests  must  be  involved  in  programs 
of  occupational  education.  School  districts  should  not  abdicate 
their  responsibility  in  the  area  of  occupational  education  since 
they  have  the  expertise  and  facilities  for  this  purpose.  Never- 
theless, a means  must  be  found  for  involving  community  groups  in 
the  planning  and  development  of  occupational  education  programs. 
While  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  cooperative  programs 
with  business,  industry,  and  labor,  a major  challenge  exists  in 
iiivolvement  of  grass  roots  community  groups. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Cities  have  had  on-going  vocational  education  programs  on 
multiability  levels  which  have  provided  opportunities  for  youth  with  special 
needs,  the  average"  and  the  vocationally  talented.  Continuation  of  many  of 
t ese  programs  is  just  as  important  as  new  programs  or  innovations.  The  on- 
going programs  have  not  been  static  as  often  claimed  in  criticisms,  most  of 
them  have  been  extended,  up-graded  and  changed  to  meet  the  changing  needs 
of  the  student,  business  and  industry.  Innovations  are  occurring  and  need 
to  be  accelerated  to  service  all  youth  and  adults  with  vocational-technical 
education  needs.  Encouragement  by  the  State  of  new  programs,  innovations, 

and  development  of  broad  coverage  in  the  comprehensive  high  school  is  essential 
and  should  be  financially  assisted. 

As  in  many  other  large  cities  of  the  nation,  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  vocational  education  program  statistical  and  financial  data 
that  was  related  to  the  vast  and  complex  educational  problems  and  to  the 
socioeconomic  needs  of  their  population,  young  and  older.  From  the  infor- 
mation that  was  accessible,  it  was  obvious  that  the  contribution  of  the 
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Philadephia  vocational  education  program  to  the  extensive  labor  force 
demands  was  not  very  substantial.  Even  after  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  was  passed  and  funded,  the  enrollments  in  the  Philadelphia 
program  grew  very  little.  The  lack  of  expansfjn  of  the  program  seemed 
to  have  been  due  largely  to  an  inability  of  the  city  school  board  and  the 
administration  to  develop  and  agree  upon  a basic  philosophy  of  vocational 
education  and  the  essential  policies  and  procedures  to  implement  the  num- 
ber and  kinds  of  programs  that  would  best  serve  the  youth  and  adults  of 
the  city. 

Another  serious  problem  was  observed  in  the  history  of  inadequate 
communication  between  the  school  district  and  the  Bureau  of  Vocational, 
and  Continuing  Education  in  Harrisburg  about  serious  vocational  education 
programs  and  problems  in  the  city.  No  joint  organized  planning  efforts, 
short  or  long  term  were  evidenced. 

Recently,  however,  encouraging  steps  have  been  taken  to  expand  the 
vocational  education  program  both  in  the  number  of  participating  schools  as 
well  as  in  a greater  number  and  variety  of  occupational  offerings.  New 
shops  and  rehabilitation  of  equipment  will  be  a part  of  the  capital  program. 
Also,  steps  are  being  taken  to  re-examine  the  organization  of  vocational 
education  in  Philadelphia. 

The  vocational  education  program  in  Pittsburgh  made  great  strides 
in  serving  many  more  youths  in  high  school  as  a result  of  adoption  and 
implementation  of  the  occupational,  vocational  and  technical  education 
(OVT)  concept.  Although  there  were  differences  of  opinion  particularly 
among  vocational  educators,  OVT  in  its  complete  operation  is  an  excellent 
device  to  make  secondary  education  more  relevant  to  many  student  needs. 

Much  of  the  excellent  program  development  was  due  to  the  city  school 
organization  of  vocational  education  which  provided  for  quality  leadership 
at  a high  administrative  level. 

Communication  between  the  Pittsburgh  School  District  and  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Continuing  Education  was  much  improved 
over  the  last  five  years  but  there  are  still  gaps  which  could  be  filled  by 
some  reorganization  of  field  service  out  of  the  State  office. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS . It  is  recommended  that  vocational  education  field  offices 
with  qualified  staff  be  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical, 
and  Continuing  Education  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  to 
provide  for  direct  and  continuous  program  communication  and  service.  This 
seems  altogether  appropriate  and  necessary  because  a large  bulk  of  the 
Pennsylvania  population  and  the  work  force  are  located  in  the  two  large 
cities. 


it  is  recommended  that  the  following  needs  should  be  met  in  the 
Philadelphia  program: 

1.  An  increased  central  office  staff  to  assist  in  administering 
and  supervising  the  city’s  extensive  and  complex  program  and 
problems . 

2.  More  adequate  local  and  State  financial  and  professional 
help  in  services  and  activities  such  as,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, and  revision,  program  evaluation,  staff  leadership 
development  and  in-service  teacher  training. 

3.  Greater  support  for  innovative  and  exemplary  programs,  par- 
ticularly to  expand  and  improve  the  program  services  for  the 
many  socioeconomic  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults  of  the  city. 

It  is  recommended  that  both  cities,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
office,  set  up  evaluation  criteria  and  procedures  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
new  evaluation  requirements  of  P.L.  90-576  and  the  new  State  Advisory 
Council. 
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SECTION  VI— SPECIAL  STUDIES 


CHAPTER  XEII 

SPECIAL  SOCIOECONOMIC  NEEDS 


The  poor,  the  needy,  and  the  huddled  masses  of  humanity 
afflicted  with  diverse  handicaps  have  long  been  the  concern  of  America. 
In  spite  of  the  concern,  pockets  of  poverty  abound  in  our  affluent 
society.  Continuing  unemplojrnient  in  the  urban  and  rural  sectors  of  the 
United  States  is  cause  for  alarm  as  rising  costs  of  living  put 
increased  strain  upon  the  limited  resources  available  to  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed. 

Departments  of  the  Federal  government,  alerted  to  the  serious 
nature  of  human  problems,  have  attempted  in  a variety  of  ways  to  bring 
relief  to  the  people  involved.  Little  agreement  has  been  reached  on 
the  best  and  most  efficient  way  to  provide  assistance.  The  key  is  to 
remember  that  any  program  must  emphasize  its  dual  aspects — to  render 
immediate  service  by  providing  jobs  and  realistic  job  training 
opportunities  while  looking  toward  the  long  term  benefits  accruing  to 
program  participants  through  the  slower  process  of  education. 

A mandate  to  serve  the  socioeconomically  disadvantaged  was 
given  to  vocational  education  when  congress  enacted  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  Barbara  H.  Kemp,  program  specialist  with  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  indicated  that  damage  to  the 
reputation  of  vocational  educators  comes  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  been  doing  their  part  in  the  education  of  all  persons  who  could 
benefit  from  vocational  education.  The  identity  and  location  of 
persons  in  need  of  such  instruction  is  often  obscured  by  the  biases  of 
individuals  empowered  with  the.  responsibility  to  develop,  organize,  and 
administer  suitable  programs. 

It  seems  fruitless  to  haggle  about  a suitable  definition  of  the 
socioeconomically  disadvantaged  that  everyone  will  accept  when  there  is 
urgency  to  help  so  many  people.  Special  needs  programs  should  provide 
appropriate  relevart  occupational  instruction  for  persons  who  are 
educationally  deficient,  physically  handicapped,  genetically  mentally 
retarded  or  brain  damaged,  emotionally  or  psychologically  disturbed, 
slow  learners,  and  those  from  low  income  areas.  Poverty  knows  no  race. 
Over  50  percent  of  this  country's  poor  live  in  rural  areas.  At  the 
same  time  negro  unemployment  is  double  that  of  whites. 


ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  POVERTY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Federal  Social  Security  Administration  defines  poverty 
generally  as  an  annual  income  less  than  $3335  for  a non— farm  household 
of  four  persons.  The  poverty  level  for  a farm  household  of  four  persons 
is  70  percent  of  that  figure.  The  income  level  is  adjusted  for  larger 
or  smaller  households . 
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The  1966  figure  for  poor  families  in  the  United  States 
represented  a significant  improvement  over  1960,  the  ratio  of  poor 
families  to  total  families  in  the  country  falling  from  18.9  percent 
to  13.4  percent  during  the  period.  This  reduction  in  poor  families 
by  30  percent  was  hardly  touched  in  Pennsylvania,  where  a mere  four 
percent  of  poor  families  made  an  exit  from  poverty  during  1960-66. 

The  number  of  poor  families  in  Pennsylvania  (OEO  county  profiles) 
dropped  from  13.9  percent  in  1960  to  only  13.4  percent  in  1966, 
amounting  to  a mere  5,000  families. 

The  reasons  for  this  scant  decline  of  poverty  in  the  face  of 
the  national  improvement  lie  importantly  in  Pennsylvania *s  economic 
structure— and  the  resulting  effects  on  employment.  Unemployment  of 
a chronic  nature  has  typified  Pennsylvania *s  economy,  with  a 
state-wide  unemployment  rate  that  averaged  7.2  percent  during  the 
15-year  period  1950-64.  During  the  same  period  the  national  rate  of 
unemployment  averaged  4.9  percent.  Pennsylvania *s  unemplo3rment  rate 
was  nearly  50  percent  higher  than  the  national  average  until  1964, 
although  both  rates,  Pennsylvanians  and  the  United  States*,  converged 
to  a level  of  less  than  four  percent  after  1964.  Wore  detailed 
analysis  of  the  Pennsylvania  economy  was  discussed  in  Chapter  IV. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  POVEPJT 

It  is  understandable  that  the  rate  of  unemployment  during 
1950-64  would  have  been  high  in  Pennsylvania  given  the  difficulties  of 
economic  structure  and  the  national  deficiency  of  aggregate  demand. 

Even  after  the  level  of  aggregate  demand  improved  in  the  sixties  and 
the  overall  rate  of  unemployment  receded  in  Pennsylvania  dropping  from 
4.4  percent  in  1965  to  3.4  percent  in  1966  and  1967,  and  down  further 
to  3.2  percent  in  1968— the  rate  of  exit  out  of  poverty  did  not  undergo 
any  material  change  (data  of  1966) . This  seeming  paradox,  the 
s tationariness  of  poverty  despite  a lower  rate  of  unemployment,  is  due 
to  the  use  of  the  global  average  in  the  traditional  measure  of 
unemployment.  In  recent  years,  despite  a low  state— wide  average  rate 
of  unemployment,  substantial  segments  of  Pennsylvania *s  population 
suffered  recession  rates  of  unemployment.  In  early  1968,  when  Pennsyl— 
vania*s  average  rate  of  unemployment  was  a modest  3.4  percent,  27  out 
of  Pennsylvania *s  67  counties  (or  40  percent  of  the  counties)  had 
unemployment  rates  greater  than  five  percent  while  17  counties  had 
unemployment  rates  that  were  greater  than  6.5  percent. 

Geographically,  the  high  unemployment  rates  were  extensively 
scattered  throughout  Appalachia  Pennsylvania.  The  counties  to  which 
they  applied  had  a labor  force  count  in  1963  of  about  700,000  persons, 
or  16  percent  of  the  state *s  total  labor  force  of  4,400,000  persons. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  areas  in  Pennsylvania  which  contain 
the  largest  number  of  reported  unempJ.oyed,  as  contrasted  with  areas  in 
Appalachia  Pennsylvania  which  have  the  highest  rates  of  unemployed,  the 
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large  urban  places  of  the  state  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  reported 
unenq>loyed.  When  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  state  had  fallen  to 
2.7  percent  last  October,  the  total  number  of  reported  unemployed  was 
131,000  persons.  Of  this  total  60  percent,  or  79,000  persons,  resided 
in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  labor  market  areas.  Another  25  percent, 
or  32,500  persons,  were  located  in  Pennsylvania's  ten  major  labor  market 
areas  (an  average  of  3,250  persons  per  area). 

Special  pockets  of  employment  adversity  no.,  appearing  in  the 
county-by-county  data  have  been  uncovered  by  ^ hoc  household  survey 
techniques.  A Department  of  Labor  survey  of  the  slum  area  of  North 
Philadelphia,  made  at  a time  in  1966  when  the  reported  rate  of  unemployment 
in  the  United  States  was  3.7  percent,  and  was  only  2.8  percent  for  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Philadelphia,  turned  up  an  unemployment  rate  of 
11  percent.  The  population  of  the  slum  was  nearly  100,000,  and  the 
percentage  of  non-white  population  in  the  area,  virtually  all  of  them 
Negroes,  was  89  percent.  (Of  the  total  Negro  population  of  one  million 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1966,  more  than  60  percent  resided  in  Philadelphia 
county  and  another  15  percent  in  Allegheny  county.)  The  Department  of 
Labor  survey  showed  that  the  unemployment  rate  for  teenagers  was  27  percent. 

The  traditional  measure  of  unemployment — even  when  the  statistics 
are  considered  at  the  county  level  and  account  is  taken  of  special 
pockets  of  unemployment — does  not  serve  to  encompass  even  roughly  the 
numbers  of  people  living  in  poverty.  If  all  the  reported  1966  unemployed 
of  163,000  persons  in  Pennsylvania  were  family  heads,  they  would  still 
not  account  ror  the  number  of  families  living  in  poverty.  In  Pennsylvania 
in  1966  the  number  of  families  in  poverty  was  2.6  times  the  number  of 
reported  unenq)loyed.  All  families  in  poverty  in  1966  numbered  419,000 
out  of  a total  of  3,000,000  families  in  the  state. 

To  in5>rove  the  count  so  there  is  a better  match  between  people 
with  employment-related  problems  and  the  nunibers  of  people  in  poverty,  the 
concept  of  siibemployment  is  useful.  Besides  counting  unemployment  as 
traditionally  measured,  the  concept  covers  other  factors  which  pertain  to 
jobs  and  income,  mainly  the  special  problems  of  underemployment,  low-wage 
employment  and  labor  force  non-participation  (those  who  give  up  hope  of 
finding  work  in  the  age  bracket  20  to  64) . When  these  factors  are  taken 
into  account — in  respect  to  a few  areas  where  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
gather  the  statistics — the  position  of  the  individuals  concerned  is  seen 
to  be  desperate.  The  Department  of  Labor  survey  of  the  slum  area  of  North 
Philadelphia  in  1966  showed  a staggering  rate  of  subemployment  amounting 
to  34  percent  in  comparison  with  an  unemployment  rate  of  11  percent  in 
the  slum.  In  terms  of  sub employment  conditions  one  out  of  every  three 
residents  of  the  slum  had  a serious  employment  problem. 


CONCENTRATIONS  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  POVERTY 


The  difficulty  of  making  an  exit  out  of  poverty  in  Pennsylvania, 
measured  by  the  experience  of  1960-66,  has  been  supported  by  material  on 
Pennsylvania's  economic  structure,  which  has  an  adverse  mix  of  industries 
and  a decreasing  share  of  employment  growth  in  industry.  In  the 
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circumstances,  employment  opportunities  do  not  abound  and  those  who 
stand  last  in  the  job  queue  tend  to  remain  there.  This  is  borne  out  by 
unen5>lo3^ent  data  in  Pennsylvania  covering  the  chronicity  and 
excessiveness  of  un employment  (by  national  standards)  and  a distinction 
has  been  drawn  between  the  very  high  rates  of  unemployment  throughout 
Appalachia  Pennsylvania  and  the  aggregations  of  unemployment  in  the 
large  urban  labor  markets.  The  distinction  is  one  between  high  rates 
and  small  actual  numbers  of  unemployed  in  certain  areas  (Appalachia) 
and  low  rates  and  large  numbers  of  unemployed  in  other  areas  (urban 
labor  market  areas) . The  same  distinction  applies  to  the  poverty 
families  of  Pennsylvania. 

Data  on  poverty  families  in  Pennsylvania  show  that  poor 
families  amounted  to  13.9  percent  of  total  families  in  1966,  whidi  was 
slightly  higher  than  the  same  ratio  for  the  United  States  in  1966 
(13.4  percent).  However,  the  incidence  of  poor  families  was  higher  in 
the  Appalachian  part  of  Pennsylvania  than  in  either  Pennsylvania  as 
a whole  or  in  the  United  States.  In  Appalachia  Pennsylvania  poor 
families  constituted  16.3  percent  of  that  region’s  families.  The  ratio 
of  16.3  percent  in  Appalachia  compares  with  11.4  percent  in  the 
non-Appalachian  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  indicates  the  rate  of  poverty 
was  43  percent  higher  in  Appalachia  than  in  non-Appalachia. 

TABLE  129 

FAMILY  POVERTY  IN  1966:  PENNSYLVANIA 


(1)  (2)  Column  (2) 

as  a percent 

All  Families  % Poor  Families  % of  Column  (1) 


Appalachia  Pennsylvania 

1,525,759 

50.8 

250,343 

59.8 

16.3 

Non-Appalachia  Pennsylvania 

1,476,136 

49.2 

169,018 

40.2 

11.4 

Total 

3,001,895 

100.0 

419,361 

100.0 

13.9 

At  a level  of  Appalachia  and  non-Appalachia  there  is  not  much  to 
choose  from  as  between  rates  of  poverty  and  concentrations  of  poverty.  The 
poverty  rate  (ratio  of  poor  families  to  total  families)  is  43  percent  higher 
in  Appalachia  than  in  non-Appalachia,  and  the  concentration  of  poverty 
(absolute  nunbers  of  poor  families)  is  50  percent  higher  in  Appalachia  than 
in  non-Appalachia. 

But  when  the  level  of  geographic  detail  is  reduced  to  counties, 
clear-cut  differences  emerge  between  rates  of  poverty  and  the  distribution 
or  concentration  of  poverty.  The  rate  of  poverty  in  38  of  Pennsylvania’s  67 
counties  was  relatively  very  high  in  1966  as  shown  in  Table  . In  eight 
counties  the  ratio  of  poor  families  to  total  families  was  25  percent  or  more. 
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In  30  counties  the  ratio  was  between  17  and  25  percent.  In  short, 
55  percent  or  38  counties  of  Pennsylvania * s counties  had  very  high 
rates  of  poverty  in  1966.  (Of  these,  36  counties  were  located  in 
Appalachia  Pennsylvania)  On  the  other  hand,  these  same  38  high- 
rate  poverty  counties  contained  only  35  percent  of  the  State *s 
poverty  families  (146,000  out  of  419,000  poor  families). 

TABLE  130 

POVERTY  RATES  1966:  RATIO  OF  POOR  FAMILIES 

TO  TOTAL  FAMILIES  


Number  of 
Counties 

Poor 

Families 

(First  tier) 

8 

25,816 

(Second  tier) 

30 

120,047 

(Third  tier) 

26 

247,696 

(Fourth  tier) 

3 

25,802 

Total 

67 

419,361 

Poverty  Rate:  Average 

Range  Poverty  Rate 


25% 

or  more 

27.5 

17% 

to  24.9% 

20.3 

10% 

to  16.9% 

13.7 

Less 

than  10% 

6.6 

Looking  at  Pennsylvania  poverty  families  in  1966  from  the  point 
of  view  of  concentrations  rather  than  rates,  it  turns  out  that  two-thirds 
of  the  poverty  families,  or  nearly  270,000  families,  lived  in  16  counties. 
Only  four  of  these  16  counties — Cambria,  Fayette,  Lackawanna  and 
Schuylkill — were  in  the  high  rate  grouping  of  38  counties  (second  tier) 
and  all  four  of  them  were  in  Appalachia.  All  of  the  16  counties  had 
eight  thousand  or  more  poor  families.  This  seems  to  be  a convenient 
"break"  point.  The  rest  of  the  counties  in  the  state  fall  below  6,800 
^d  many  are  much  below  this.  See  Table  131 
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TABLE  131 


PENNSYLVANIA  COUNTIES  WITH  LARGEST  NUMBER  OF  POVERTY  FA^gLIES  1966 


Families 

in  Poverty 

County 

All  Families 

Number 

% of  Total 

Philadelphia  (Non-Appalachia) 

515,175 

74,185 

14.4 

Allegheny  (Appalachia) 

422,199 

47,708 

11.3 

Luzerne  (Appalachia) 

87,958 

18,647 

21.2 

Westmoreland  (Appalachia) 

93,828 

13,417 

14.3 

Lackawanna  (Appalachia) 

59,347 

11,276 

19.0 

Fayette  (Appalachia) 

40,280 

11,117 

27.6 

Delaware  (Non-Appalachia) 

153,277 

10,576 

6.9 

Cambria  (Appalachia) 

49,836 

11,064 

22.2 

Lancaster  (Non-Appalachia) 

76,714 

9,589 

12.5 

Schuylkill  (Appalachia) 

43,803 

9,374 

21.4 

Erie  (Appalachia) 

66,300 

8,884 

13.4 

Berks  (Non-Appalachia) 

80,096 

8,811 

11.0 

Washington  (Appalachia) 

56,629 

8,777 

15.5 

York  (Non -Appalachia) 

68,836 

8,604 

12.5 

Montgomery  (Non-Appalachia) 

150,637 

8,436 

5.6 

Dauphin  (Non-Appalachia) 

59,860 

8,141 

13.6 

Sub -Total 

2,024,775 

268,606 

All  Other  Counties 

977,120 

150,755 

GRAND  TOTAL 

3,001,895 

419,361 

13.9 
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The  two  counties  with  the  largest  number  of  poor  families 
were  Philadelphia  County  (which  is  coterminous  with  the  city  of 
Philadelphia)  and  Allegheny  County  Cwhich  includes  Pittsburgh) . 
Together  these  two  counties  accounted  for  122,000  poor  families  or 
30  percent  of  all  poor  families  in  the  state.  Philadelphia  County 
alone  had  74,000  poor  families,  or  18  percent  of  total  poor  families. 
Data  on  poor  families  in  Allegheny  County  do  not  separate  out  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  but  if  the  number  of  poor  families  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  is  the  same  as  the  city-county  population  ratio  (37  percent 
in  I960),  poor  families  would  nunber  about  17,000  in  the  city.  Between 
them,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  account  for  one-fifth  of  the  poor 
families  of  Pennsylvania. 

Of  the  other  14  counties  with  the  remaining  bulk  of  poor 
families,  eight  are  scattered  throughout  Appalachia  Pennsylvania 
(Cambria,  Erie,  Fayette,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Schuylkill,  Washington, 
Westmoreland),  and  six  counties  are  located  in  non-Appalachia 
Pennsylvania  (Berks,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Montgomery,  York). 
Kie  numbers  in  poverty  in  these  counties  are  much  higher  than  elsewhere 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  average  number  of  poor  families  in  the  eight 
counties  of  Appalachia  was  11,570  in  1966  and  in  the  six  counties  of 
non-Appalachia  the  average  number  of  poor  families  was  9,026. 

In  contrast,  reverting  to  the  38  counties  which  are  prominent 
for  their  high  rates  of  poverty  (the  "unconcentrated”  counties)  eight 
of  them  with  the  highest  poverty  rates  had  a relatively  low  average 
number  of  poor  families,  amounting  to  3,227  per  county.  In  the  next 
tier  of  hig^  rate  counties  (30  of  them)  the  average  number  of  poor 
families  was  still  only  3,784  per  county. 


HIGH  BATEf  VS  HIGH  NUMBERS  OF  POVERTY 

The  demands  of  high  rate  poverty  and  the  demands  of  high 
concentration  poverty  need  resolution.  If  high  poverty  rates  alone 
were  con5)elling,  interest  and  attention  would  focus  on  38  counties 
of  which  36  are  in  Appalachia  and  two  in  non-Appalachia.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  high  concentration  poverty  alone  were  compelling,  interest 
and  attention  would  focus  on  16  counties,  nine  of  them  in  Appalachia 
and  seven  in  non— Appalachia.  In  the  first  case,  that  of  high  poverty 
rates,  such  urban  centers  as  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  would  be 
ignored.  In  the  second  case,  that  of  high  concentrations,  they  would 
be  given  priority.  Neither  of  these  extremes  offers  a sufficient 
basis  for  determining  priorities.  What  has  to  be  added  to  an  appro- 
priate mixture  of  high  rates  and  high  concentrations  are  other 
characteristics  of  poverty,  those  that  go  beyond  the  income  definition 
of  poverty.  Then  it  will  be  possible  to  consider  the  relative  degree 
of  seriousness  of  poverty  in  one  place  as  compared  to  another. 

The  characteristics  include  the  elements  of  sub employment — 
that  is,  from  the  locus  of  county  poverty  the  characteristics  would 
include  the  miatch  of  unemployment  and  poverty  and  the  lowness  of 
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wages  and,  apart  from  these  two  aspects  of  sub employment,  there  are 
demographic  characteristics.  Weighing  these  characteristics, 
economic  and  demographic,  in  the  context  of  the  highest  rates  of 
poverty  and  the  highest  concentrations  of  poverty,  will  enable  us  to 
establish  degrees  of  seriousness  of  poverty.  In  turn  this  will 
offer  a basis  for  priorities  in  regard  to  the  physical  location  of 
program  effort  and  the  allocation  of  program  funds. 


MTCH  OF  POVERTY  AND  UNE^^PLOYMENT 


It  seems  reasonable  as  a poverty  base  to  add  the  first 
tier  of  high-rate  poverty  counties  (8)  to  the  16  counties  where  the 
bulk  of  poverty  families  live.  One  of  these  (Fayette)  is  already  in 
the  16-county  grouping.  The  other  seven,  as  in  the  case  of  Fayette, 
are  above  the  25  percent  poverty  rate.  All  are  in  Appalachia. 

TABLE  132 

EIGHT  COUNTIES  WITH  HIGHEST  RATES  OF  POVERTY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Number  of  Percent  of  Totcil 

Poor  Families  Families  in  County 


Fulton  (Appalachia) 

816 

30.5 

Somerset  (Appalachia) 

5,535 

28.6 

Huntingdon  (Appalachia) 

2,738 

28.3 

Fayette  (Appalachia) 

11,117 

27.6 

Juniata  (Appalachia) 

1,137 

27.1 

Bedford  (Appalachia) 

2,965 

26.2 

Wyoming  (Appalachia) 

8,604 

26.3 

Sullivan  (Appalachia) 

387 

25.8 

Adding  the  seven  high-rate  counties  shown  above  to  the  16 
counties  having  the  bulk  of  poverty  (in  terms  of  family  numbers)  makes 
a total  of  23  counties.  Together  these  23  counties  contain  283,305 
poor  families  out  of  a state-wide  total  of  419,000  families  (68  percent 
of  the  total) . 
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In  like  manner,  a summation  can  be  made  of  areas  with  high 
rates  of  unemployment  and  high  concentrations  of  unemployment.  The 
high  nunbers  of  unemployed  in  1966  were  to  be  found  in  12  counties 
which  had  74  percent  of  total  unemployment  (121,000  unemployed  out 
of  163,000  unemployed  in  the  state)  and  the  high  rates  of  unemployed, 
ranging  from  6 to  7 percent,  were  to  be  found  in  4 counties,  of  which 
one  was  in  the  12-county  high  numbers  group.  To  facilitate  reference 
to  the  counties  of  significant  unemployment  in  1966,  a listing  of  the 
counties  concerned  is  provided  below,  together  with  a listing  of 
counties  with  significant  poverty,  i.e.,  counties  having  high  rates 
and  high  concentrations  of  poverty.  Counties  having  both  significant 
poverty  and  significant  unen5)loyment  are  "lined  up"  with  dots  (...). 

TABLE  133 

SIGNIFICANT  POVERTY  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  COUNTIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Significant  Significant 

Poverty  Unemployment 

(%  equals  high  rate)  (#  equals  high  number) 

Non-Appalachia 


Philadelphia  (#) 
Dauphin  (#)  . . . . 

Berks  (#)  

Delaware  (#)  . . . 
Lancaster  (#)  .. 
Montgomery  (#) 
York  (#) 


Philadelphia  (#) 
Dauphin 
Cucberland  (#) 
Northampton  (#) 
Lehigh  (#) 


Appaladiia 


Allegheny  (#)  . . 
Fayette  (#,%)  .. 
Lackawanna  (#)  . 
Cambria  (#)  . . . . 
Luzerne  (#)  . . . . 
Schuylkill  (%) . . 
Somerset  (%)  . . . 
Bedford  (%)  .... 
Wyoming  (%)  . . . . 

Erie  (#)  

Washington  (#)  . 
Wes  tmo  r el and  (# ) 
Fulton  (%) 
Huntington  (%) 
Juniata  (%) 
Sullivan  (%) 


Allegheny  (#) 
Fayette  (%) 
Lackawanna  (#) 
Cambria  (#) 
Luzerne  (#) 
Schuylkill  (%) 
Somerset  (#) 
Bedford  (%) 
Wyoming  (%) 
Blair  (#,%) 
Perry  (#) 
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Of  the  16  counties  with  significant  unemployment,  ten  counties 
are  the  same  as  those  with  significant  poverty — ^Dauphin,  Bedford, 
Cambria,  Somerset,  Philadelphia,  Allegheny,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne, 
Fayette,  and  Wyoming.  If  the  balance  of  significant  unemployment 
counties — five  in  number — ^Blair,  Lehigh,  Northampton,  Perry,  and 
Cudberland — are  added  to  the  23  counties  in  the  poverty  base,  the 
number  of  counties  deserving  priority  attention  in  Pennsylvania  would 
rise  to  28. 


SUBEMPLOYMENT  AND  POVERTY 


The  development  of  a satisfactory  measure  of  subemployment 
has  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of  adequate  data  on  labor  force 
non-participation  and  part-time  employment  such  that  at  present  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  is  confining  the  measure  of  sub- 
employment only  to  a substandard  eu^loyment-eamings  situation — that 
is,  workers  unemployed  15  or  more  weeks  during  the  year  and  those 
who  made  less  than  $3,000  for  year-round  full-time  work. 

The  unemployment  aspect  of  poverty  in  Pennsylvania  has  been 
discussed  above,  together  with  the  geographical  identification  of 
unemployment  and  poverty.  Data  on  substandard  earnings  would  aid  in 
assessing  the  criticality  of  poverty  and  its  dimensions  but  the 
necessary  data,  including  an  adequate  breakdown  of  low-wage  occu- 
pations, are  not  available.  Available  data — all  on  a state-wide 
basis — include  only  occupations  which  are  covered  by  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Law.  For  the  year  1967,  a total  of  214,861  employees  in 
four  occupations  had  earnings  at  or  near  the  poverty  level. 

TABLE  134 


WAGES  AND  EMPLOYMENT  IN  LOW-WAGE  INDUSTRIES  1967:  PENNSYLVANIA 


Employment 

Percent  of 
Covered  Employment 

Average 
Annual  Wage 

Average  State  Employment  1967 

4,673,000 

Covered  State  Employment  1967 

3,266,000 

100.0 

Retail  Trade — Eating  & 
Drinking  Places 

118,732 

3.6 

$2,309 

Hotels,  Rooming  Houses,  etc. 

31,914 

1.0 

2,829 

Motion  Pictures 

7,185 

0.2 

2,633 

Amusement  & Recreation  Service  23,454 

0.7 

3,396 

Nonprofit  Organizations 

33,576 

1.0 

3,012 

Other 

3,051,229 

93.5 

The  situation  for  farm  workers  in  Pennsylvania  is  somewhat 
better  than  that  of  workers  in  Pc-insylvania's  low-wage  urban  industries 
(comparing  farm  and  urban  money  wages  alone,  without  regard  to  living 
costs).  The  average  weekly  farm  wage  without  board  or  room  was  $67.50 
per  week  in  1968,  which  was  $3,500  per  annum  on  the  basis  of  a 52— week 
year.  (In  nearby  New  York  and  New  Jersey  the  corresponding  weekly 
figure  was  $79.00  and  $75.75,  respectively.)  With  an  average  as  low  as 
$67.50  per  week  in  Pennsylvania  it  can  be  expected  that  a substantial 
number  of  workers  would  fall  below  the  average,  just  as  some  would  be 
above  the  average.  From  the  point  of  view  of  poverty,  the  lowness  of 
the  average  wage  on  Pennsylvania’s  farms  indicates  that  pockets  of 
poverty  exist  among  the  state’s  agricultural  workers  (numbering  85,000 
in  1966) . 


DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS 


Only  scattered  statistics  are  available  on  a county  basis  to 
illustrate  the  demographic  disadvantages  of  poverty  groups.  One  measure 
of  educational  attainment  shows  the  extent  of  functional  illiteracy, 
defined  as  applying  to  persons  25  years  of  age  or  more  who  have  completed 
less  than  five  years  of  school.  The  national  average  of  functional 
illiteracy  (the  percentage  of  the  total  population  which  was  functionally 
illiterate)  was  8.4  percent  in  1960.  In  Pennsylvania  in  1960,  12 
counties  were  above  the  national  average  and  most  of  them  were  in  the 
significant  poverty-unemployment  grouping. 

One  other  statistic  of  importance  indicates  that  of  the  nation’s 
five  largest  cities.  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  had  the  highest  rate  of  high  school  dropouts 
in  1963.  The  average  of  the  five  cities  was  24  percent  and  the 
Philadelphia  rate  was  46.6  percent.  Correspondingly,  a Department  of 
Labor  survey  of  12  slum  areas  in  1966,  including  North  Ph^-ladelphia, 
showed  the  worst  unemployment  was  among  14—19  year  olds  and  the  highest 
rate  was  in  North  Philadelphia,  at  a rate  of  36  percent  of  the  teenage 
population. 

Looking  at  certain  characteristics  of  all  families  and  poor 
families  in  Pennsylvania  for  1960,  certain  conclusions  of  a state-wide 
nature  are  readily  evident,  most  prominently,  that  among  certain  groups* 
there  are  substantial  concentrations  of  poverty,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  table. 


TABLE  135 


SELECTED  CHAEACTERISTICS  OF  ALL  FAMILIES  AND  POOR  FAMILIES 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  1969 


Selected  Characteris tics 


(thousands) 

All 

Poor 

All 

Poor 

Families 

Families 

Families 

Famili< 

Total 

2,903 

488 

100 

100 

Color  of  Family 

White 

2,713 

427 

93 

88 

Non-White 

190 

61 

7 

12 

Residence  of  Family 

Rural  Farm 

87 

29 

30 

6 

Rural  Non-Farm 

725 

140 

25 

29 

Urban 

2,091 

319 

45 

65 

Sex  of  Head 
Male 

2,614 

362 

90 

74 

"Female 

289 

126 

10 

26 

Age  of  Head 

Under  35  years 

651 

99 

22 

20 

35-44  years 

714 

74 

25 

13 

45-64  years 

1,123 

146 

39 

30 

65  years  and  over 

415 

169 

14 

37 

Earners  in  Family 

None 

229 

192 

8 

39 

One 

1,443 

230 

50 

47 

Two  or  More 

1,231 

66 

42 

14 

Familes  headed  by  persons  65  years  of  age  and  older  represent  37  percent  of 
poor  families  and  they  appear  among  the  poor  families  2.5  times  as 
frequently  as  they  appear  among  all  far'ilies.  The  last  two  columns  of  the 
table  show  additional  characteristics  of  families  that  appear  more 
frequently  among  poor  families  than  among  all  families;  5 times  in  the 
case  of  poor  families  with  no  earners.  The  table  also  shows,  in  regard 
to  urban  non-white  poor  families,  that  they  appear  more  frequently  amongst 
the  poor  than  amongst  all  families,  1.5  times  for  urban  families  and 
1.7  times  for  non-white  families. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION  FOR  SPECIAL  NEEDS 


Federal  legislation  directing  the  use  of  vocational  education 
funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  with  academic,  socioeconomic,  and 
other  handicaps  appeared  in  1963  with  the  passage  of  P.L.  88-210.  In 
the  language  of  Section  4(a)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  a 
state *s  allotment  under  Section  3 may  be  used,  in  accordance  with  its 
approved  State  Plan,  for  any  or  all  of  the  following  purposes: 

(4)  vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  academic, 

socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them 

from  succeeding  in  the  regular  vocation  education  program; 

Amendments  to  the  Vocation  Education  Act  of  1963  enacted  in  1968 
as  P.L.  90-576  further  emphasized  the  necessity  for  attending  to  the 
needs  of  special  groups  of  persons.  Section  123  covering  "State  Plans" 
makes  it  clear  that  such  plans  must  "set  forth"  in  detail  the  policies 
and  procedures  for  distributing  funds  to  local  educational  agencies  and 
for  the  uses  of  such  funds  that  assure  "(B)  due  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  relative  vocational  education  needs  of  all  population 
groups  in  a1 1 geographic  areas  and  communities  in  the  state,  particularly 
persons  with  academic,  socioeconomic,  mental,  and  physical  handicaps 
that  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  regular  vocational  education 
programs . " 

Grants  or  contracts  may  be  made  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost 
of  "establishing,  operating,  or  evaluating  exemplary  programs  or 
projects  designed  ...  to  broaden  occupational  aspirations  and 
opportunities  for  youths,  with  special  emphasis  given  to  youths  who  have 
academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps"  in  a wide  range  of  activities, 
both  in  and  out  of  school. 

At  least  10  percent  of  eadi  state *s  allotment  of  funds  for 
general  programs  of  vocational  education  are  to  be  used  only  for 
"vocational  education  for  handicapped  persons  who  . . . cannot  succeed 
in  the  regular  vocational  education  program  without  special  assistance 
or  who  require  a modified  vocational  education  program." 

In  addition  to  the  general  vocational  education  funds  that 
may  be  used  for  persons  with  special  needs,  appropriations  of  $40,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1969  and  June  30,  1970 
were  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  "vocational  education  for  persons  who 
have  academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from 
succeeding  in  the  regular  vocational  education  program."  At  least 
15  percent  of  each  staters  funds  in  excess  of  its  base  allotment  is  to 
be  used  for  the  above  described  persons  with  special  needs. 

SPECIAL  NEEDS  PROGRAMS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Vocational  programs  to  meet  special  needs  are  in  evidence 
throughout  the  state.  Estimated  vocational  education  expenditures  in 
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Pennsylvania  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  for  persons  with  special  needs 
were  $997,134,  of  which  $197,134  is  Federal,  $300,000  state,  and 
$500,000  local  funds.  However,  this  represents  less  than  one  percent 
of  the  total  vocational  education  expenditures  for  the  same  period. 

Each  of  the  occupational  areas  of  vocational  education  has 
reported  special  programs  designed  to  meet  some  needs  of  the 
^fferentially  handicapped  students.  A 78  acre  farm  in  West  Philadelphia 
is  the  setting  for  an  agricultural  business  program  accommodating 
stud^ts  with  special  needs.  Improving  the  ability  of  handicapped  youth 
to  live  as  independent  responsible  adults  through  increasing  their  wage 

capacity  is  the  goal  of  a home  economics  program  to  develop 
shills  in  interpersonal  relationships.  Institutional  aides  to  serve 
in  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  child  care  centers,  schools,  and  other 
service  areas  are  being  trained  in  food  service,  nursing,  and 
homemaking  skills  in  a growing  number  of  districts. 

Revisions  of  office  education  programs  are  making  it  possible 
for  many  handicapped  and  otherwise  disadvantaged  students  to  qualify 
for  an  increasing  number  of  jobs  in  government  and  private  industry. 
Cooperative  and  work-study  programs  for  special  needs  students  are 
providing  not  only  occupational  skill  training,  but  the  incentive  to 
remain  in  school  until  completion  of  the  secondary  school  program. 

The  interest  of  local  business  and  industry  leaders  is  being 
stimulated  by  vocational  education  programs  that  bring  students  on 

job  '/n  a part  time  basis.  This  promotes  greater  cooperation  between 
schools  and  the  business  community,  and  increases  the  likelihood  that 
students  with  special  needs  will  present  themselves  as  employees  with 
special  skills  when  they  have  completed  their  training  programs. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Pennsylvania's  special  needs  problem  is  increasing  daily.  An 
average  of  25,000  youths  are  leaving  school  before  graduation  each  year. 
Of  the  35,000  yearly  cases  of  juvenile  crime  and  delinquency  in  the 
juvenile  courts,  85.3  percent  are  contributed  by  youth  from  urban  areas, 
the  inner  city,  the  ghettos.  Unemployment  among  teenagers  is  unusually 
high  and  sets  the  stage  for  even  greater  problems  of  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  the  next  decade. 

The  job  situation  is  especially  critical  in  view  of  the 
projected  manpower  needs,  which  indicate  that  skilled  workers  and 
technicians  are  in  short  supply.  With  appropriate  orientation  to  job 
training  and  occupational  competency,  many  of  the  dissatisfied  youth  in 
the  state  could  be  kept  off  future  relief  roles.  But  educational 
programs  with  any  chance  for  success  must  include  immediate  job 
opportunities  in  order  to  retain  students  for  the  eventual  long  term 
benefits.  The  economic  logic  of  poverty  and  unemployment  in 
Pennsylvania  suggests  that  priority  attention  should  be  given  to  28 
counties  in  the  state. 
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Additicaal  data  indicate  priority  attention  could  be  directed 
to  special  problem  areas:  the  very  high  dropout  rate  in  the  high  schools 

of  Philadelphia;  the  very  high  nuuber  of  non-earners  in  poverty  families 
and  the  urgent  problems  of  subeii5)loyment  in  the  slum  area  of 
North  Philadelphia.  There  is  a great  need  to  know  more  about  these 
special  problem  areas,  which  District  personnel  should  undertake. 

A further  line  of  inquiry  for  program  development,  given  the 
very  slov?  reduction  in  poverty  numbers  in  Pennsylvania  during  1960—66, 
would  be  to  ask  whether  all  anti-poverty  programs  taken  together  are 
sufficiently  geared  to  long-term  goals  of  reducing  poverty,  as 
contrasted  to  programs  which  are  holding  actions,  which  ameliorate  the 
lot  of  the  poor  but  do  not  move  them  out  of  their  poverty  condition. 

The  overall  performance  of  the  vocational  education  programs 
in  meeting  special  needs  of  Pennsylvania  students  is  presently 
inadequate.  Programs  cited  above  are  limited  to  local  districts  with 
personnel,  funds,  and  resourcefulness  to  invest.  To  reduce  the 
unemployment  and  poverty  among  disadvantaged  people  requires  an 
extensive  research  and  developmental  program  in  learning  the  best 
ways  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  these  people,  and  then  making  a 
concerted  effort  to  involve  them  in  programs  across  the  state. 
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SECTION  VI — SPECIAL  STUDIES 


CHAPTER  XIV 

A SYSTM  FOR  FOLLOl^-UP  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  GRADUATES  AND  EARLY  LEAVERS 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  required  the  States  to  evaluate 
Federally  aided  prograips,  particularly  with  regard  to  how  effectively  such 
programs  meet  identified  manpower  requirements.  The  amendments  to  that  act, 
P.L.  90-576,  place  even  greater  emphasis  on  the  annual  evaluation  of  all 
aspects  of  vocational  education  programs.  Even  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
a sound  argument  can  be  made  for  the  States  to  develop  systematic  program 
evaluation  procedures.  Most  of  the  funds  expended  for  vocational  education 
programs  are  supplied  by  State  and  local  educational  agencies.  With  the 
sharply  increased  investment  in  public  vocational  education,  it  becomes 
essential  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  programs.  The 
ultimate  objective  of  such  evaluation  obviously  is  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  in  terms  of  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  vocational 
education. 

One  of  the  important  measures  of  a program  is  to  determine  what 
happens  to  the  graduates  and  early  leavers.  Up  to  th5.s  time,  Pennsylvania 
has  attempted  to  use  a hand  operated  annual  placement  study  of  its  graduates. 
This  procedure  has  some  deficiencies  in  that  all  districts  did  not  participate 
and  the  results  frequently  were  not  too  reliable.  A number  of  other  follow- up 
surveys  were  conducted  but  procedures  of  surveys  varied  widely.  Often  the 
data  reported  had  limited  value  for  program  planning  and  evaluatiun  at  the 
State  level. 

Under  contract  with  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  Educational  Systems  Research  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  has  developed  a com- 
puterized system  to  follow-up  vocational  education  graduates  and  early 
leavers.  The  system  requires  the  full  cooperation  of  local  school  districts 
and  relieves  them  of  much  of  the  burden  and  almost  all  of  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  this  type  of  survey. 

The  system  is  described  in  detail  in  an  operator's  manual  entitled, 
Pennsylvania  Occupational  Education  Survey  Manual.  A brief  description  of 
the  system  is  included  in  this  chapter.  Modifications  in  the  formats  and 
procedures  p f the  system  can  be  made  as  it  becomes  operative. 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  SYSTEM 


The  general  objective  of  the  system  is  to  provide  useful  data  and 
information  about  the  employment  and  further  education  of  vocational  educa- 
tion program  graduates  and  early  leavers  by  means  of  an  organized  annual 
survey . 
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In  addition,  the  following  specific  objectives  will  provide  for: 

• An  annual  program  directory  describing  offerings  in 
public  secondary  and  post-secondary  school  institutions. 

• An  annual  report  describing  growth  in  curriculum  offerings, 
enrollments  and  graduate  outputs. 

• An  annual  reading  of  what  graduates  of  occupational  curricula 
plan  to  do  after  completing  their  course  of  studies. 

• An  annual  assessment  by  instructors  of  how  well  individual 
occupational  curriculum  graduates  are  suited  for  employment 
in  the  field  for  which  they  were  trained. 

• An  annual  report  describing  student  behavior  patterns  after 
school,  in  the  first  job,  and  on  the  job  or  situation 
occurring  twelve  months  after  graduation. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SYl 


The  survey  system  herein  proposed  is  essentially  a procedure  for 
obtaining: 

1.  By  school  district  report  from  each  school  such  information  as: 

• Occupational  curricula  offered 

• Enrollments  in  curricula  offered 

• Graduate  output  in  curricula  offered 

• Recent  curriculum  additions 

• Percentage  of  minority  group  enrollment 

• And  other  data  useful  for  survey  planning 

2.  By  school  district  report  for  each  graduate  such  information  as; 

• Name  a^d  address 

• Occupational  curricu 'jm  attended 

• Instructor  rating  of  employability 

• Plans  for  post-graduation  period 

• And  other  data  useful  for  survey  planning 

3.  By  mail  survey  from  each  graduate  such  information  as: 

• Employment  history  since  high  school 

• Education  history  since  high  school 

• Assessment  of  occupational  education 

• Influences  oil  occupational  course  selection 

• Use  made  of  school  student  services 

• Socioeconomic  origins  information 

• An  other  relevant  evaluative  information 
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4.  By  computer  analyses  at  the  State  level  the  following  end-products: 

• Pennsylvania  Occupational  Curriculum  Directory 

• Pennsylvania  Occupational  Education  Growth  Report 

• Pennsylvania  Occupational  Student  Follow-Up  Report 

The  attached  flow  diagram  shows  the  relationship  between  State  and 
local  levels  in  the  unfolding  of  the  system.  It  also  indicates  the  pro- 
ducts generated  by  each  of  the  data  forms  and  some  of  the  uses  to  which 
these  products  can  be  put.  The  details  will  be  discussed  later  in  this 
chapter. 


OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  (PHASE  I) 

The  first  phase  of  the  annual  occupational  curriculum  graduate 
(and  early  leaver)  follow-up  survey  involves  obtaining  information  from 
the  Pennsylvania  school  districts  about  occupational  curriculum  offerings. 

The  Occupational  Education  Directory  Data  Form  was  designed  for  this  purpose. 
The  completed  data  form  provides  two  basic  kinds  of  information: 

• Secondary  school  level  occupational  curricula  offered 
by  each  school  in  Pennsylvania 

• Related  occupational  curriculum  information,  e.g., 
duration  in  years,  maximum  work  stations,  all  grade 
enrollments,  twelfth  grade  enrollments  and  first- 
time curriculum  offerings 

The  Occupational  Education  Directory  Data  Form  and  instruction 
sheet  is  found  in  Appendix  D.  It  is  an  8-1/2  x 11  form  designed  for 
machine  reading  by  Digitek  optical  scanning  equipment.  Information  is  re- 
corded on  the  form  by  means  of  making  heavy,  soft— pencil  marks  in  appropriate 
answer  spaces.  Each  form  has  space  for  describing  ten  (10)  occupational 
curriculum  offerings,  five  on  each  side  of  the  form.  The  data  forms  are 
completed  at  each  school  location  in  early  Fall. 

The  data  form  consists  of  four  types  of  information  blocks: 

• Curriculum  description  blocks 

• Number  of  curriculum  offerings  block 

• Minority  group  ratio  block 

• School  identification  block 


OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  DIRECTORY 


The  Pennsylvania  Occupational  Education  Directory  is  a valuable 
by-product  of  the  follow-up  procedure.  The  Directory  is  produced  initially 
in  the  form  of  a computer  printout.  The  source  is  the  occupational  educa- 
tion directory  data  tape  generated  from  the  occupational  education  directory 
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THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  STATE  AND  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  LEVELS  IN  TERMS  OF 
THE  THREE  BASIC  DATA  FORMS  IN  THE  FOLLOW-UP  SYSTEM  AND 
PRODUCTS  DERIVED  FROM  THOSE  DATA  FORMS 


STATE  LEVEL 


DISTRICT  LEVEL 


PHASE  1 FALL 

OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
DIRECTORY  FORM  MAILED  TO 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
DIRECTORY  FORM  RETURNED 
TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 


PENNA.  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION  DIRECTORY 


STATE  & DISTRICT  LEVEL  USE 
eEVALUATION 
•PLANNING 
•GUIDANCE 
•RESEARCH 


phase  3 SUMMER 

FOLLOW-UP  SURVEY 
QUESTIONNAIRES  MAILED  TO 
FORMER  STUDENTS 

I 


OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAM 
GRADUATE  SURVEY  REPORT 

OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAM 
DROPOUT  SURVEY  REPORT 

Fd] 


DISTRICT  LEVELS  RELIEVED 


I 


OF  FOLLOW-UP  STUDY  COST 
AND  EFFORT 


n 

I 


STATE  & DISTRICT  LEVEL  USE 
•PROGRAM  EVALUATION 
•PROGRAM  PLANNING 
•IN-DEPTH  ANALYSIS  STUDIES 
•FEDERAL  REPORTING 
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data  forms.  The  directory  format  includes  a listing  of  school  districts, 
curriculums,  duration,  and  grade  enrollments.  The  directory  information 
is  classified  into  five  regional  areas  of  the  State : 

Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County 
Western  Region  Counties 
Central  Region  Counties 
Eastern  Region  Counties 
Philadelphia  County 

The  counties  that  comprise  the  Eastern,  Central,  and  Western  regions  are 
similar  to  the  recommended  field  regions  as  shown  on  Map  No.  1 in  Chapter  7- 

Excluding  Allegheny  and  Philadelphia  counties,  which  are  separate 
regions,  the  schools  are  classified  by  school  districts  and  school  districts 
are  grouped  by  counties  in  the  Directory.  The  format  for  Allegheny  and 
Philadlephia  counties  is  similar  to  that  used  in  the  multiple-county  regions. 


USE  OF  THE  DIRECTORY 


Aside  from  use  as  a general  reference  source,  the  occupational 

education  directory  can  serve  valuable  purposes  such  as : 

1*  Guidance  activities  related  to  occupational  education — School  counselors 
will  find  the  Directory  useful  for  providing  students  with  information, 
about  curriculum  offerings  in  other  school  districts.  For  example,  the 
student  whose  parents  plan  to  move  to  another  school  district  will  find 
such  information  useful  for  career  planning. 

2.  Research  applications — It  is  often  necessary  in  occupational  education 
research  to  kncfw  what  schools  offer  specific  kinds  of  occupational 
curricula.  The  organization  is  convenient  for  stratified  random  sample 
construction  for  regions  and  labor  markets. 

3.  Year-to-year  growth  comparisons — Although  the  occupational  education 
growth  report  will  not  provide  curriculum,  enrollment  and  graduate  out- 
put growth  data  for  individual  schools,  a comparison  of  the  same  school(s) 
in  terms  of  year-to-year  directory  information  will  reveal  the  annual 
growth  of  individual  schools  and  school  districts. 

4.  Special  analyses — ^The  Directory  permits  easy  tabulation  of  data,  such 
as  curriculum  offerings,  enrollments  and  graduate  output  related  to 
school  districts,  counties  and  labor  markets.  The  raw  school  data  is 
available  for  tabulation  into  any  type  of  grouping  desired. 
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nmiPATTONAT.  STUDENT  INFORMATION  (PHASE  II) 


The  second  phase  of  the  annual  follow-up  system  involves  contactxng 
the  schools  in  late  Spring  to  obtain  information  about  the 
occupational  curriculum  graduates  and  the  school  early 

Droerams  in  the  past  school  year.  The  Students  Information  Data  Form  was 
Lsigned  for  this  purpose.  The  data  form  provides  three  types  of  information 
about  each  graduate  before  he  leaves  school: 


• Name  and  address 

• Plans  for  after  graduation 

• Instructor  assessment  of  the  student 


The  Student  Information  Data  Form  and  instruction  sheet  is  found 
in  Appendix  E.  The  form  is  designed  for  machine 

scanning  equipment.  Student  information  is  recorded  on  the  ^ 

instructor  and  the  student  by  making  heavy  soft-pencil  marks  in  appropria 

answer  spaces . 


The  data  form  consists  of  four  types  of  information  blocks: 


• Name  and  address  block 

• Student  self-description  block 

• Instructor  student  assessment  block 

• Student  identificati'^n  number  block 


OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  GROWTH  REPORT 

The  data  tape  from  which  the  occupational  education  directory  is 
obtained  provides,  as  a by-product,  a basis  for  reporting  growth  in 
occupational  curriculum  offerings,  enrollments  and  graduate 
growth  may  be  described  by  comparing  successive  years  xn  ter^ 
increases  (or  decreases)  in  number  of  curriculum  offerxngs,  xn  fxrst 
curriculum  off erings , in  enrollments,  and  lastly  in  the  output  of  graduates 
as  derived  from  the  occupational  student  informatxon  form. 

The  occupational  education  growth  report  will  provide  the  afore- 
mentioned data  for  the  State  as  a whole,  as  well  as  the 

regions.  Finer  breakdowns  of  the  data,  such  as  analyses  by  labor  “"^ets, 
L^ties  or  school  districts,  are  also  possible.  However,  such  analyses 
are  made  by  special  request  rather  than  by  a regular  f 

The  present  chapter  is  concerned  only  with  the  regular  operatxonal  report 

which  consists  of  four  sections : 

• Current  school  year  curriculum  offerings  and  enrollments 

• Growth  in  curriculum  offerings  over  prior  year 

• Growth  in  curriculum  enrollments  over  prior  years 

• Growth  in  graduate  output  over  prior  year 
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USE  OF  THE  GROWTH  REPORT 


Several  tables  are  generated  for  each  section.  Other  analyses 
may  be  made  from  the  existing  data.  The  basic  information  presented  in 
the  occupational  educatiion  growth  report  will  undoubtedly  be  useful  for 
a variety  of  purposes  and  objectives.  The  particular  value  is  that  much 
of  the  information  may  be  used  for  state-level  planning  and  evaluation. 

The  information  will  also  be  available  to  meet  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
needs . 


THE  FOLLOW-UP  QUESTIONNAIRE  (PHASE  III) 

In  the  first  place,  the  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  occupational 
programs  is  how  well  their  graduates  fare  in  the  world  of  work.  This 

implies  a follow-up  procedure  to  determine  the  employment  experiences  of 
graduates. 

Each  year,  on  or  about  June  15,  all  high  school  occupational 
curriculum  paduates  (except  for  only  10%  of  office  occupational  graduates) 
of  the  previous  year  will  be  surveyed  by  means  of  a questionnaire.  The 
complete  questionnaire  consists  of  two  basic  sections:  (1)  a standard 

questionnaire  section  which  probes  the  post-high  school  employment  ex- 
periences of  the  former  students,  and  (2)  a questionnaire  supplement  section 

on  selected  topics.  The  standard  questionnaire  provides  the  following  kinds 
of  information: 


After  school,  then  what? 

1.  Where  the  student. went  after  high  school. 

2.  Whether  he  has  ever  held  a full-time  job. 

About  the  first  job: 

3.  How  long  did  it  take  to  get  the  first  job? 

4.  How  did  he  go  about  getting  his  first  job? 

5.  Did  he  want  to  work  in  the  field  for  which  he  was  trained? 

6.  If  not,  why  didn't  he  want  work  in  the  field? 

7.  When  did  he  first  decide  to  leave  his  chosen  vocational  field? 

8.  What  type  of  work  was  involved? 

9.  How  related  was  the  work  to  his  training? 

If  ill  the  field  of  training,  how  well  was  he  prepared? 

11.  If  not  in  the  field  of  training,  why  not? 

12.  Did  the  first  job  involve  a change  of  residence? 

13.  If  so,  how  far  (in  miles)  did  he  go? 

14.  How  satisfied  was  he  with  the  first  job? 

15.  What  was  his  starting  salary? 

16.  Is  he  still  with  his  first  full-time  job  employer? 

17.  If  not,  how  long  did  his  first  job  last? 

18.  What  were  his  reasons  for  leaving  his  first  employer? 

19.  What  is  his  present  emplo3nnent,  education  or  military  status? 
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About  the  pres_nt  job: 

20.  How  satisfied  is  he  with  his  present  job? 

21*.  i^hat  are  his  present  hourly  earnings  or  equivalent. 

22.  How  related  is  his  present  job  to  his  vocational  uraxnxng . 

23.  How  much  unenplo3nnent  has  he  experienced  since  his  first  jo 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  standard  questionnaire  is  almost  ex- 
clusively  concerned  with  the  graduate*s  employment  experienc_es  in  the  firs 
year  after  completing  his  occupational  program.  Tnis  xs  xr.  accord  fcxth 
principle,  herk  adopted,  that  the  key  to  evalnatxng  f f-avene^  ^ 

Lcupational  programs  is  employment  experxence  data  derxved  ftom  graduates. 

For  details  of  the  questionnaire  items,  consult  the  form  xn  Appendxx  F. 

The  supplement  section  of  the  questionnaire  will  provide  information 
each  year  about  two  topics  selected  from  the  folloi-ring  list. 

1.  Post  High  School  Education  and  Training 

2.  High  School  Occupational  Course  Selection 

3.  Assessment  of  Present  Training  Needs 

4.  Assessment  of  Former  High  Scnool 

5.  Occupational  Student  Socioeconomic  Origins 

6.  Geographic  Mobility  Information 

7.  School  Early  Leavers  Information 

8.  Occupational  Student  Personal  Characteristics 

Each  of  the  supplement  units  consists  of  a set  of  questionnaire 
items  designed  to  give  a general  reading  on  the  topxc  of  the  imx  . ’ 

for  example,  the  "Post  High  School  Education  and  Trainxng  rnixt 
items  of  information  that  together  tell  the  story  of  what  kxnds  of  post- 
secondary school  training  the  graduates  are  seekxng. 

OCCUPATIONAL  STUDENT  FOLLOW-UP  REPORT 

The  follow-up  survey  report  has  been  designed  to  el^nate  the  text 
and  table  preparation  that  normally  goes  with  this  type  of  data  presentatxon . 
Se  r^ort'wm  consist  of  a series  of  tables  generated  as  a ^mputer  prxnt- 
out.  Approximately  twelve  basic  tables  comprise  the  graduate 
su^ey  sLtion  of  the  report.  Other  tables  may  be  generated  as  desxred. 
Separate  reports  will  be  made  for  occupational  curriculum  dropouts. 

FIVE-YEAR  FOLLOW-UP  PLAN 

A coimnon  criticism  of  vocational  education  follow-up  studies  has 
been  that  they  are  usually  designed  only  as  a placement  study  f 

Sl^eHo^ongitudinal  Lpect  of  the  student’s  work  experience  °r  contxnued 
Study  which  would  reveal  outcomes  of  a program  after  the  st 
of  high  school  particularly,  for  some  extended  period  of  time. 
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Therefore,  an  extended  five  year  follow-up  of  selected  graduates 
and  early  leavers  has  been  conteniplatdd-"iti  the  Pennsylvania  follow— up 
system.  Such  a continued  follow-up  would  provide  a much  broader  base  of 
information  to  judge  the  value  of  vocational  education  programs.  The 
results  of  analyses  of  the  responses  of  graduates  having  five  yezus  of 
experience  and  maturity  in  the  world  of  work  would  be  invaluable  for 
vocational  education  program  planning. 

The  present  system  is  designed  to  structure  a follow-up  of  graduates 
and  early  leavers  on  a sampling  basis  at  a five  year  interval  or  any  other 
interval  after  graduation,  as  might  be  determined  by  Federal,  State  or  local 
school  district  interests.  The  specific  details  of  the  longitudinal  study 
are  not  included  in  this  report  but  a procedure  and  format  similar  to  those 
in  Phase  III  is  being  developed  and  will  be  available  at  the  appropriate 
time. 


CONCLUSIONS  MD  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Pennsylvania  system  for  follow-up  of  vocational  education  grad- 
uates and  early  leavers  was  developed  through  the  efforts  of  the  staffs  of 
the  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Continuing  Education  and  the  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  under  a contract  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Educational 
Systems  Research  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  It  was  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  Federal  and  State  educational  agencies  and  local 
school  districts  for  a continuous  follow-up  of  vocational  students.  The 
System  provides  useful  information  for  evaluation,  planning,  research, 
guidance  or  special  studies  for  use  by  each  level  of  government. 

As  it  goes  into  operation,  the  system  will  undergo  a rigid  test  in 
Pennsylvania  school  districts.  Necessary  revisions  will  be  made  to  improve 
the  forms,  procedures,  and  outputs.  Initial  trials  have  demonstrated  that 
the  system  can  be  continuously  operated  annually  at  a comparatively  low  cost 
by  a contractor  or  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  staff. 


Recommendations . It  is  recommended  that  a cost  analysis  be  made  to 
determine  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  system  under  a contracted 
arrangement  as  compared  to  a State  operated  program. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and 
Continuing  Education  provide  staff,  as  suggested  in  Chapter  VII,  to  work 
full  time  in  analyzing  the  follow-up  data  and  information  with  a view  toward 
continuous  improvement  of  the  program.  The  uses  and  value  of  the  meaningful 
data  available  from  the  results  of  this  system  will  be  determined  by  the 
initiative  and  imagination  of  the  operating  staff. 
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SECTION  VI— SPECIAL  STUDIES 


CHAPTER  XV 
EIPLOYER  SURVEY 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  assisted  in  the  design 
and  conduct  of  a survey  of  2,000  business  and  industrial  employers  through- 
out Pennsylvania  to  obtain  information  and  opinions  that  would  be  helpful 
in  State— local  program  planning.  Although  only  22%  (438)  of  the  employers 
responded  to  the  questionnaire,  the  results  were  such  that  some  reasonably 
reliable  general  conclusions  could  be  derived.  A copy  of  the  questionnaire 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit. 

Returns  represented  a cross  section  of  employers  within  the  Common- 
wealth: 292  responses  were  from  firms  whose  primary  interest  was  in  some 

phase  of  manufacturing;  41  responses  were  from  businesses  whose  primary 
interest  was  in  finance,  real  estate  or  insurance;  34  responses  were  from 
businesses  whose  primary  interests  involved  transportation,  communications, 
and  utilities;  23  responses  were  from  businesses  involved  with  the  service 
aspect  of  industry;  22  responses  were  from  businesses  whose  prime  interest 
was  in  retail  or  wholesale  distribution  of  products;  and  24  responses  were 
from  firms  whose  primary  interest  was  construction. 


Replies  were  received  from  industries  and  businesses  ranging  in 
size  from  eleven  employees  to  more  than  1,000  employees.  Thirty  percent 
of  the  replies  came  from  firms  employing  between  100  and  500  persons.  The 
438  employers  who  responded  indicated  an  employment  of  44,728  technical 
employees  in  the  operation  of  their  business;  Design  and  drafting  tech- 
nicians were  employed  by  431  employers;  engineering  technicians  by  175; 
electrical  and  electronic  technicians  by  141;  production  technicians  by 
131;  and  physical  science  and  other  types  of  technicians  by  139  employers. 
All  of  the  responding  employers  reported  the  employment  of  30,105  profes- 
sional workers  and  27,435  technicians  or  roughly  a ratio  of  1 to  1.  Sxnce 
the  responding  employers  represented  approximately  22%  of  those  contacted, 
a straight  line  projection  applied  to  the  2,000  employers  would  indxcate 
an  approximate  total  employment  of  140,000  professionals  and  125,000  techni 

cians. 


An  effort  was  made  to  determine  the  various  sources  of  trained 
technicians.  Most  of  the  employers  (238)  reported  that  they  train  their 
own  technicians;  136  used  graduates  of  the  area  vocational-technical 
schools;  93  used  graduates  from  community  colleges;  and,  135  employers 
attracted  their  technicians  from  other  employers. 

Apparently  employers*  experience  with  the  technicians  hired  after 
graduation  from  the  secondary  vocational-technical  programs  in  the  Coimnon- 
wealth  has  been  exceptionally  good.  In  this  regard,  there  were  115  fav- 
orable responses  compared  to  17  who  had  unsatisfactory  experiences.  T e 
responding  employers  * experience  with  technicians  who  were  products  of  the 
public  and  private  postsecondary  program  (177)  was  also  favorable. 

20  employers  indicated  unsatisfactory  experience  with  postsecondary  school 
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graduates.  More  than  200  employers  expressed  preference  for  technicians 
prepared  by  the  community  colleges. 

On-the-job  training  was  provided  jy  176  employers  for  their  tech- 
nicians. As  vocational  education  moves  into  a greatly  expanded  coopera- 
tive training  program,  the  employers  with  established  training  programs 
will  be  able  to  provide  much  of  the  specialized  on-the-job  training  re- 
quired in  a cooperative  type  program. 

The  responses  emphasized  the  need  for  more  trained  technicians 
to  supply  the  replacement  and  expansion  needs  of  industry.  Within  the 
next  year,  1969-70,  those  respondents  who  employ  technicians  indicated 
that  1,188  technicians  would  be  needed  to  replace  those  leaving  their 
employment.  In  addition,  1,091  technicians  will  be  needed  because  of 
industry  growth  within  the  next  year. 

In  the  next  two  years,  1970  through  1971,  2,184  additional  replace- 
ments will  be  needed  and  another  1,858  technicians  to  meet  expansion  re- 
quirements. The  responding  employers  also  projected  their  needs  to  1975 
for  replacement  and  expansion.  Between  1969  and  1975,  3,761  technicians 
will  be  needed  for  replacement  purposes  and  an  additional  4,761  will  be 
needed  for  expansion  within  the  responding  industries.  If  the  estimates 
of  the  responding  employers  (representing  about  12  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  employers  in  the  industries  sampled)  are  projected  into  1975, 
the  estimated  replacement  and  expansion  need  into  1975  for  these  industries 
which  are  not  all  inclusive  of  employment  would  approximate  78,000  of  an 
annual  average  of  13,000.  This  is  of  course  a rough  approximation,  based 
as  it  is  on  a non-scientific  sample,  but  it  does  give  some  indication  of 
the  volume  of  need. 

In  1967,  all  of  the  public  and  private  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion programs  in  the  Coimnonwealth  graduated  about  6,000  technicians.  This 
is  less  than  one-half  of  the  estimated  annual  need  up  to  1975.  To  meet 
the  anticipated  need  for  technicians  in  1975,  the  annual  output  of  tech- 
nical education  graduates  would  need  to  be  more  than  doubled.  And  these 
figures  do  not  include  "government"  which  is  one  of  the  largest  if  not  the 
largest  employer  of  technicians.  If  the  public  vocational  school  programs 
were  planned  to  offer  the  training  programs  needed  and  required  by  industry, 
the  survey  showed  that  287  employers  of  these  respondents  in  the  survey  would 
be  receptive -to  employing  the  graduates.  Only  seven  negative  responses  were 
received.  The  obvious  conclusion  was  that  if  the  programs  offered  in  the 
vocational-technical  schools  were  of  the  type  needed  by  industry  graduates 
of  these  programs  would  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  placement.  There 
was  also  the  obvious  conclusion  that  the  vocational— technical  school  pro- 
gram administrators  need  to  work  cooperatively  with  employers  to  assist  in 
determining  the  offerings  required  in  the  local  area. 

In  the  past  a few  vocational-technical  schools  have  operated  on  a 
part-time  cooperative  arrangement  with  local  industries  and  businesses  where 
the  student  receives  his  general  education  and  the  theory  instruction  related 
to  the  job  within  the  limits  of  the  school  or  department  and  the  on-the-job 
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phase  of  his  training  is  received  in  an  actual  work  situation  in  the  res- 
pective industry  or  business.  Kany  more  part-time  cooperative  programs 
are  needed  if  the  schools  are  to  provide  realistic  training  in  terms  of 
existing  job  opportunities  and  requirements.  Many  employers  (191)  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  provide  on-the-job  training  opportunities  for  voca- 
tional-technical students  participating  in  an  approved  part-time  coopera- 
tive program. 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  authorized  earmarked 
funds  to  promote  and  pay  100%  of  the  costs  of  part-time  cooperative 
training  programs.  The  nevr  act  further  provides  financial  assistance  to 
employers  for  added  costs  incurred  in  providing  on-the-job  training.  The 
encouragement  provided  by  the  act  and  the  willingness  of  business  to  par- 
ticipate should  result  in  the  rapid  expansion  of  part-time  cooperative 
programs  involving  the  schools  and  business  in  providing  up-to-date  train- 
ing for  the  youth  of  the  Commonwealth. 

As  might  be  expected,  many  employers  (262)  ancourage  their  employees 
in  many  different  ways  to  attend  various  adult  education  courses.  This 
ties  in  with  the  fact  that  154  employers  anticipate  new  types  of  equipment 
or  processes  which  will  affect  job  requirements  and  therefore  require  addi- 
tional specialized  training.  Some  of  the  newer  areas  of  training  specified 
by  the  employers  were  numerical  control,  electronic  data  processing,  elect- 
ronic devices,  and  chemical  processes. 

Although  this  was  only  an  informal  survey  of  some  employers  in 
Pennsylvania,  it  did  reveal  their  considerable  knowledge  of  and  interest 
in  the  various  developing  occupational  training  programs  in  the  State. 

More  important,  the  survey  indicated  favorable  general  acceptance  of  the 
programs  and  their  graduates  and  the  employers  willingness  to  assist  in 
the  further  development  and  improvement  of  those  programs. 

The  following  is  an  outline  summary  of  the  438  employers* 
responses : 
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AN  OUTLINE  SUMMARY  OF  THE 
RESPONSES  OF  438  EMPLOYERS* 


1,  Prime  Function  of  Respondent 


Number  of  Knployers 


A.  Manufacturing  292 

B.  Finance-Real  Estate-Insurance  41 

C . Transportation-Communication-Utilities  34 

D.  Construction  24 

E.  Service  Industry  23 

F.  Retail  Trade  11 

G.  Wholesale  Trade  11 

H.  Agriculture  Service  2 


2,  Employees 


Number  of  Employers 


3. 


4. 


5. 


A. 

11 

- 25 

21 

B. 

26 

- 100 

76 

C. 

101 

- 500 

176 

D. 

501 

-1000 

73 

E. 

Over 

1000 

92 

Employee  Classification 

Number  of  Employees 

A.  Professional 

37,847 

B . Technical 

44,728 

Tecbii. 

‘cal  Fields 

Number  of '-Employers 

A. 

Electrical  and  Electronics 

141 

B. 

Design  and  Drafting 

431 

C. 

Production 

131 

D. 

Engineering 

175 

E. 

Physical  Science 

47 

F. 

Other 

92 

Source  of  Technicians 

Number  of  Employers 

A. 

Graduates  Area  Voc-Tech.  Schools 

136 

B. 

Graduates  of  Community  Colleges 

93 

C. 

In-plant  Training 

238 

D. 

Employ  - then  send  to  school 

87 

E. 

Other  employers 

135 

F. 

Other 

69 

*Numbered  items  correspond  to  the  items  on  the  questionnaire 
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6. 

Bating  of  Technicians  Employed  From 

Number  of  Employers 

Good 

Unsa  cis  f ac  tory 

A.  Secondary  Schools  115 

17 

B«  Public  Postsecondary  106 

8 

C.  Private  Postsecondary  71 

12 

D.  Industries  in  State  83 

6 

7. 

Use  of  Engineering  School  Dropouts 

Number  of  Employers 

as  Technicians 

A.  Very  Much 

12 

B . Some 

101 

C.  Very  Little 

145 

8. 

Advancement  or  Employment  of  Skilled 

Number  of  Employers 

Craftsmen  as  Technicians 

A.  Often 

70 

B . On  Occasion 

179 

C . Never 

38 

9. 

Technicians  Should  Be  Prepared  By 

Number  of  Employers 

A.  On-the-job  Training 

176 

B.  Special  Industry  Schools 

86 

C.  Area  Voc-Tech.  Schools 

205 

D.  Community  Colleges 

134 

E.  Private  Schools 

49 

10. 

Additional  Technicians  Needed 

Number  of  Employees 

Replacement 

Expansion 

A.  Next  Year  (1969)  1188 

1091 

B.  In  Two  Years  (1970-1972)  2184 

1858 

C,  By  1975  (1969-1975)  3956 

4761 

12. 

Believed  a Shortage  of  Technicians 

Number  of  Employees 

Existed  in  Local  Area 

A.  Very  Great 

137 

B . Average 

183 

C.  Very  Small 

18 
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14.  Would  Employ  Vocational  School  Graduates 
if  Trained  in  Job  Needs 


Number  of  Employers 


A.  Yes 

B.  No 


287 

7 


16.  Would  Provide  Part-Time  Cooperative 
Training  for  Vocational  Students 


Number  of  Employers 


A.  Yes 

B.  No 


191 

78 


17 . Preference  given  to  Vocational 
Graduates  in  Hiring 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 


Number  of  Employers 


227 

50 


18.  Are  Vocational  Graduates  more  Desirable  Number  of  Employers 
As  Employees 


A. 

Yes 

192 

B. 

No 

30 

Traits 

Considered  most  Important  for 

Number  of  Employers 

Business  and  Office  Employment 

A. 

Pride  in  Work 

232 

B. 

Cooperation 

137 

C. 

Initiative 

193 

D. 

Attendance 

173 

E. 

Using  Common  Sense 

190 

Skills 

Considered  most  Important  for 

Number  of  Employers 

Business  and  Office  Employment 

A. 

Organization  of  Work 

244 

B. 

Accuracy 

230 

C. 

Arithmetic 

178 

D. 

Grammar 

165 

E. 

Spelling 

155 

Encourage  Employees  to  Attend  Adult 

Number  of  Employers 

bourses 

A. 

Yes 

262 

B. 

No 

19 
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24. 


Number  of  Employers 


Vocational  Instructors  Should  Keep 
Abreast  of  Current  Industrial  Techniques 


248 

17 


A.  Yes 

B.  No 


25 . Would  Assist  in  the  Development  of  a 
Plan  to  Familiarize  Instructors  with 
Current  Practices  in  Industry 


A.  Yes 

B.  No 


Number  of  Employers 


223 

14 


27.  Would  Anticipate  new  types  of  Equip- 
ment or  Processes  which  would  require 
training  or  affect  job  requirements 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 


Number  of  Employers 


154 

115 


28.  Areas  of  training  required  to  accept  Number  of  Employers 

Job  Positions 


1. 

Numerical  Control 

21 

4. 

Chemical 

16 

2. 

Electronic  Data  Processing 

68 

5. 

Other 

140 

3. 

Electronic 

45 

29 . Reaction  to  the  Pennsylvania  Plan  for 
The  Development  and  Improvement  of  the 
Vocational-Technical  Education  Program 


A.  Very  Favorable 

B.  Favorable 

C . Unfavorable 


Number  of  Employers 


105 

138 

3 


30.  Would  Serve  on  an  Advisory  Committee  Number  of  Employers 

for  Vocational-Technical  Education 


A. 

B. 


Yes 

No 


208 

41 
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SECTION  VI  - SPECIAL  STUDIES 


CHAPTER  XVI 

LOCAL  ADMINISTRATOR  SURVEY 


The  ultimate  responsibility  for  effective  vocational  education  is 
at  the  local  level  where  the  programs  are  established  and  operated.  In 
view  of  this  it  was  deemed  important  that  a study  should  be  conducted 
to  obtain  a clear  picture  of  local  organization  and  State-local  adminis- 
trative relationships.  Obviously,  good  communication,  that  is,  an  effec- 
tive system  of  exchanging  important  program  information  currently  and 
continuously  is  essential.  An  informal  survey  instrument  was  developed 
to  obtain  local  vocational  education  administrators  reactions  to  and 
opinions  of  present  local  administrative  patterns  and  also  to  solicit 
recommendations  which  in  their  opinion  would  result  in  more  effective  and 
productive  working  relationships. 

The  following  eight  questions  were  posed  in  a survey  instrument: 

I.  What  vocational  programs  are  operating  in  your  school  or  district? 

II.  T^hat  vocational  programs  do  you  administer  and  supervise? 

III.  ^^hat  vocational  extension  or  adult  programs  do  you  administer? 

IV.  Please  identify  briefly  in  order  of  importance  the  problems  you 

consider  to  be  handicaps  in  the  administration  of  a local  voca- 
tional program.  If  you  desire  or  need  to  expand  your  views, 
please  place  on  additional  sheets. 

V.  Please  identify  briefly  in  order  of  importance  the  problems 
you  consider  to  be  handicaps  in  working  with  the  State  voca- 
tional staff. 

VI.  Please  list  any  suggestions  or  recommendations  you  might  have 
for  improving  communications  between  the  State  department  and 
local  administration.  For  example:  workshops,  newsletter, 

conferences,  etc. 

VII.  Please  list  any  other  suggestions  or  recommendations  that  you 
believe  would  improve  the  administration  and  supervision  of 
any  or  all  local  programs  of  vocational  education  and  hence 
improve  the  quality  of  vocational  education  programs. 

VIII.  I-Ihat  kinds  of  additional  assistance  do  you  need  or  desire  from 
the  State  Vocational  Staff? 
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As  shown  below  in  Tablei36,  the  survey  instrument  was  sent  to  the 
95  local  directors  of  vocational  education  in  the  Commonwealth  and  79  (83%) 
responded.  A 99%  response  was  received  from  the  directors  of  area  voca- 
tional-technical schools. 

Complete  detailed  lists  of  all  the  responses  to  each  of  the  questions 
are  available  in  the  r.esearch  Coordinating  Unit. 

TABLE  136 

LOCAL  DIRECTOR  SURVEY  RESPONSES 


Type  Program 
Directors 

Total 

Number 

Responses 

Percent 

Returns 

Comprehensive 
High  Schools 

40 

25 

63% 

Area  Voc.  Tech 
Schools 

55 

54 

99% 

Totals 

95 

79 

83% 

A tabulation  of  the  79  directors*  responses  to  Question  1,  "l^hat 
Vocational  Programs  are  operating  in  your  school  or  district?",  showed 
that  agriculture  education  was  offered  in  35  districts  or  schools;  business 
and  office  education  in  40;  distributive  education  in  48;  home  economics 
education  in  45;  health  occupations  education  in  40;  trade  and  industrial 
education  in  71;  and  technical  education  in  49.  It  is  significant  that  no 
single  director  reported  that  all  seven  types  of  occupational  education 
programs  are  conducted  in  any  one  district  or  school. 

Responses  to  Question  II,  "What  Vocational  Programs  do  you  administer 
and  supervise?"  are  indicated  in  Tablel37. 

TABLE  137 

OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  ADMINISTERED 
AND  SUPERVISED  BY  LOCAL  DIRECTORS  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


PROGRAMS 

AG. 

BUS. 

D.E. 

H.EC. 

HEALTH 

T&I 

TECH 

AGRICULTURE 

29 

17 

24 

19 

20 

29 

27 

BUSINESS 

17 

31 

25 

24 

20 

30 

25 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDU. 

24 

25 

46 

33 

28 

46 

42 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

19 

24 

33 

40 

27 

39 

34 

HEALTH 

20 

20 

28 

27 

36 

36 

32 

TRADE  & INDUSTRIAL 

29 

30 

46 

39 

36 

69 

50 

TECHNICAL 

27 

25 

42 

34 

32 

50 

50 
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Table  137  identified  the  frequency  of  occupational  offerings  and  the 
combinations  of  occupational  programs  in  relation  to  a total  vocational 
program.  For  example,  there  are  69  trade  and  industrial  programs  under 
the  supervision  of  a director  of  vocational  education.  In  conjunction  with 
the  trade  and  industrial  programs,  there  are  29  agriculture,  30  business, 

46  distributive,  39  home  economics,  36  health  and  50  technical  education. 

The  table  137  also  shows  the  combinations  of  occupational  programs  available 
if  a “mix"  type  program  were  to  be  offered.  For  example,  of  the  29  schools 
with  agriculture  programs  under  the  supervision  of  a local  director  of  voca- 
tional education,  17  schools  have  business  education,  24  have  distributive 
education,  19  have  home  economics,  20  have  health,  29  have  trade  and  industrial, 
and  27  have  technical  programs  but  again  none  of  the  schools  offer  all  seven 
occupational  programs. 

One  of  the  effects  of  this  is  that  many  students  enrolled  in  an 
agriculture  program  who  desire  or  need  to  supplement  the  agriculture  in- 
struction with  courses  in  other  occupational  areas  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. The  only  exception  to  this  is  in  trade  and  industrial  education 
where  the  29  agriculture  programs  are  supervised  by  a local  director  of  vo- 
cational education.  It  was  not  the  intent  here  to  determine  why  there  are 
not  total  vocational  offerings  available  in  all  schools  under  the  supervision 
of  a local  director  of  vocational  education,  but  rather  to  show  the  actual 
situation  as  reported  by  the  local  directors. 

A further  analysis  of  responses  to  Questions  I and  II  suggested  that 
many  of  the  occupational  programs  were  operated  as  independent  programs,  with- 
out supervision  and  direction  from  a local  director  of  vocational  education. 

These  responses  indicated  that  quite  a number  of  the  vocational  extension  or 
adult  programs,  with  the  exception  of  Trade  and  Industrial  and  Technical  pro- 
grams, are  either  not  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  director  of  vocational 
education  or  are  not  offered  at  all.  This  finding  verifies  the  vast  under- 
development of  vocational  adult  education  offerings  revealed  in  earlier  chapters. 


PROBLEMS  AND  HANDICAPS  IN  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION 


The  following  is  a summary  of  the  responses  of  the  local  directors 
to  the  request  in  Question  IV  to  identify  problems  and  handicaps  in  the 
administration  of  local  vocational  education  programs.  The  major  problem 
areas  identified  involved  guidance,  local  administrative  procedures.  State 
administrative  procedures,  finance  and  personnel. 

1 . Guidance 


The  number  and  variety  of  comments  about  guidance 
services  related  to  vocational  education,  both  in  the 
high  school  and  the  area  vocational-technical  school. 


and  counseling 
comprehensive 
indicated  a 
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need  for  a thorough  review  of  those  services.  Local  directors  of 
vocational  education  were  very  critical  of  the  apparent  lack  of 
qualified  counselors  who  are  knowledgeable  about  the  “world  of 
work"  and  of  the  training  opportunities  available  to  those  students 
who  are  in  need  of  and  able  to  profit  from  vocational  education 
programs . 

The  use  of  the  vocational  education  programs  as  a "dumping 
ground*'  for  those  students  not  wanted  in  other  programs,  regard- 
less of  their  individual  desires  or  abilities,  was  a common 
criticism  of  the  guidance  program.  The  following  expressions, 
extracted  from  local  directors*  responses,  clearly  indicated  the 
need  for  reevaluation  of  the  guidance  and  counseling  functions: 

®There  are  limited  guidance  services  and  try-out  experiences 
at  the  junior  high  school  level. 

“Guidance  is  unrealistic  in  relation  to  program  objectives. 

“Aptitudes  and  abilities  are  not  identified. 

“Vocational  education  is  used  as  a "dumping  ground." 

“Poor  selection  of  students  for  entrance  into  vocational  programs. 

“Need  improved  guidance  and  occupational  counseling. 

“Low  ability  students  are  sent  to  vocational  education. 

“Counselors  need  to  be  oriented  to  non-pro f'^.ssional  and  job 
training  opportunities . 

“Problem  students  are  guided  into  vocational  education  by  academic 
counselors. 

“Inadequate  diagnostic  testing. 

“Too  few  counselors. 

“Need  orientation  of  guidance  personnel  in  sending  districts. 

“Lack  of  coordinated  guidance  system  between  the  area  vocational- 
technical  school  and  the  home  school. 

“Guidance  counselors  are  uninformed  about  the  philosophy  of 
vocational  education. 

“There  is  a lack  of  understanding  in  scheduling. 
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2,  R6latxonshi.ps  b6tW66n  Local  Di.r6Ctors  and  th6  Local  Administratoir 


Anotliar  niajoir  concern  of  local  directors  was  their  relation 
ship  with  the  administrative  staff  of  the  local  school  district. 

In  general,  the  local  directors  contended  that  the  role  of  vocational 
education  was  relegated  to  a position  of  secondary  importance  in  the 
school  program. 

xhe  respondents  identified  complexities  and  inadequacies  of 
present  administrative  structures,  particularly  as  they  involved 
the  administration  of  vocational  education  programs  in  the  compre- 
hensive high  schools  and  the  area  vocational  technical  schools.  The 
many  boards  of  education  involved  in  the  organization  and  operation 
of  an  area  vocational— technical  school  create  a cumbersome  adminis- 
trative structure  that  requires  a director  to  have  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  to  attain  the  concurrence  of  the  majority.  This  situation 
is  further  compounded  by  the  requirement  that  there  shalx  be  num- 
erous advisory  committees  involved  in  the  operation  of  an  area 
vocational-technical  school.  It  is  a rare  occasion  <?hen  a director 
can  successfully  mold  all  boards  and  committees  into  an  effective 
organization . 

Another  mitigating  factor  cited  was  the  reluctance  of  many 
school  administrators  to  recognize  the  importance  of  vocational 
education  in  the  total  education  process.  In  the  past,  changes  in 
educational  philosophy  have  been  a slow,  laborious  process.  How- 
ever, in  today *s  society  where  technological  changes  occur  almost 
daily,  educators,  need  to  re-evaluate  their  philosophy  in  terms  of 
tomorrow's  needs  and  adjust  programs  accordingly.  Educators  also 
need  to  recognize  that  vocational  technical  and  continuing  education 
today  is  not  static,  but  rather  is  a dynamic  force  to  be  geared  to 
socioeconomic  needs  for  flexibility  in  vocational  education  programs 
and  should  encourage  the  establishment  of  programs  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  industry. 

Before  vocational,  technical  and  continuing  education  can  func- 
tion effectively  at  the  local  level,  it  must  be  recognized  as  an 
important  part  of  the  school  program  with  status  equal  to  all  other 
school  programs.  The  local  administrative  family  must  accept  the 
vocational  administrator  as  an  equal  partner  in  program  administra- 
tion and  planning.  Otherwise,  administrative  conflicts  will  develop 
and  adversely  affect  the  total  educational  program. 

3,  Relationships  with  the  State  Administration 

The  third  area  of  concern  in  the  administration  of  a local 
program  of  vocational  education  relates  to  handicaps  in  dealing 
wj.th  the  State  administrative  staff.  The  many  and  varied  reporting 
forms  required  by  the  Staff  staff  were  reported  as  handicaps  more 
frequently  than  any  other.  The  lack  of  an  efficient  and  rapid 
communication  system,  particularly  in  regard  to  changes  in  regula- 
tions and  policy,  was  also  frequently  mentioned  as  a deterrent. 
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Local  directors  were  concerned  about  the  lack  of  uniform  policy 
standards  for  the  various  areas  of  vocational  education.  This 
lack  of  uniformity  creates  problems  particularly  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  area  vocational— technical  schools  where  there  are 
several  different  occupational  education  programs  represented. 
Several  administrators  referred  to  the  excessive  amount  of  "red 
tape"  required  by  the  State  administrative  staff  from  the  local 
program  administrators.  Concern  was  expressed  about  the  length 
or  time  required  to  obtain  approval  of  program  changes,  building 
renovations,  and  new  construction  applications. 

4.  Fiscal  Problems 


The  fourth  area  of  concern  in  the  administration  of  a local 
program  of  vocational  education  dealt  with  fiscal  problems.  Local 
director?  of  vocational  education  believe  that  financial  support 
is  inadequate  and  policy  should  be  revised  to  provide  adequate 
and  equitable  financial  assistance  to  vocational  programs  in  both 
comprehensive  high  schools  and  area  -«^ocational-technical  schools. 
Funds  are  needed  to  replace  and  modernize  obsolete  equipment  and 
tc  assist  in  obtaining  highly  skilled  instructors  from  industry. 
The  present  teachers  salary  scale  is  inadequate  to  encourage 
personnel  to  give  up  good-paying  positions  in  industry  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession. 

5 . Reimbursement  Formulas 


The  present  reimbursement  formula  for  assisting  vocational 
extension  programs  has  not  been  changed  in  several  years  and  is 
unrealistic  in  today’s  setting.  In  order  to  obtain  competent 
instructors  from  industry  for  extension  programs,  sponsoring 
districts  must  assume  the  greater  portion  of  the  instructors’ 
salaries.  The  reluctance  of  a district  to  assume  this  added  fiscal 
responsibility  is  a handicap  to  the  development  of  an  adequate 
extension  program  to  upgrade  those  in  their  present  employment  and 
retrain  those  about  to  enter  a new  occupation. 

Several  of  the  more  common  but  emphatic  responses  extracted 
from  the  survey  were  as  follows; 

Reimbursements  are  inadequate  and  unrealistic  for  comprehensive 
high  schools. 

°Need  funds  to  modernize  equipment. 

®Bifferential  funding  insufficient. 

® State  reimbursement  policy  should  be  changed. 

®There  is  a lack  of  uniformity  in  the  subsidy  program. 

^Reimbursement  too  low  for  extension  programs. 
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®Lack  of  adequate  finance  at  the  local  level. 

6.  Personnel  Problems  - Certification  Requirements 

Two  common  problems  identified  dealt  with  the  employment  of 
qualified  instructors  and  obtaining  certification  for  those  to  be 
employed.  The  majority  of  instructors  for  trade  and  industrial 
educational  programs  must  be  recruited  from  industry  where  the 
potential  instructor  has  earned  a joumeyman*s  rating  after  a 
learning  period  and  has  worked  at  the  trade  for  a minimum  of  two 
years.  If  the  potential  teacher  has  been  successful  in  his  trade, 
the  beginning  salary  offered  for  a teaching  position  is  often  too 
low  to  encourage  him  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  Even  though 
the  salary  offered  may  be  sufficient  to  attract  a skilled  crafts- 
man, he  is  required  to  meet  several  certification  requirements 
which  must  be  completed  if  the  candidate  desires  to  begin  and 
continue  a career  as  a vocational  teacher. 

To  satisfy  the  certification  requirements,  several  college 
courses  must  be  successfully  completed  and  a competency  examina- 
tion taken  to  demonstrate  his  mastery  of  the  subject  to  be  taught. 

The  time  consumed  in  this  procedure  is  often  discouraging  to  crafts- 
men who  desire  very  much  to  teach.  Local  directors  were  particularly 
critical  about  the  length  of  time  required  by  the  teacher  education 
institutions  to  evaluate  and  approve  the  qualifications  of  potential 
teachers . 

Revised  certification  requirements  have  been  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  teacher  educa- 
tion institutions  and  the  State  Board  of  Education.  A more  complete 
report  on  teacher  certification  appears  in  Chapter  X. 


PROBLEMS  AND  HANDICAPS  IN  WORKING  WITH  THE  STATE  STAFF 

On  Question  V,  the  local  directors  identified  their  problems,  real 
or  imagined,  in  dealing  with  the  State  staff  for  vocational  education.  An 
analysis  of  respondents^  reactions  indicated  several  problem  areas  that 
were  handicaps  in  working  with  the  State  Vocational  Staff. 

1.  Coordination  Problems 


The  present  administrative  pattern  of  having  coordination  done 
by  field  staff  representing  each  occupational  area  is  considered  a 
handicap.  Respondents  suggest  that  the  coordination  functions  be 
combined  into  one  area  instead  of  the  present  practice  of  having  a 
coordinator  representing  each  of  the  five  vocafvonal  areas.  This 
would  insure  consistency  in  coordination  which  is  presently  lacking. 

The  infrequency  of  coordination  visits  by  the  field  staff  and 
the  Harrisburg  staff  is  considered  a handicap  since  the  coordination 
staff  does  not  have  an  opportunity  to  become  knowledgeable  about 
local  problems. 
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2. 


tfore  Staff  Assistance  Needed 


Local  directors  were  concerned  that  staff  should  be  increased 
so  that  appointments  could  be  kept,  more  visitations  could  be  made 
to  programs,  and  more  effective  assistance  could  be  available  when 
needed « The  coordination  staff  should  be  able  and  be  permitted  to 
give  definite  answers  regarding  local  problems  and  such  decisions 
should  be  respected  at  higher  administrative  levels. 

3.  Reporting  Procedures  Cumbersome 

The  reporting  procedures  required  by  the  various  occupational 
areas  was  considered  cumbersome  and  time  consuming,  and  quite  often 
a duplication  of  previously  submitted  material.  Reporting  should 
be  consolidated  into  one  form  simplified  to  eliminate  duplication 
of  requested  information.  Many  reports  request  information  already 
available  from  other  Department  of  Public  Instruction  agencies. 

4.  Poor  Communication 


Many  local  directors  of  vocational  education  believe  that 
communications  between  the  local  programs  and  the  staff  of  voca- 
tional education  is  either  slow,  nonexistent  or  after  the  fact. 
Local  directors  believe  that  better  communication  would  contribute 
greatly  to  their  understanding  of  State  policies  and  requirements. 
Local  directors,  particularly  those  embarking  on  a construction 
project  or  a renovation  of  present  facilities,  identified  as  a 
handicap  the  lack  of  specialists  to  assist  in  shop,  laboratory, 
or  classroom-layouts,  curriculum  requirements,  and  instructional 
equipment  specifications . 

5 .  Guides  Needed 


Specialists  should  be  a part  of  the  State  staff  and  should 
assist  in  the  development  of  curriculum  guides  and  teaching  aides 
in  their  various  occupational  program  specialties.  If  curriculum 
guides  were  available  for  statewide  usage,  there  would  develop  a 
more  uniform  pattern  of  vocational  education  courses  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  A more  uniform  program  of  vocational  education 
would  be  an  advantage  in  the  transfer  of  students  when  parents 
move  from  one  locality  to  another. 

6.  Resource  Centers  Needed 


Local  directors  indicated  a desire  for  the  establishment  of  a 
resource  center  or  centers  where  there  would  be  available  all 
resources  that  might  be  used  to  enhance  an  ongoing  program  of 
vocational  education  or  assist  in  the  development  of  a new  program. 
Some  suggested  aids  available  from  a center  would  be  audio-visual 
materials,  curriculum  guides,  equipment  lists  and  sources,  refer- 
ence books,  policy  guides.  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
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Regulations,  State  and  Federal  laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to 
vocational  education,  labor  market  projections,  research  project 
results,  and  teacher  recruitment  an*^  placement  assistance.  If 
regional  offices  for  vocational  education  should  become  a reality 
they  could  become  the  resource  centers  for  the  various  occupational 
education  service  programs. 

C 

Some  representative  replies  to  the  Question  V are  listed  below: 

“Limited  service  by  coordinators. 

“Coordinator  does  not  visit  as  frequently  as  the  school  wishes. 

“Area  coordinator  should  coordinate  all  occupational  fields. 

“Field  representatives  judgment  should  be  respected  by  the  State 
office. 

“state  Staff  should  be  sensitive  to  local  problems. 

“Clarity  in  communication  is  needed. 

“Uncertainty  in  making  decisions. 

“Inconsistency  of  service  by  different  coordinators. 

“Duplication  of  reports. 

“Staff  acts  without  understanding  local  problems. 

“There  is  poor  coordination  between  occupational  areas. 

“Specialists  needed  in  layout,  equipment,  curriculum,  etc., 
to  develop  guides  for  statewide  use. 


IMPROVING  COMMUNICATION 


Question  VI  solicited  suggestions  or  recommendations  for  improving 
commuiiidciLion  between  the  State  Office  and  the  local  administrative  staff. 
Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  respondents  suggested  or  recommended  the  deve- 
lopment of  a plan  to  hold  periodic  regional  or  state  conferences  and  work- 
shops, varying  from  monthly  to  annually. 

Thirty-seven  percent  of  the  respondents  recommended  the  publication 
of  a newsletter  emanating  from  the  State  vocational  office  with  wide  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  Commonwealth.  A newsletter  would  be  a supplement 
to  the  periodic  conferences  and  would  be  a vehicle  to  keep  the  field  in- 
formed of  current  happenings  in  vocational  education. 

Another  frequent  recommendation  suggested  periodic  and  planned 
visitations  by  the  State  staff  to  local  progjrams.  It  was  evident  that 
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soEe  respondents  felt  they  were  not  receiving  as  much  assistance  as  they 
desire  from  the  State  field  st^^ff. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 

Responses  to  Question  VII  were  so  varied  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  ascertain  any  one  suggestion  that  reflected  the  views  of  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  respondents.  In  an  attempt  to  group  the  replies  into  speci- 
fic concerns,  it  was  found  that  about  nine  percent  of  the  replies  indicated 
a need  for  uniform  standards  and  requirements  in  vocational  education  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  same.  The  great  number  and  variety  of  responses 
indicated  that  the  recommendations  were  related  to  particular  local  pro- 
blems which  did  not  necessarily  affect  other  local  vocational  education 
programs.  Many  of  the  recommendations  submitted  on  Question  VII  were  a 
repetition  of  suggestions  previsously  stated  in  response  to  Questions  IV 
and  V. 


ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

Question  VIII  asked  local  directors  to  identify  the  kinds  of  ad- 
ditional assistance  they  would  like  to  have  from  the  State  staff.  Although 
many  local  directors  were  satisfied  with  the  present  procedures,  a majority 
requested  that  more  funds  be  made  available  to  expand  programs  for  youths 
and  adults  and  to  assist  in  developing  adult  learning  centers.  Many  sug- 
gestions had  been  noted  in  responses  to  the  previous  questions. 

OTHER  REPORTS 

Two  other  reports  relating  to  State  and  local  administration  of 
vocational  education  should  be  noted  here.  First,  a task  force  of  seven 
staff  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Continuing  Edu- 
cation worked  between  September,  1967,  and  October,  1968  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a "Position  Paper"  which  presented  ideas  concerning  the  possible 
reorganization  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  services  in 
Pennsylvania.  Although,  some  of  the  views  of  the  position  paper  are  not 
in  agreement  with  the  recommendations  contained  in  Chapter  VII,  there  are 
a number  of  excellent  contributions  such  as  personnel  policies  and  the 
duties,  responsibilities,  and  qualifications  of  the  regional  staff  that 
should  be  given  careful  consideration  for  adoption  in  behalf  of  improved 
service  to  the  local  level. 

Secondly,  a report  by  a General  Advisory  Study  Committee  of  the 
Vocational  Administrators  of  Pennsylvania  contains  thorough  analyses  of 
a local  administrative  structure,  and  duties  of  various  local  administra 
tive  and  supervisory  personnel.  This  work  would  also  be  most  useful  in 
improving  administration  and  super^sion  of  programs  at  the  local  level. 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  excellent  response  to  the  local  administrator  survey,  83  per- 
cent, gave  evidence  of  the  great  interest  of  the  local  directors  of  voca- 
tional education  in  the  total  vocational  education  program. 

Many  vocational  education  programs  are  operating  in  comprehensive 
high  schools  without  the  supervision  and  leadership  of  a local  vocational 
education  director.  In  many  instances,  the  local  director  of  vocational 
education  had  responsibility  for  the  trade  and  technical  education  programs 
and  a few  other  vocational  programs.  However,  in  many  other  cases  home 
economics,  distributive,  business  and  agriculture  education  programs 
operate  independently  of  a director.  The  lack  of  a well -organized  unified 
administrative  structure  is  further  reflected  in  the  fact  that  very  few 
adult  programs  are  administered  by  a local  director  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. 


Local  directors  were  greatly  concerned  about  the  inadequacy  of 
communication  between  the  school’s  administrative  staff  and  the  local 
vocational  director’s  office.  It  appeared  that  the  local  directors  believed 
taht  heads  of  other  educational  programs,  as  well  as  educational  adminis- 
trators, were  not  syiqpathetic  toward,  or  do  not  understand,  the  nature  of 
vocational  education  philosophy  and  purposes.  Counseling  service  needs 
to  be  expanded  and  improved  so  that  all  students,  not  just  those  academic- 
ally oriented,  may  have  adequate  and  appropriate  educational  and  career 
guidance  assiscance.  In  many  instances,  where  vocational  education  pro- 
grams * operate  in  the  comprehensive  high  school,  the  programs  were  considered 
to  be  of  secondary  importance  and  as  a result  were  inadequately  housed, 
often  in  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated  basement  rooms,  filled  with  students 
not  wanted  by  other  teachers  in  the  system. 


Facilities  in  the  newly  constructed  area  vocational-technical  schools 
are  adequate  and  conductive  in  learning  but  the  administrative  structure  is 
cumbersome  and  most  difficult  to  organize.  The  many  boards  of  education 
involved  in  the  administration  of  an  area  vocational-technical  school  com- 
pound the  director’s  problems  and  make  effective  administration  most  diffi- 
cult. A simpler,  more  flexible  structure  in  the  administration  of  area 
school  programs  is  needed  if  these  programs  are  to  meet  the  changing  de- 
mands imposed  by  the  technological  advances  in  industry. 


Much  concern  was  expressed  about  the  lack  of  adequate  financial 
support  available  to  the  vocational  education  programs.  Directors,  parti- 
cularly those  in  comprehensive  high  schools,  questioned  the  present  reim- 
bursement policy  which  provides  much  greater  support  for  programs  in  area 
schools.  This  is  a deterrent  to  the  development  of  programs  in  the  compre- 
hensive high  schools. 


The  lack  of  uniformity  in  program  reimbursement,  such  as  $50  per 
average  daily  membership  in  distributive  education,  and  $35  per  A.D.M.  in 
trade  and  industrial  education  was  questioned  by  the  directors.  The  present 
reimbursement  policy  has  not  been  changed  for  many  years  and  is  unlikely  to 
meet  the  requirements  in  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  P.L. 
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Local  directors*  problems  in  relationship  with  the  State  staff  for 
vocational  education  were  mainly  those  of  deficiencies  in  communication. 

The  survey  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  local  directors  to  air 
their  problems.  It  appeared  that  some  of  the  problems  were  of  a personal 
nature  resulting  from  real  or  imagined  problems  and  not  necessarily  the 
inadequacy  or  failure  of  the  State  vocational  staff.  In  general  the  local 
directors  were  satisfied  with  present  procedures,  but  they  realized  that 
much  more  can  and  should  be  done  at  all  levels  to  provide  the  kind  and 
quality  of  vocational  education  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  and 
employers . 


RECOMMENDATIONS . A local  vocational  education  director  should  be  designated 
as  the  administrative  head  of  all  occupational  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams in  a school  system.  This  would  provide  for  effective,  unified  admin- 
istrative leadership,  a more  centralized  communication  center,  more  uniform 
reporting  and  the  avoidance  of  duplication  in  reports.  The  local  vocational 
education  director  should  have  the  same  administrative  authority  for  voca- 
tional education  programs  as  the  principal  has  for  the  academic  programs. 

The  vocational  director  and  the  principal  should  work  together  closely  in 
a functional  relationship  and  each  should  have  equal  responsibility  to  the 
Superintendent . 

As  a means  of  improving  communication  between  the  State  office  and 
the  local  programs,  it  is  recommended  that  Statewide  and  regional  confer- 
ences and  workshop-  - be  held  periodically  and  that  a regular  newsletter  be 
distributed  widely  to  inform  the  directors  and  other  educational  leaders  of 
current  developments  in  vocational  education. 

Occupational  guidance,  counseling  and  placement  services  should  be 
available  to  all  students,  by  well-trained  occupationally  oriented  counselors. 
In-service  programs  should  be  established  to  inform  counselors  about  the  job 
and  training  opportunities  available  to  all  students. 

The  many  boards  of  education  involved  in  the  operation  of  an  area 
vocational-technical  school  should  be  reduced  to  a more  workable  number, 
either  through  consolidation  or  if  necessary  by  legislative  action. 

Financial  aid  policies  both  Federal  and  State  should  be  reviewed  and 
more  equitable  funding  policies  developed  to  assist  in  the  promotion,  esta- 
blishment and  operation  of  vocational  programs  in  the  comprehensive  high 
schools  as  well  as  the  area  vocational-technical  schools. 

Certification  policies  and  requirements  for  all  areas  of  vocational 
education  should  be  reviewed  continuously  and  revised  as  necessary  to  permit 
the  use  of  qualified  personnel  from  business  industry  and  agriculture  as 
instructors  in  certain  areas  of  occupational  specialties. 
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SECTION— VII 


SUMMARY— CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECO^SMENDATIONS 


P0niisylv3iiia  niad0  gr6at  stridss  in  6xpanding  nnd  improving  its 
vocational,  technical  and  continuing  education  opportunities  between 
1964  and  1968,  especially  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  more  than 
40  fine  new  facilities  in  the  form  of  secondary  area  vocational- technical 
schools.  The  full  impact  of  the  area  school  growth  is  not  yet  evident, 
because  of  the  lag  between  the  opening  of  new  schools  and  graduation  of 
students.  It  appears  that  the  construction  of  new  secondary  school  fa- 
cilities has  now  passed  a peak  and  the  rate  of  growth  of  area  vocational- 
technical  schools  will  very  likely  be  much  slower  in  the  next  several 
y0Qj-g ^ jjQ^j0'y'0r j the  development  of  postsecondary  technical  programs  is 

still  in  its  infancy. 

Despite  the  substantial  growth  in  the  program,  there  are  a num- 
ber of  overall  program  deficiencies  which  seem  to  persist.  For  example, 
the  Pennsylvania  program  is  still  found  predominately  at  the  secondary 
level  despite  the  increasing  demands  for  postsecondary  programs  and 
graduates  by  employers  and  students.  Another  deficiency  appears  in  n 
certain  rate  of  decline  in  the  number  of  adults  served  in  part-time 
vocational- technical  courses.  It  has  always  been  accepted  that  the  ad- 
vent of  new  day  school  facilities  would  automatically  enhance  and  ex- 
pand an  evening  adult  program.  However,  there  is  substantial  evidence 
that  this  phenomenon  is  not  occurring  in  the  Pennsylvania  program  as  xt 
should.  This  is  probably  caused  in  part  by  a long  history  of  inadequate 
funding  of  adult  education  at  all  levels  of  government. 

Other  program  deficiencies  were  revealed  as  a result  of  the  anal- 
ysis of  trends  in  enrollments  in  the  various  occupational  education  areas. 
The  business  and  office  education  enrollments  now  have  assimed  first  rank 
among  the  seven  occupational  categories.  This  rapid  rise  in  growth  came 
about  because  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  authorized  aid  to  bus- 
iness and  office  education  for  the  first  time.  As  a result,  many  exist 
ing  programs  came  within  the  provisions  of  the  State  Plan  and  hence  were 
eligible  for  Federal  financial  assistance.  The  further  consequence  of 
the  substantial  business  and  office  education  programs  was  that  all  other 
occupational  education  programs  were  placed  in  a lower  rankxng  percent  of 
the  totals  of  enrollments  and  expenditures  even  though  all  of  the  programs 
had  grown  somewhat  in  absolute  numbers. 

In  summary,  the  substantial  growth  of  the  total  enrollments  be- 
tween 1964  and  1968  from  109,904  to  234,090  tends  to  conceal  propam 
growth  and  relative  deficiencies  in  the  fields  of  health  occupations, 
technical  education,  and  in  special  needs  programs  for  the  socioeconomxc 
disadvantaged.  These  latter  three  programs  are  vastly  underdeveloped  xn 
the  light  of  identified  critical  needs  and  rapidly  growing  demands  xn 
these  fields.  These  rather  obvious  deficiencies  are  not  only  serious  but 
the  present  outlook  for  changing  the  situation  is  not  very  encouraging. 
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Despite  the  excellent  services  rendered  in  a variety  of  continu- 
ing education  programs  the  unmet  needs  of  adults  are  tremendous.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  adult  education  programs  as  a whole  did  not  receive  ade- 
quate financial  assistance  from  any  of  the  three  governmental  levels. 
Federal,  State  or  Local.  Even  though  the  adult  education  program  in  vo- 
cational and  technical  education  was  the  largest  segment  of  the  total 
public  school  continuing  education  program, it  was  not  developing  as 
rapidly  as  it  should.  The  comparatively  low  general  education  achieve- 
ment level  of  the  adult  population  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  similar 
indications  of  educational  deficiencies,  indicate  that  some  drastic  steps 
should  be  taken  to  expand  and  improve  the  various  adult  education  serv- 
ices of  the  State.  This  summary  contains  certain  recommendations  for 
action  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction intended  to  help  remove  the  program  deficiencies  and  so  that 
some  essential  steps  can  be  taken  to  expand  and  develop  new  programs  to 
meet  important  critical  needs  of  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 


ECONOMIC  TRENDS  AND  MANPOWER  MEEDS 

An  examination  of  the  economy  of  Pennsylvania  revealed  generally 
that  the  competitive  posture  of  the  State  was  not  what  it  should  be  when 
compared  with  the  Nation  as  a whole  or  with  that  of  other  similar  or 
neighboring  States.  After  considerable  outmigration  of  many  workers  and 
their  families  in  their  prime  years  in  the  1950 *s  and  the  early  1960* s, 
a gradual  upturn  developed  in  Pennsylvania's  economic  growth.  The  seri- 
ous economic  problem  in  Pennsylvania  is  most  easily  understood  in  the 
fact  that  52  of  the  67  counties  in  Pennsylvania  are  included  in  the 
Appalachian  region  and  are  sometimes  classified  as  economically  depressed 
areas.  To  put  it  another  way,  only  the  17  non-Appalachian  counties  gained 
the  substantial  population  and  economic  growth  in  the  State. 

The  economic  posture  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  more  effective 
planning  of  vocational,  technical  and  continuing  education  programs.  The 
assumption  was  made  that  vocational  education  could  become  a real  asset  to 
the  economy  of  Pennsylvania  if  there  was  knowledge  and  recognition  of  the 
trends  and  problems  of  the  economy  of  the  State,  and  training  programs  were 
designed  and  established  to  contribute  to  a more  favorable  economic  climate 
for  new  potential  employers.  In  the  light  of  this  assumption,  the  fifty 
fastest  growing  manufacturing  industries  in  the  Nation  were  identified  and 
raced  for  use  by  State  and  local  program  planners.  The  occupational  pattern 
of  these  industries  was  determined  and  is  available  to  assist  the  vocational 
educator  in  planning  programs  to  meet  the  occupational  demands  that  are  com- 
monly found  in  the  new  potential  fast  growing  industries.  Further  analysis 
of  the  Pennsylvania  competitive  posture  revealed  that  considerable  expan- 
sion of  the  part-time  trade  extension  training  program  for  employed  workers 
would  make  a particularly  significant  contribution  to  the  economy  of  the 
State. 
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State-wide  program  planning  at  best  has  been  somewhat  haphazardous 
and  fragmented.  This  explains  in  part  why  there  are  some  serious  defici- 
encies in  program  direction.  It  seems  evident  now  that  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  should 
play  a much  more  substantial  leadership  role  in  State-wide  program  planning. 

In  order  to  do  this  there  needed  to  be  developed  an  organized  syste- 
matic planning  procedure  in  which  all  educational  and  training  agencies, 
public  and  private,  could  participate  and  contribute.  A systematic  approach 
was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  planning  a total  unified  program  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  at  the  local  level.  Only  in  this  way  does 
it  seem  possible  that  public  and  private  funds  can  be  used  most  effectively 
and  efficiently  in  meeting  all  of  the  State's  manpower  training  needs. 

It  is  just  as  obvious  that  in  order  to  adopt  and  implement  a syste- 
matic planning  procedure,  an  organization  has  to  be  designed  in  such  a man- 
ner that  it  could  carry  out  the  new  duties  and  responsibilities  prescribed 
in  the  planning  procedure.  Analysis  of  all  of  the  conditions  and  problems 
existing  in  the  present  organization  indicates  that  certain  changes  should 
be  made. 


MANPOWER  PROJECTIONS 


Sufficient  attractive  job  opportunities  upon  completion  of  train- 
ing are  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the  cycle  of  basic  education, 
career  choice,  and  occupational  education.  Directly  related  to  the  socio- 
economic posture  of  the  State  was  the  current  and  projected  trained  man- 
power demand.  State-wide  and  locally.  The  annual  output  of  supply  of 
trained  graduates  ( and  qualified  early  leavers)  from  all  training  agen- 
cies and  institutions  in  the  State  was  a most  important  input  to  the  pro- 
cess of  total  unified  program  planning. 

The  net  result  of  this  process  of  analyzing  supply  and  demand  was 
to  disclose  many  unmet  training  needs  in  the  State.  In  the  same  way  that 
job  opportunities  are  a key  to  the  successful  transition  from  school  to 
work  so  are  a wide  range  of  physical  facilities,  equipment,  teachers  and 
other  resource  requirements  essential  to  the  occupational  education  of  the 
people  who  need  it  and  can  profit  from  it. 


FINANCE  AND  REPORTING 


Many  reporting  difficulties  were  found  in  the  forms  and  procedures 
used  to  report  enrollments  and  finance  information.  The  procedure  for 
making  application  for  and  payment  of  claims  was  very  complex  and  cumbersome. 
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The  financial  aid  policies  particularly  those  that  are  legislated 
were  found  to  be  outmoded  and  in  fact  were  inadvertently  continuing  the 
misdirection  of  the  occupational  service  programs.  The  wording  of  the 
equalization  subsidy  formula  for  aiding  all  basic  education  in  the  State 
defeats  the  spirit  of  equalization  by  aiding  wealthier  districts  more  and 
poorer  districts  less. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Pennsylvania  expended  more  than  twice  the  required  amount  of  Federal 
funds  for  professional  service  activities.  There  is  great  need  for  unifi- 
cation of  basic  professional  teacher  education  courses  in  the  participating 
higher  education  institutions  of  the  State.  There  is  also  a lack  of  appro- 
priate non-credit  in-service  types  of  teacher  training,  especially  for  new 
teachers  recruited  out  of  business  and  industry.  Since  this  study  did  not 
deal  with  the  curriculum  and  curriculum  development  activities,  there  is 
need  for  a thorough  evaluation  of  vocational  education  curricula. 

The  vocational  guidance  services  throughout  the  State  generally 
were  found  to  be  largely  college  oriented  and  as  a result  many  high  school 
graduates  and  dropouts  who  do  not  want  to  go  on  to  college  are  not  getting 
adequate  occupational  information  and  vocational  counseling  to  assist  them 
in  training  for, finding  and  holding  jobs.  Placement  services  in  vocational 
education  programs  were  very  inadequate. 


THE  LARGE  CITIES 

In  general,  it  was  found  that  the  Philadelphia  vocational  education 
program  did  not  grow  proportionately  as  well  as  Pittsburgh  since  the  pass- 
age of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  Vocational  education  adminis- 
trative difficulties  were  found  in  the  Philadelphia  system  which  had  been 
offset  in  Pittsburgh.  Obviously,  a large  portion  of  the  population  and  the 
work  force  of  the  State  are  located  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  metro- 
politan areas  as  well  as  in  the  second  class  cities.  The  program  needs 
of  the  large  cities  are  great  and  complex. 


\ 
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SPECIAL  SOCIOECONOMIC  NEEDS 

There  are  serious  socioeconomic  problems  in  Pennsylvania,  especially 
in  the  Appalachian  Counties.  In  addition,  the  special  needs  program  was 
very  deficient  in  terms  of  money  expended  and  people  served. 


A SYSTEM  OF  FOLLOW-UP  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  GRADUATES  AND  EARLY  LEAVERS 

A system  for  conducting  continuous  follow-up  of  vocational  educa- 
tion graduates  and  their  early  leavers  was  designed  and  put  into  operation 
during  the  course  of  the  study.  The  system  will  reach  100%  of  all  graduates 
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63cli  yBSLT  6xc6pt  in  tli6  cns6  of  businoss  nnd  offico  occupations  where 
a 10%  sampling  will  be  used  because  of  the  large  number  of  students  in- 
volved. The  follow-up  system  will  provide  valuable  information  to  feed 
back  into  the  curriculum  and  thereby  make  possible  continuous  improve- 
ment of  the  programs. 


EMPLOYER  SURVEY 

The  results  of  an  informal  survey  of  2,000  employers  revealed 
the  great  interest  that  the  vast  majority  of  employers  have  in  the  voca 
tional  education  programs  of  the  State.  In  general,  they  expressed 
favorable  reaction  to  the  programs  and  their  graduates  and  indicated 
their  willingness  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  or  in  other  helpful 
ways.  The  employers  also  revealed  a considerable  need  for  new  technic- 
ians in  the  next  five  years. 


LOCAL  ADMINISTRATOR  SURVEY 

Although  local  vocational  education  administrators  expressed  their 
general  satisfaction  with  the  services  of  and  relationship  with  the  State 
staff,  they  did  emphasize  the  need  for  improved  continuous  communication 
both  ways  between  State  and  local  levels.  Deficiencies  in  the  vocational 
guidance  and  counseling  services  were  indicated.  Poor  administrative 
working  relationships  at  the  local  level  were  described  in  many  cases. 


A considerable  number  and  variety  of  specific  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations are  threaded  throughout  the  entire  report.  They  do  not  always 
appear  at  the  end  of  a chapter  depending  upon  the  particular  organization 
of  the  contents.  Many  other  recommendations  and  suggestions  for  expansion 
and  improvement  of  vocational,  technical  and  continuing  education  programs 
are  implied  or  can  be  derived  by  more  extensive  examination  and  analysis 
of  the  data  and  findings  contained  in  each  chapter.  In  fact,  the  real 
value  of  the  report  exists  in  its  potential  as  a resource  for  continuous 
program  review  and  evaluation.  For  this  reason,  the  reader  should  review 
the  whole  report  thoroughly  in  order  to  understand  the  full  import  of  the 

study. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


A broad  overview  of  the  completed  report  suggested  that  the  many 
specific  conclusions  and  recommendations  could  be  consolidated  into  a more 
limited  grouping  with  real  value  and  purpose  for  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  services.  They  are  stated  as  concisely  and  briefly  as  is  consis- 
tent with  clearness: 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Education,  serv- 
ing as  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  be  designated  and  given 
authority  by  the  Governor  or  the  legislature  as  the  agency  in  the  Coiimon- 
wealth  responsible  for  the  overall  coordination  of  all  occupational  and 
continuing  education  programs,  public  and  private,  secondary  and  post- 
secondary, from  the  standpoint  of  the  supply  aspects  of  the  labor  market. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  over  the  period  of  the  next  two  years,  the  present 
Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Continuing  Education  should  be  phased 
into  a major  division  of  occupational  and  continuing  education,  headed  by 
a deputy  commissioner,  to  provide  for  program  planning,  program  evalua- 
tion, professional  services  and  supervision  of  the  operating  programs  and 
overall  coordination  of  other  occupational  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams in  the  Conmonweal th . 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  five  field  offices  of  a new  occupational  and  con- 
tinuing education  agency  be  established  in  centrally  located  cities,  in 
three  regions,  eastern,  central  and  western,  and  one  each  in  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh  in  order  to  consolidate  and  unify  administrative  and  pro- 
fessional services  to  all  local  school  districts,  area  vocational- 
technical  schools,  and  other  cooperating  institutions  and  agencies.  The 
field  offices  in  the  two  large  cities  could  cope  full-time  with  the  varied 
and  complex  problems  in  those  metropolitan  areas. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  the  State  Board  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion should  re-examine  its  allocation  of  vocational  education  funds  with  a 
view  toward  increasing  financial  aid  for  new  services  and  programs  in  the 
two  large  metropolitan  areas  of  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  and  second  class 
school  districts  where  there  are  concentrations  of  underprivileged  youth 
and  adults  in  poor  environment. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  the  procedures  for  the  systematic  unified  State- 
local  program  planning  be  adopted  as  policy  by  the  State  Board  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  implemented  at  State  and  local  levels 
in  phases  over  the  next  two  years. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit,  the  occupational  and 
continuing  education  agency,  and  other  involved  Bureaus  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  set  up  ways  and  means  to  continue  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  data  and  information  on  economic  developments,  manpower  supply 
and  demand  projections,  graduate  follow-up  information  and  other  inputs 
required  in  the  systems  planning  procedure. 

7.  It  -is  recommended  that  a thorough  in-depth  analysis  be  made  of  all  report- 

ing and  accounting  procedures  in  the  vocational,  technical  and  continuing 
education  programs  of  the  State  with  a view  toward  setting  up  a standard- 
ized, efficient  data  processing  system  to  be  managed  by  the  Comptroller's 
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8.  It  is  recommended  that  a task  force  of  representatives  of  the  vocational 

teacher  education  institutions  and  other  knowledgeable  and  interested 
persons  be  organized  to  v/ork  with  the  occupational  and  continuing  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to:  identify  and  unify  the  com- 

mon elements  in  professional  vocational  teacher  education  programs  and 
courses  in  all  occupational  services;  assist  in  the  development  of  teacher 
education  program  plans;  develop  an  adequate  standardized  reporting  sys- 
tem; and  prepare  adequate  budgets  for  involving  their  respective  institu- 
tions more  in  professional  service  activities  (rather  than  administrative 
and  supervisory  aspects)  of  the  program,  namely;  teacher  education  curric- 
ulum revision,  effective  teaching  methods,  technology  in  education,  cur- 
riculun  and  instructional  materials  development,  leadership  development, 
training  of  supporting  personnel  and  research  activities. 

9.  It  is  recommended  that  substantial  vocational  education  funds  be  budgeted 
for  allocation  to  local  districts  to  assist  them  in  the  employment  of 
qualified  vocational  guidance  counselors  and  placement  officers  because 
there  is  high  correlation  between  placement  services  in  a vocational - 
technical  school  or  department  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

10.  It  is  recommended  that  qualified  staff  be  appointed  and  assigned  full- 
time and  that  substantial  allocation  of  funds  be  made  to  promote  and  de- 
velop programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  socioeconomic  disadvantaged  in 
rural  and  urban  areas. 

11.  It  is  recommended  that  additional  staff  should  be  designated  and  assigned 
full-time  to  promote  and  develop  new  and  expanded  programs  of  technical 
and  health  occupations  education  programs.  These  new  staff  members  should 
function  as  units  apart  from  but  in  cooperation  with  the  other  occupational 
services. 

12.  It  is  recommended  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  take  a more  positive, 
active  role  in  the  development  of  policies  designed  to  expand  many 
different  kinds  of  adult  education  programs  and  services. 

13.  It  is  recomnended  that  additional  staff  be  employed  in  the  central  office 
and  in  the  field  to  concentrate  on  the  promotion  and  development  of  adult 
vocational  education  programs  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  modern  area 
vocational -technical  school  facilities  and  other  resources. 

14.  It  is  recommended  that  the  computerized  system  for  follow-up  of  secondary 
vocational  education  graduates  and  early  leavers  should  be  continued  in' 
operation,  perhaps  most  efficiently  and  economically  under  contract  with  an 
outside  service  agency.  With  certain  adaptations  of  the  system,  all  other 
training  agencies  should  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  follow-up  of 
their  graduates  and  early  leavers. 

15.  It  is  recomnended  that  a State-local  program  manual  or  guide,  a regular  peri- 
odical bulletin,  appropriate  conferences  and  v/orkshops,  and  other  ways  and 
means  be  established  and  carried  on  by  the  occupational  and  continuing  edu- 
cation agency  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  improve  communica- 
tion between  the  State  office  and  the  local  administration  of  vocational 

and  technical  education.  Other  interested  public  should  be  served  in  a 
similar  way. 
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It  is  recommended  that  additional  staff  be  employed,  qualified  to  work  full- 
time on  the  promotion  and  development  of  all  types  of  cooperative  education, 
work  study  and  work  experience  programs,  including  off-farm  agriculture  occu- 
pations, in  order  to  take  advantage  of  funds  earmarked  for  that  purpose  in 
Part  G of  P.L.  90-576. 

It  is  recommended  that  study  and  consideration  be  given  to  the  earliest 
possible  use  of  the  various  State-owned  and  State- related  trade  and  technical 
schools  such  as  the  Thaddeus  Stevens  Trade  School  as  residential  centers  for 
disadvantaged  youth  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  and  funding 
authorizations  for  this  purpose  in  Part  E of  P.L.  90-576. 

It  is  recommended  that  greater  consideration  be  given  by  the  occupational 
and  continuing  education  agency  to  the  possible  use  of  private  business, 
trade  and  technical  schools,  under  contract,  especially  to  provide  certain 
training  services  not  available  in  public  institutions,  as  provided  for  under 
Section  122  (a)  (7),  P.L.  90-576. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion be  sufficiently  staffed  v/ith  appropriately  qualified  personnel,  and 
funded  to  continue  to  update  and  analyze  the  data  and  information  required 
in  the  planning  system.  Continued  periodic  consultative  service  should  be 
utilized  as  necessary  to  refine  and  revise  the  planning  system. 

It  is  recommended  that  in  order  to  satisfy  the  unmet  trained  manpower  needs 
in  the  State,  the  projected  gross  cost  estimates  described  below  be  given 
consideration  by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  with  a view  toward  seeking  the  needed  funds,  wholly  or 
in  part,  from  Federal,  State  and  local  sources  each  year  between  now  and  1975. 

Government  involvement  in  manpower  training  proceeds  from  a psychoecon- 
omic  base  to  determination  of  policy,  establishment  of  procedures,  adequate 
funding  and  efficient  staffing.  The  following  budgetary  considerations  are 
therefore  a main  cornerstone  of  the  objectives  of  the  total  study  report: 

An  initial  premise  was  established  1 lyb/-68  expenditures 

for  producing  a graduate  of  that  year  was  a firm  base  from  which  all  expen- 
ditures were  relative.  The  annual  expenditure  per  graduate  is  therefore  used 
as  a basic  unit  for  estimating  the  need  for  funds. 

The  projected  budgetary  estimates  shown  in  the  schedule  below  are  based 
on  the  following  projected  data,  assumptions,  and  procedure  which  are  essen- 
tial to  an  understanding  of  the  estimates: 

A.  Table  97,  Chapter  V,  reports  an  annual  manpower  demand  of  259,100; 
annual  supply  of  75,900;  and  an  annual  unmet  need  of  161,400  up  to 
1975. 

B.  The  1968  Pennsylvania  vocational  education  total  expenditure  of 

$94,828,113  was  made  up  of:  Federal,  $14,492,235;  State,  $31,567,863; 

Local,  $48,768,015,  based  on  the  five  year  history  of  20%  Federal, 

30%  State,  and  50%  local  shares. 


C.  Of  75,942  vocational -technical  graduates  in  1967  the  public  schools 
produced  49,344;  the  private  schools,  15,299,  and  all  others,  11,369. 

D.  The  expenditure  per  graduate  was  determined  by  dividing  the  total  ex- 
penditure of  $94,828,113  by  49,344  graduates  arriving  at  an  approximate 
$2,000  expenditure  for  each  graduate. 

E.  Budget  Synthesis:  Assuming  that  the  total  annual  projected  manpower 

demand  of  259,100  trained  workers  would  be  provided  for  by  all  of  the 
principal  training  agencies  identified  in  this  study,  by  subsidies  from 
public  Federal,  State  and  local  funds,  the  total  annual  expenditure 
would  be  approximately  $518,200,000. 

F.  After  the  subtraction  of  an  estimated  1968  grand  total  expenditure  of 
$151,884,000,  the  new  or  net  additional  annual  funding  needed  from 

all  sources,  including  public  funds,  private  school  capital  and  student 
tuition,  would  be  approximately  $366,316,000. 

SCHEDULE  OF  BREAKDOWN  OF  ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  FUNDING*  NEEDED  TO  1975  BY  GROUPS  OF 
ALL  INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINING  AGENCIES  AND  PROGRAMS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


a. 

b. 

Public  schools,  grades  To- 
ll -I  2— 50%  of  graduates 
Public  schools,  grades  13- 
14—15%  of  graduates 

I 

Total 

$259,100,000 

77,730,000 

II 

Federal 
$ 51,820,000 
1 12,955,000 

III 

State 

$ 77,730,000 
12,955,000 

IV 

Local 

$129,550,000 

25,910,000 

c. 

Public  schools  program 
totals  by  source  /Sub-total 

$336,830,000 

$ 64,775,000 

$ 90,685,000 

$155,460,000 

d. 

Private  schools,  2 
ungraded— 20%  of  graduates 

103,640,000 

NONE 

NONE 

NONE 

e. 

Other  schools  and  classes— 
15%  of  graduates  3 

77,730,000 

69,957,000 

7,773,000 

NONE 

f. 

Annual  budgetary 
extimate  of  total  need 

$518,200,000 

$134,732,000 

$ 98,458,000 

$155,460,000 

9* 

1968  Estimated  total  for 
all  programs  expenditure** 

151,884,000 

30,376,800 

45,565,200 

75,942,000 

h. 

Approximate  net  additional 
annual  funding  to  1975** 

$366,316,000 

$104,355,200 

$ 52,892,800 

$ 79,518,000 

One  third  of  this  total  expenditure  is  borne  by  student  tuition  and  was  not  included  in 
the  breakdown  tabulations  in  Columns  II,  III,  IV.  One- third  was  assigned  to  local  and 
the  other  one- third  to  Federal  and  State  equally,  one-sixth  each. 

^Private  capital  investment — No  public  funds  were  available,  except  under  s^^ecial  contract, 
and  therefore,  none  were  included  in  the  breakdown  in  Columns  II,  III,  and  IV. 

^Other  schools  and  classes  include  MDTA,  State  retraining,  and  two  year  programs  in  four 
year  colleges,  and  other  private  non-profit  institutions.  A number  of  these  programs  are 
financed  with  90%  Federal  funds  and  10%  State  funds.  Since  little  or  no  local  funds  are 
involved,  there  were  no  local  funds  assigned  to  these  programs  in  Column  IV. 

* Funding  includes  construction  costs  and  vocational  adult  education  programs. 

**  It  should  be  noted  that  the  sum  of  the  figures  in  Columns  II,  III,  IV  will  not  add  up 
to  the  total  figures  in  Column  I because  private  school  capital  and  postsecondary  stu- 
dent tuition  amounts  were  not  included  in  the  breakdown  as  explained  in  footnotes  (1) 
and  (2)  above. 
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The  gross  estimates  in  the  schedule  would  be  reduced  by  any  increased 
supply  of  trained  manpower  that  might  be  identified  from  sources  not  included  in 
this  report.  The  estimate  will  also  vary  from  year  to  year,  particularly  with  a 
change  in  the  figure,  $2,000,  the  annual  expenditure  per  graduate.  In  turn,  the 
base  figure  will  fluctuate  in  accordance  with  variables  such  as  the  following: 

• Shifts  in  program  enrollments  and  the  percent  of  utilization  of  the 

available  training  stations. 

• Establishment  of  higher  cost  programs  which  will  obviously  raise  the 

unit  cost,  and  vice  versa. 

f Year  to  year  changes  in  the  proportionate  expenditures  for  construction. 

f Capital  outlay  as  a start-up  expenditure  for  area  vocational -technical 
schools  or  community  colleges  will  reflect  an  iiimediate  higher  unit 
cost  followed  by  a lower  unit  cost  as  programs  begin  to  produce  grad- 
uates . 

f Other  schools  and  classes  will  fluctuate  in  operation  and  so  will  the 
unit  cost,  as  Federal  and  State  emergency  legislation  and  policies 
dictate. 

Separate  cost  breakouts  are  not  made  in  this  analysis  of  the  two  program 
classifications,  day  school  and  adult  education.  Socioeconomically  significant 
adult  education  programs  are  considered  as  additional  benefits  resulting  from  the 
establishment  of  day  school  facilities  which  are  available  for  adult  classes  dur- 
ing non-regular  school  time. 

In  line  with  these  gross  estimates  of  needed  funds,  specific  local  area 
programs  of  cccupatlondl  education  would  need  to  be  planned  under  the  systematic 
State-local  planning  procedure  described  in  Chapter  VI.  All  local  area  plans 
would  need  to  be  supported  by  full  justification  of  need  for  the  program  and 
approval  of  plans  and  funds  would  be  applied  for  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  All  feasible  alternatives  for  meeting  training 
needs  v/ould  be  considered  and  the  final  proposed  program  plans  would  be  measured 
in  terms  of  a total  balanced  program > and  the  funds  needed  and  available  to 
finance  them. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  Commonwealth  would  wholly  fund  such  sharply 
increased  budgets  in  so  short  a time.  In  fact,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  or  other  groups  of  training  agencies  could  expand 
their  training  programs  so  quickly  if  the  funds  were  made  available  at  once.  The 
real  purpose  of  this  procedure  and  the  resulting  estimates  is  to  give  the  State 
Board  a basis  for  measuring  the  estimated  total  annual  funding  need,  taking  into 
account  all  agencies,  institutions,  and  programs,  and  total  funding.  From  chis 
base,  the  State  Board  could  proceed  to  legislative  considerations,  policy  and 
evaluation,  shifting  of  program  emphases  and  long  range  budgetary  planning.  The 
Board  and  the  Department  could  set  interim  goals  between  now  and  1975  to  strive  for 
in  an  effort  to  bring  the  trained  manpower  supply  more  nearly  into  proximity  of 
the  proj'ected  demand.  In  this  way,  occupational  and  continuing  education  could, 
in  fact,  become  an  economic  asset  to  the  Commonwealth. 

This  study  was  made  to  assist  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  meeting  the  goals  of  occupational  and  con- 
tinuing education  for  Pennsylvania.  The  study  data  is  of  necessity  voluminous, 
its  conclusions  numerous,  and  its  recommendations  comprehensive  and  long  range. 

The  State  Board's  policies  and  action  with  emphasis  on  program  changes  and  improve- 
ments to  meet  j'ustified  needs  will  very  likely  find  ready  general  acceptance  and 
full  cooperation  at  all  levels  of  government. 
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APPen)LX  A 


Connon^’ealth  of  Pennsylvania 
DEPARriCrr  OF  PUBLIC  I^JSTRUCTIOr 
Harrisburg 


a::  01‘TLi  E PROPOSAL  OF  A STUDY 
OF  YOCATm’AL  AM)  TECHJIICAL  EDUCATIOX 
TS  PENNSYLVA>3IA 


I.  The  Problem 

Matching  people  with  jobs  along  with  the  need  for  civic  and 
social  competence  is  one  of  the  most  serious  and  difficult  problems 
in  the  nation  today.  Persistent  unemployment  and  underemplo)^ent , 
especially  among  youth,  and  at  the  same  time  continued  demand  (in 
many  sectors  of  the  economy)  for  skilled  workers  of  all  kinds  points 
up  the  problem. 

There  is  much  evidence  that  an  extensive  system  of  public  and 
private  vocational  and  technical  education  would  contribute  greatly 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Ever3rwhere  in  the  nation.  States  and 
communities  are  addressing  themselves  to  in-depth  analyses  of  their 
present  manpower  situation  with  a view  toward  the  design  and  estab- 
lishment of  an  effective  system  of  education  and  training  of  the  non- 
professional work  force.  Pennsylvania  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  States  in  the  whole  economy  has  no  less  a problem  than  any 
of  the  other  States. 

In  order  to  establish  and  conduct  an  effective  program  of 
education  and  training  throughout  the  State,  it  is  imperatj.ve  that 
Pennsylvania  study  all  of  the  elements  of  its  present  situation. 

Then  by  coordinating  and  analyzing  the  results  of  a number  of  vital 
studies,  there  should  be  produced  as  the  major  outcomes  a series  of 
recommendations  that  would  lead  to  the  implementation  of  a good 
program.  Many  valuable  by-products  of  the  study  would  be  attained  as 
well . 


The  coordination  and  analyses  of  the  various  studies  should 
meld  into  a single  unified  report  which  would  lead  to  a State-wide 
program  design  or  plan.  All  of  the  sub-studies  should  be  carried 
out  on  a planned,  phased  time  sequence  as  sho\-m  on  the  attached 
planning  chart,  in  such  a manner  that  each  could  be  reported  on  and 
used  with  value  independently.  Recommendations  based  on  thorough 
analyses  of  a number  of  sub-studies  should  include  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional facilities,  costs  and  time  estimates  to  attain  the  goals 
set  forth  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  following  sections  of  this  outline  detail  to  some  degree 
the  philosophy  and  goals  of  the  Pennsylvania  program.  In  addition, 
the  necessary  sub-studies  in  a sequential  order  are  identified.  This 
is  not  intended  as  an  outline  of  a final  report.  As  a later  supplement 
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to  this  outline,  each  sub-^tudy  will  be  developed  in  considerable 
detail  and  used  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  to  finance  and 
conduct  the  studies.  All  results  of  the  studies  will  be  used  as 
source  data  to  produce  a final  report. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  entire  study  will  take  approximately 
two  to  two  and  one-half  years  and  range  in  total  cost  from  $200,000 
to  $250,000  over  this  period  of  time.  Every  effort  will  be  made  tc 
speed  the  completion  of  the  entire  study  at  a minimum  total  cost. 

II.  The  Philosophy  and  Rationale  of  the  Pennsylvania  Program 
(a)  The  Goals 

The  goals  for  vocational  and  technical  education  as  adopted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  March  10,  1966  point  the  way 
to  an  overall  philosophy  of  an  effective  program.  A universally 
accepted  general  concept  of  an  ideal  goal  presently  is  to  make 
appropriate  vocational  and  technical  education  opportunities  of 
high  quality  readily  accessible  to  persons  of  all  ages  in  all 
communities  of  the  State.  In  more  detail,  the  State  should 
maintain,  extend  and  improve  existing  programs  (of  vocational 
education) , and  develop  new  programs  of  vocational  and  technical 
education  so  that  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  communities  of  the 
State  - those  in  high  school,  those  who  have  completed  or  dis- 
continued their  formal  education  and  are  preparing  to  enter  the 
labor  market  but  need  to  upgrade  their  skills  or  learn  new  ones, 
those  who  are  unemployed  and  underemployed,  and  those  with  spe- 
cial educational  handicaps  - will  have  ready  access  to  vocational 
and  technical  education  and  training  or  retraining  which  is  of 
high  quality,  which  is  realistic  in  the  light  of  actual  or  anti- 
cipated opportunities  for  gainful  employment,  and  which  is  suited 
to  their  needs,  interests  and  ability  to  benefit  from  such  train- 
ing. 

Such  programs  do  not  take  the  place  of  general  academic  edu- 
cation but  rather  supplement  and  enhance  it  for  students  who  want 
and  need  training  for  a chosen  occupation.  Vocational  education 
is  an  important  part  of  a well-balanced  program  of  studies  - not 
a single  subject  - which  is  aimed  at  developing  competent  workers 
and  recognizes  that  the  American  worker  should  also  be  competent 
economically,  socially,  emotionally,  physically,  intellectually, 
and  in  a civic  sense.  Effective  vocational  education  is  more 
inclusive  than  simply  training  for  job  skills.  It  also  develops 
abilities,  understandings,  attitudes,  work  habits,  and  apprecia- 
tions which  contribute  to  a satisfying  and  productive  life. 
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Vocational  education  for  adults  plays  an  essential  role  in 
maintaining  America's  efficiency  in  production,  distribution 
and  consumption,  and,  as  a consequence,  its  high  standard  of 
living.  Adult  workers  in  any  field,  through  training  in  skills 
and  knowledge  related  to  their  occupations,  can  adapt  themselves 
to  technological  advances  and  other  developments  in  their  occu- 
pation, become  more  productive,  prepare  themselves  for  advance- 
ment, and  increase  their  earning  capacity. 

As  a result  of  the  implementation  of  such  a philosophy  and 
rationale,  vocational  and  technical  education  should  in  fact 
become  an  economic  asset  to  Pennsylvania. 

(b)  A Total  Balanced  Program 

To  accomplish  the  ideal  goal,  Pennsylvania  would  need  a total 
balanced  program,  - an  all-age,  all-person  program.  A total- 
balanced  program  is  one  that  is  tailored  to  the  requirements  of 
communities  and  defined  areas,  yet  does  not  lose  sight  of  the 
patterns  emerging  in  the  State  and  national  labor  market.  Such 
a program  not  only  must  make  room  for  all  the  persons  it  expects 
to  serve;  it  must  reflect  the  arrival  and  departure  of  businesses 
and  industries  and  the  flow  of  workers  to  and  from  the  State  or 
area  labor  market. 

(c)  Basic  or  Fundamental  Factors  of  a Total  Balanced  Program 

Such  a program  would  need  to  be  developed  on  the  basis  of  "^our 
fundamental  factors: 

(1)  All  programs  would  be  geared  to  labor  market  needs, 
immediate  and  long  time;  and  on  local,  area.  State, 
regional  and  national  needs. 

(2)  Training  programs  would  be  considered  for  all  occu- 
pations (other  than  professional)  from  low  and  semi- 
skilled jobs  to  highly  skilled  technician  and  spe- 
cialist jobs. 

(3)  Persons  of  all  levels  of  ability  would  be  considered 
for  training,  from  those  of  least  ability  to  those  of 
highest  ability  on  the  assumption  that  all  persons 
have  the  ability  to  perform  on  a job  appropriate  to 
his  aptitude  and  interests;  that  each  person  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  attain  the  maximum  of  his 
potential  ability. 

(4)  All  types  of  institutions  would  be  considered  for  con- 
ducting bona  fide  vocational  and  technical  education 
programs  (with  due  concern  to  existing  and  developing 
institutions)  e.g. 
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(a)  Departments  of  comprehensive  high  schools 

(b)  Vocational— technical  high  schools 
(self  contained  as  in  large  cities) 

(c)  Area  vocational-technical  schools 
(secondary  and/or  postsecondary) 

(d)  Junior  or  community  colleges 

(e)  Technical  institutes 

(f)  Colleges  and  universities 

(g)  Private  schools  (by  contract) 

A State  program  based  on  these  fundamental  factors  would  need 
to  be  subjected  to  continuous  research  and  evaluation  so  that  innova- 
tions, changes,  revisions,  expansion  and  improvement  are  possible  at 
all  times.  Experimentation  and  demonstration  programs  should  be  de- 
signed and  conducted  so  as  to  assure  program  change  and  improvement. 

III.  The  Overall  Study  and  Sub-Studies 
(a)  The  Need 

All  of  the  preceding  sets  the  stage  for  a comprehensive  in- 
depth  study  of  training  needs  in  Pennsylvania  with  a view  toward 
developing  recommendations  to  implement  a total  balanced  program 
of  vocational  and  technical  education.  The  following  are  the 
sub— studies  that  x^ould  be  needed  to  develop  a comprehensive 
report  and  recommendations: 

(1)  The  Economy  of  Pennsylvania 

A report  of  such  a study  should  be  opened  with  and 
based  upon  an  account  and  analysis  of  the  economy  of 
Pennsylvania.  All  existing  studies  and  reports  on  the 
economy  of  the  State  should  be  utilized  as  resource 
material  and  analyzed  from  the  standpoint  of  information 
and  trends  pertinent  to  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion programs.  Economic  studies  and  reports,  population 
data  and  other  necessary  information  and  data  are  avail- 
able from  sources  such  as: 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
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Census  Bureau,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 


The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Temple  University,  and  University 
of  Pennsylvania 

(2)  Occupational  Training  Ueeds 

The  most  important  and  immediate  study  should  be  under- 
taken of  the  labor  market  needs  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
study  should  be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsy- 
lvania Snployment  Service  and  with  other  knowledgeable 
persons  and  agencies.  Some  of  the  costs  of  this  study  may 
need  to  be  defrayed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The 
study  should  take  into  account  all  existing  employers  and 
jobs  in  the  State  as  well  as  prospective  new  employers. 

It  should  also  take  into  account  immediate  job  openings, 
new  and  emerging  occupations,  and  projections  of  demands 
in  two  years  and  five  years.  In  addition  to  local,  area, 
and  State  needs,  it  should  give  careful  consideration  of 
regional  and  national  demands,  especially  those  in  national 
clearance. 

This  study  should  be  divided  into  various  sub-studies 
of  important  employment  and  occupational  segments  of  the 
Pennsylvania  labor  force,  e.g.  agriculture  (production 
and  services) ; health;  trade  and  industrial  occupations 
in  manufacturing  and  construction;  distribution;  office; 
hotel  and  restaurant;  social  welfare  (aides  and  special- 
ists); public  service  (fire,  police  and  municipal);  home 
economics;  and  technician  occupations  that  cut  across  all 
of  these. 

This  study  should  lead  to  the  development  of  a system 
which  would  continuously  update  the  labor  market  informa- 
tion in  the  State  and  be  made  available  to  those  concerned 
with  program  planning  and  evaluation. 

(3)  Status  and  Appraisal  of  Present  Programs 

The  next  most  important  sub-study  should  be  undertaken 
of  the  present  programs  of  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
cation,  public  and  private,  in  the  State  and  any  aspects 
of  a planned  State-wide  system  now  under  development  such 
as  the  area  vocational-technical  schools.  An  appraisal 
should  be  made  of  the  general  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
and  of  their  relationship  to  each  other  in  the  light  of  the 
State’s  labor  market  situation  and  needs.  This  would  in- 
clude an  examination  of  the  growing  community  college  occu- 
pational training  programs.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity, Commonwealth  technical  education  programs,  and  the 
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private  non-profit  and  proprietary  schools  and  programs 
in  the  State.  Careful  examination  should  be  given  to 
the  programs  operating  or  planned  in  the  large  cities, 
the  second  and  third  class  cities,  counties,  areas,  and 
rural  situations.  Much  of  this  information  should  be 
available  in  the  State  office  but  local  leaders  should  be 
involved  extensively  in  this  study. 

Apprentice  training  in  Pennsylvania  should  be  studied, 
including  the  activities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  on 
Apprenticeships.  Accomplishments  and  trends  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Apprentice  Programs  and  their  relationship 
to  the  vocational  education  programs  should  also  be 
studied. 

(4)  Follow-up  of  Graduates  and  Dropouts 

A follow-up  study  of  recent  and  also  older  vocational 
school  graduates  and  dropouts  should  be  conducted.  Some 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  a study  of  these 
older  graduates  who  completed  vocational  education  pro- 
grams and  have  reached  the  height  of  their  working 
careers  in  the  occupation  for  which  they  were  trained. 

The  study  should  be  so  designed  as  to  provide  feed-back 
to  the  program  for  the  revision  of  the  curriculum  or  the 
removal  of  any  deficiencies  that  might  be  revealed.  This 
study  should  result  in  the  development  of  a continuous 
follow-up  system  of  vocational  schools  graduates  and  drop- 
outs. 

(5)  The  Large  Cities 

The  unique  educational  and  training  of  problems  of 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  should  be  examined  and  re- 
ported with  a vie.v<  toward  improving  the  relationships 
between  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  city^s  school  systems.  Other  large  community  pro- 
blems should  also  be  studied. 

(6)  Special  Needs 

A comprehensive  study  of  special  needs  should  be 
undertaken  with  emphasis  on  program  services  needed  by 
disadvantaged  or  socio-economic  handicapped  persons  and 
minority  groups. 

(a)  Slow  or  reluctant  learners 

(b)  Disadvantaged  youth  from  poor  home  environment 
and  residential  schools 
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(c)  Functionally  illiterate  adults 

(d)  Aging  workers 

(e)  Minority  groups  suffering  educational  or 
other  handicaps 

C7)  Guidance,  Counseling  and  Placement  Services 

A special  study  should  be  conducted  of  the  guidance 
and  counseling  services  for  all  students  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  vocational  aspects  of  this  program. 
Included  in  this  study  should  be  an  examination  of  cumu- 
lative student  record  systems,  occupational  information 
services,  exploration  and  try-out  programs,  including 
work  experience  programs  and  placement  service  for 
vocational  and  other  non-college  bound  students. 

(8)  Vocational  Teacher  Education  and  Certification 

All  vocational  teacher  education  pre-service  and  in- 
service  programs  should  be  studied  with  a view  toward 
detemining  the  adequacy  and  the  quality  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania program.  Leadership  development  programs  should 
also  be  considered  and  recommended  in  order  to  expand 
and  improve  the  administration  and  supervision  services 
St  all  levels . Special  problems  in  vocational  teacher 
certification,  especially  in  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion should  also  be  studied. 

(9)  State  and  Local  Administration 

A study  should  be  conducted  of  the  State  and  local 
administration  of  vocational  education  programs . A clear 
picture  should  be  obtained  of  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration relationships  at  all  levels.  Communication,  up 
and  down,  should  be  studied  with  a view  toward  developing 
an  effective  system  of  exchanging  important  information 
currently  and  continuously. 

(10)  Finance  and  Reporting 

A special  sub-study  should  be  conducted  on  the 
financing,  budgeting,  accounting  and  reporting  system  and 
procedures  in  vocational  education  in  the  State.  This 
study  should  include  examination  of  the  Federal  require- 
ments in  each  of  these  administrative  phases.  It  should 
look  into  the  systems  of  educational  data  processing.  State 
and  national,  with  a view  toward  adapting  the  Pennsylvania 
system  to  a national  system. 
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(12)  Facilities 


Obviously  any  extensive  State-wide  system  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  will  require  considerable 
expansion  of  physical  facilities  to  house  the  necessary 
variety  of  programs.  This  study  would  examine  extent 
and  adequacy  of  the  present  facilities  and  those  now  in 
various  planning  stages.  Out  of  this  and  in  light  of  the 
additional  needs  that  are  uncovered,  there  would  be  ue  c- 
loped  a series  of  recommendations  for  expansion  including 
the  number  and  strategic  locations  of  new  plants,  'nstru- 
ctional  equipment,  program  offerings,  costs,  tiXic  sche- 
dules and  other  pertinent  information.  A study  of  the 
provision  for  area  school  facilities  in  the  Appalachian 
Region  program  should  also  be  included  in  this  study 
especially  with  regard  to  the  relationship  of  this  pro- 
gram to  those  in  the  rest  of  the  State. 


A STUDY  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
(Estimated  Time  and  Priority  Schedule  for  Sub-Studies) 
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o Begin  negotiation  for  study  * Intermediate  Reports  made  periodically 

Estimated  length  of  study 

0 Final  report  of  each  sub-study  September  12,  1967 


APPENDIX  B 

THE  FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL  SYSTEM  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Solid  Lines  Administrative  Flow 

Dotted  Lines  Communication-Feedback  Lines 
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APPENDIX  C 

BUREAU  OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL,  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
STAFFING  PATTERN  (OCTOBER  10,  1968) 


BUREAU  OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL,  & CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
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CORRECTIONAL,  RECREA- 
TION, SCHOOL  OFFICIALS 
A EMPLOYEES  TRAINING 
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APPENDIX  D 

OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
DIRECTORY  DATA  FORM 


INSTRUCTIONS 


► Completed  data  forms  must  be  returned  to  the  Sdiool  District  Superintendent  no  later  than  die  date  indicated  above. 

► Insert  completed  data  forms  into  the  enclosed  official  return  envelope  so  diat  your  school  address  is  exposed  in  the  envelope  window.  DO 
NOT  MAIL  THE  FORMS  TO  THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  THE  ENCLOSED  RETURN  ENVELOPE.  Instead, 
either  send  by  messenger  or  mail  the  official  return  envelope  in  a second  envelope  provided  by  you. 

► Read  six-step  instructions  below  carefully  before  attempting  to  complete  data  form.  Refer  to  example  data  form  as  you  read  the  instruc- 
tions. Open  booklet  so  Page  1 and  4 are  up. 

► An  oc^cupational  curriculum  code  list  is  shown  on  Page  2.  Step  1 diould  be  applied  to  the  curriculum  list  as  per  instructions  before  at- 
tempting to  complete  the  data  form. 


1 IDENTIFY  SCHOOL  COURSE  OFFERINGS.  A list  of  occupa- 
tional course  offerings  is  shown  on  the  reverse  side.  Starting  at 
the  top  of  the  list,  circle  the  code  number  of  each  course  now 
offered  in  your  school.  If  a course  offering  is  not  shown  on  the 
list,  write  the  title  in  the  space  provided  at  the  bottom  of  the 
course  list.  When  all  course  offerings  have  been  identified,  num- 
ber the  courses  consecutively  in  sequence  No.  column.  Record 
total  number  in  box  at  upper  right. 

O DESCRIBE  COURSE  OFFERINGS  IN  SEQUENCE.  Enclosed 
^ are  three(3)  Pennsylvania  Occupational  Education  Data  Forms. 
Each  form  describe  up  to  10  course  offerings.  If  your  school 
offers  more  than  30  occupational  courses,  obtain  more  forms 
from  your  school  district  head. 

• Start  with  side  1 of  die  form  to  which  your  school  address  label 
is  attached.  Describe  course  No.  1 in  the  No.  1 data  box,  course 
No.  2 in  the  No.  2 data  box,  and  so  on  until  all  courses  have 
been  recorded.  Note  that  the  box  for  course  No.  10  requires  a 
bold  1 to  be  recorded  to  indicate  10.  Similarly,  a course  No.  1 1 
would  be  recorded  on  a second  form  in  box  No.  1 renumbered 
to  read  box  No.  1 1.  Course  No.  12  would  go  in  box  2,  renum- 
bered to  read  box  12.  Thus,  by  adding  a bold  number  in  front 
of  a printed  bold  number,  you  can  indicate  the  course  sequence 
number  for  all  course  offerings. 

• Provide  the  following  data  for  each  occupational  course  offering. 

Col.  1.  Curriculum  code  No.  Record  the  code  No.  listed  on  the 
curriculum  code  list  for  the  course  being  described  by 
(1st)  writing  the  number  in  the  boxes  provided  and  (2nd)  trans- 
ferring the  recorded  code  number  for  machine  reading  into  the 
number  columns  below  by  marking  out  the  correct  numbered 
spaces.  (See  example  data  form.) 

If  the  curriculum  for  which  data  is  presented  does  not  have  a 
code  number,  record  ”0  for  machine  reading  and  write  the  cur- 
riculum title  in  the  space  provided. 

^ Use  a No.  2 or  softer  pencil  to  record  numbers  for 
machine  reading. 

Col.  2.  Course  duration.  Indicate  whether  the  course  is  a 4,  3, 
2,  or  1 year  course  by,  as  before,  writing  in  the  number 
and  then  transferring  the  number  for  machine  reading. 

Col.  3.  Maximum  work  stations.  Indicate  either  the  (1)  maxi- 
mum number  of  work  stations  or  (2)  the  maximum 
number  of  students  that  can  be  accommodated  without  jeop- 
ardizing effective  instmctio.'is,  v'.'hichever  concept  is  most  ap- 
propriate for  indicating  the  recommended  maximum  No.  of 
students  for  a single  class  session. 

CAUTION:  Do  not  automatically  give  the  number  of  students 
i.r,  the  largest  class  as  the  recommended  maximum.  Try  to  as- 
certain a true  recommended  maximum  by  consultation  with  the 
course  instructors. 


Col.  4.  Enrollment  all  grades.  Record  the  total  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  all  grades  or  dll  years  of  the  course 
as  of  October  15.  Record  widi  written  number  and  also 
for  machine  reading  as  per  prior  instructions. 

Col.  5.  Enrollment  in  12th  grade.  Record  the  total  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  the  12th  grade  of  the  course  or  the 
total  number  of  students  in  the  last  year  of  the  course  vt^ere 
course  is  upgraded.  Record  as  per  prior  instructions. 

Col.  6.  First-time  offering.  Indicate  whether  the  course  was 
offered  for  the  first  time  in  die  present  school  year  by 
marking  out  the  yes  or  no  answer  ^ace. 

REPEAT  THE  ABOVE  IN  THE  CORRECT  BOLD  NUMBER 
BOX  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  SCHOOL'S  OCCUPATIONAL 
COURSE  OFFERINGS. 

O RECORD  TOTAL  NO.  OF  COURSE  OFFERINGS.  Record  for 
machine  reading  the  total  No.  of  occupat'onal  curriculums  of- 
fered by  the  school  in  the  space  directly  beneath  the  address 
label  on  side  1 of  the  first  form  used. 

4 RECORD  THE  ACTUAL  OR  ESTIMATED  PERCENTAGE  OF 
NON-WHITE  ENROLLMENT  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  COURSES. 
Record  for  machine  reading  the  calculated  (preferred)  or  esti- 
mated percentage  of  non-white  students  enrolled  in  occupa- 
tional courses  based  upon  total  enrollment  in  such  courses. 

5 RECORD  SCHOOL  IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER.  Your 
school  identification  number  is  located  at  the  lower  right  of  the 
school  address  label  which  is  on  one  of  the  three  enclosed  data 
forms.  Record  that  number  for  machine  reading  in  the  school 
I.D.  number  space  on  both  sides  of  each  data  form  used. 

^ To  the  right  of  each  school  I.D.  number  space,  record  the  page 
number  as  follows: 

Page 

1st  Data  Form:  Side  1:  1 

1st  Data  Form:  Side  2:  2 

2nd  Data  Form:  Side  1 : 3 

2nd  Data  Form:  Side  2:  4 

3rd  Data  Form:  Side  1:  5 

3rd  Data  Form:  Side  2:  6 

and  so  on  for  as  many  data  forms  as  needed  to  provide  data  on 
all  occupational  courses  offered. 

^ CHECK  COMPLETED  FORMS  FOR: 

• Correct  I.D.  number  on  front  and  back  of  all  forms? 

* Correct  page  numbering  on  all  forms? 

• Non-white  enrollment  indicated?  (Side  1) 

• Total  curriculum  offerings  indicated?  (Side  1) 

• A!!  course  offerings  described? 

• Use  of  No.  2 or  softer  pencil? 

THANK  YOU 


CURRICULUM  CODE  LIST 


TOTAL  OCCUPATIONAL 
COURSES  OFFERED 


SEQUENCE 

NUMBER 

COURSE 

CODE 

COURSE  TITLE 

SEQUENCE 

NUMBER 

COURSE 

CODE 

COURSE  TITLE 

TRADE  & INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS 

TECHNICAL  OCCUPATIONS 

01 

Air  COnditioning/Heating 

50 

Architectural  Design  Technology 
Architectural  Technology 
Qiemical  Technology 
Civil  Technology 
Electrical  Technology 
Electronics  Communication 
Electronics  Technology 
Engineering/Related  Technology 
Instrumentation 

Mechanical  Drafting  and  Design 
Metallurgical  Technology 
Scientific  Data  Processing 
Tool  and  Die  Technology 

02 

Aircraft  Mechanics 

51 

03 

Appliance  Repair 
Auto  Body  Repair 
Auto  Mechanics 
Building  Maintenance 

52 

04 

53 

05 

54 

Go 

55 

07 

Carpentry 

56 

08 

Commercial  Art 

Co^etology 

Diesel  Mechanics 

Drafting 

Dressmaking 

Electric  Motor  Repair 

Electrical  Trades 

Food  Trades 

Foundry 

Laundry-Presser 

Machine  Shop 

Masonry 

Metal  Trades 

Mill/Cabinetry 

Mine  Maintenance 

Musical  Instrument  Repair 

Painting/Decorating 

Pattern  Making 

Plumbing 

Power  Sewing 

Printing  (Graphic  Arts) 

Radio/Television 

Scientific  Helper 

Sheet  Metal 

Shoe  Repair 

Small  Engine  Repair 

Tailoring 

Textile  Products 

Upholstery 

Welding 

Woodworking 

Occupational  Orientation 

General  Industrial 

Heavy  Equipment  Operator 

57 

09 

58 

10 

59 

11 

60 

12 

61 

13 

62 

14 

HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 

15 

70 

Dental  Assistant 
Health  Assistant 
Medical  Assistant 
Nursery  School  Assistant 
Nurses  Aide 
Optician 

Practical  Nursing 

16 

71 

17 

72 

18 

73 

19 

74 

20 

21 

75 

76 

22 

23 

AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 

24 

80 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
Agricultural  Production 
Agricultural  Products 
Agricultural  Resources 
Agricultural  Supplies 
Forestry 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

Other  Agricultural  Specialties  & Services 

25 

81 

26 

82 

27 

83 

• 

28 

84 

29 

85 

30 

86 

31 

87 

32 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 

33 

90 

Accounting/Computing 
Business  Data  Processing 
General  Clerical 
Stenographic/Secretarial 

34 

91 

35 

92 

36 

93 

37 

HOME  ECONOMICS  OCCUPATIONS 

- 

38 

39 

95 

Care  & Guidance  of  Children 
Clothing  & Textiles  Service 
Food  Services 
Home  Furnishing 

Institutional  & Home  Health  Aides 

40 

- 

96 

41 

97 

DISTRIBUTIVE  OCCUPATIONS 

98 

1 

49 

Distributive  Education 

99 

WRITE  IN  UNCODED  COURSE  OFFERINGS  BELOW 


SEQUENCE 

NUMBER 

COURSE 

CODE 

COURSE  TITLE 

SEQUENCE 

NUMBER 

COURSE 

CODE 

COURSE  TITLE 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 
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► Return  completed  forms  to  school  head  in  school-provided  envelope  no  later  than  May  23.  Thank  you. 

► Read  carefully  the  7 step  iristructions  below  before  attempting  to  complete  the  data  forms.  Refer  to  example  data  form  as  you  read  the 
instructions.  Open  booklet  so  pages  1 aiKf  4 are  face  up. 

► An  occupational  curriculum  (course)  code  list  Is  siiuv>n  on  the  next  page.  Use  this  list  to  identify  your  curriculum  (course)  code  in  step 

4 bclOirV. 


► 


Your  school  code  number  is 


Use  this  number  to  complete  step  4 below. 


1 DISTRIBUTE  FORMS  TO  STUDENTS.  Give  one  form  to  each 
* 12th  grader  in  your  occupational  course  for  as  many  sections 
of  that  course  as  you  teach.  If  needed,  adc  the  school  head  for 
additional  forms. 

ATTENTION:  Be  certain  to  have  all  seniors,  irKluding  ab- 

sentees, fill  out  forms  by  the  designated  due  date. 

• EXCEPTIONS:  If  you  teach  an  accounting/computing, 

general  clerical,  or  stenographic  arxJ  secretarial  course,  distribute 
forms  only  to  every  tenth  senior  on  your  alphabetical  class 
roster,  i.e.  to  the  1st,  11th,  21st  and  so  on  down  your  class 
roster.  If  you  teach  more  than  one  section  of  any  of  these 
courses,  follow  this  procedure  in  each  such  section. 

If  you  teach  a business  data  processing  course,  distribute 
forms  only  to  every  other  senior  on  your  alphabetical  class 
roster,  i.e.  to  the  1st,  3rd,  5th  and  so  on  down  your  class  roster. 

2 INSTRUCT  STUDENTS  TO  RECORD  THEIR  NAMES  AND 
ADDRESSES.  Explain  each  of  the  following  steps  separately. 
After  each,  have  the  students  complete  that  step  only.  You 
may  wish  to  guide  your  instructions  with  a chalk  board  illus- 
tration. (Study  example  data  form). 

CAUTION  YOUR  STUDENTS  TO 1 

• Use  3 No.  2 or  No.  1 soft  pencil  only.  The  form  can- 
not be  machine  read  when  the  harder  pencils  are 
used. 

• Proceed  only  as  per  your  instructions.  If  they  get 
ahead  of  you,  they  are  likely  to  make  errors. 

•Ask  questions  when  in  doubt  about  any  part  of  the 
form  completion. 

Step  1.  Student  name.  Turn  your  forms  to  side  one.  Re- 
cord the  first  letter  of  your  first  name  in  box  No.  1.  Record  the 
first  letter  of  your  last  name  in  box  No.  2,  and  the  remaining 
letters  in  boxes  3-14,  putting  one  letter  in  each  box  only.  If 
your  name  is  longer  than  14  letters,  record  the  first  14  letters 
only. 

Next,  transfer  your  name  for  machine  reading  by  marking 
out  the  letter  in  each  column  which  corresponds  to  the  letter 
you  recorded  in  the  box  at  the  top  of  the  column.  (Show  them 
how.)  Proceed  with  step  1. 

Step  2.  Street,  box,  or  rural  route  number.  Starting  with 
box  No.  15,  record  your  street,  box,  or  rural  route  number.  As 
before,  transfer  the  number  for  machine  reading  by  marking  out 
the  appropriate  numbers  in  the  columns  below.  If  you  have  no 
street,  box,  or  R.D.  number,  leave  blank.  Proceed  with  step  2. 

Step  3.  Street  name  or  "box"  or  "rd".  Starting  with  box 
No.  20,  record  your  street  name  or,  if  box,  record  "box",  or  if 
rural  delivery,  record  "RD".  Transfer  the  letters  for  machine 
reading.  Proceed  with  step  3. 

^-Have  students  turn  forms  over  to  side  two  and  continue  as 
follows: 

Step  4.  "St",  "rd",  "ave",  "blvd",  or  blank.  Starting  with 
box  No.  1,  record  whichever  abbreviation  is  appropriate.  If 
this  step  does  not  apply,  leave  blank.  Transfer  for  machine 
reading.  Proceed  with  step  4. 

Step  5.  City  in  which  you  reside.  Starting  with  box  No.  5 
record  name  of  your  residence  city.  If  city  name  is  longer  than 
20  letters,  record  the  first  twenty  letters  only.  Transfer  for 
machine  reading.  Proceed  with  step  5. 


Step  6.  State.  Transfer  the  letters  "PA"  in  boxes  25  and 
26  for  machine  reading.  Proceed  with  step  6. 

Step  7.  Zip  code.  Starting  with  box  27  record  your  five- 
digit zip  code.  If  you  do  not  know  your  zip  code,  leave  blank. 
Transfer  the  numbers  for  machine  reading.  Proceed  with  step  7. 

3 INSTRUCT  STUDENTS  TO  RECORD  THEIR  AFTER-GRAD- 
UATION PLANS.  (Have  your  students  turn  to  bold-numbered 
block  2 on  side  1 and  read  the  Instructions  printed  there.  In 
struct  them  as  follows-)  Complete  questions  1 through  6 in  that 
order,  following  instructions  on  the  form.  Indicate  your  answers 
by  marking  out  the  answer  space  wrhich  corresponds  with  your 
answer  to  each  question. 

4 INSTRUCT  STUDENTS  TO  RECORD  SCHOOL  AND  COURSE 
ID  NUMBERS.  Read  the  instructions  in  bold  numbered  block 
3 carefully.  Your  3-digit  school  number  is  recorded  at  the  top 
of  this  instruction  sheeL  To  firxJ  your  2-digit  course  number 
consult  the  curriculum  code  list  on  page  2 of  this  instruction 
booklet.  Write  both  numbers  on  the  black  board.  Then  you 
may  instruct  your  students  as  follows: 

Turn  to  side  1,  bold-numbered  block  3 on  the  form,  and  re- 
cord your  school  number  in  boxes  T3.  (Give  school  number.) 
In  boxes  4 and  5 record  your  course  number.  (Give  course 
number).  Transfer  your  answers  for  machine  reading.  Turn  to 
ade  2,  bold-numbered  block  5 and  record  and  transfer  exactly 
the  same  school  and  course  numbers  in  boxes  1-3  and  4-5. 

► COLLECT  FORMS  FROM  STUDENTS  AND  PROCEED: 

5 RECORD  ASSESSMENTS  OF  STUDENTS.  Stack  collected 
forms.  After  reading  the  recorded  name  of  each  student,  turn 
his  form  over  to  side  2,  bold-numbered  answer  block  4.  Com- 
plete questions  1 through  6.  All  your  answers  are  strictly  con- 
fidential. 

These  assessments  must  be  frank  and  honest  if  they  are  to 
be  at  ail  helpful  in  predicting  students'  vocational  successes 
after  graduation,  it  may  be  that  individualized  instructor 
ratings  rather  than  test  scores  or  grades,  are  the  most  accurate 
predictors  of  post-graduation  success. 

6 ENTER  STUDENT  NUMBERS.  Read  the  instructions  in  bold- 
numbered  block  3 on  the  form  carefully.  Assign  each  student 
a consecutive  number,  beginning  with  001.  Record  such  num- 
bers in  boxes  6-7-8  in  the  student  I.D.  number  block  on  both 
sides  of  the  form.  Transfer  each  such  number  for  machine 
reading.  While  doing  so,  check  the  correctness  of  the  school 
and  course  number  portions  of  the  I.D.  number  entered  by  your 
students. 

EXCEPTIONS:  If  you  teach  two  or  more  sections  of  the 
same  course  gather  together  forms  from  all  sections  and  assign 
consecutive  student  numbers  as  above.  If  two  or  more  in- 
structors teach  sections  of  the  same  course,  the  senior  instructor 
should  collect  all  forms  and  assign  consecutive  student  numbers 
as  above. 

y CHECK  COMPLETED  FORMS  FOR: 

• Use  of  No.  2 or  softer  pencil? 

• A form  filled  in  for  each  senior? 

• Correct  student  I .D.  numbers  on  both  sides  of  forms? 

• All  answers  transferred  for  machine  reading? 
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COURSE 

CODE 


01 


48 


COURSE  TITLE 


TRADE  & INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS 


02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28  1 

29 

30  : 

31  : 

32  1 

33  J 

34 

35  ■ 

36  1 

37 

38 

41  1 

Air  Conditioning/Heating 

Aircraft  Mechanics 

Appliance  Repair 

Auto  Body  Repair 

Auto  Mechanics 

Building  Maintenance 

Carpentry 

Commercial  Art 

Cosmetology 

Diesel  Mechanics 

Drafting 

Dressmaking 

Electric  Motor  Repair 

Electrical  Trades 

Food  Trades 

Foundry 

Laundry-Presser 

Machine  Shop 

Masonry 

Metal  Trades 

Mill/Cabinetry 

Mine  Maintenance 

Musical  Instrument  Repair 

Painting/Decorating 

Pattern  Making 

Plumbing 


Radio/Television 


Other  Than  Above* 


DISTRIBUTIVE  OCCUPATIONS 


49  Distributive  Education 


COURSE 

CODE 


51 


52 


53 


54 


55 


56 


57 


58 


59 


60 


61 


62 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


74 


75 


79 


80 


81 


82 


83 


85 


86 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 


94 


96 


97 


98 


99 
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COURSE  TITLE 


TECHNICAL  OCCUPATIONS 


Architectural  Technology/Ardiitecture  Design 

Chemical  Technology 

Civil  Technology 

Electrical  Tedinology 

Electronics  Communication 

Electronics  Technology 

Engineering/Related  Technology 

Instrumentation 

Mechanical  Drafting  and  Design 

Metallurgical  Technology 

Scientific  Data  Processing 

Tool  and  Die  Technology 

Other  Than  Above* 


HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 


Dental  Assistant/Dental  Techn'^ian 
Health  Assistant/Hospital  Assistant 
Medical  Assistant/Doctors  Assistant 
Nursery  School  Assistant/Practical  Nursing 
Nurses  Aide 
Optician 

Other  Than  Above* 


AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 


Agricultural  Mechanics 
Agricultural  Production 
Agricultural  Products/Supplies 
Agricultural  Resources 
Forestry 

Ornamental  Horticulture 
Other  Than  Above* 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 


Accounting/Bookkeeping 

Business  Data  Processing/Computer  Technology 

General  Clerical/Clerk  Typist 

Stenographic/Secretarial 

Other  Than  Above* 


HOME  ECONOMICS  OCCUPATIONS 


Clothing  & Textiles  Service 
Food  Services/Restaurant  Services 
^ome  Furnishing/Interior  Decorating 
Other  Than  Above* 
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APPENDIX  F 


Side  1 

ANNUAL  SURVEY 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
FORMER  STUDENTS 

Dear  Fonner  Student; 

Alt  Pennsylvania  schools  are  cooperating  in  the 
annual  survey  of  former  students.  The  purpose  is  to 
learn  how  Pennsylvania  students  have  fared  in  the 
world  of  work  and/or  continuing  education  during  the 
first  year  after  hi^  school.  Such  information  will 
help  to  improve  the  quality  cf  secondary  sdiool  edu- 
cation in  our  state.  It  will  also  tell  ns  whether  more 
must  be  done  to  help  former  students  find  better  jobs 
or  to  improve  their  opportunity  for  hi^er  education. 

Please  complete  this  questionnaire.  Then,  return 
it  in  the  postage-paid  envelope  that  came  with  the 
questionnaire. 

All  information  is  strictly  confidential.  All  ques- 
tionnaires are  destroyed  once  your  answershave  been 
added  to  those  of  other  Pennsylvania  students. 

Please  read  tire  inside  instructions  carefully 
before  trying  to  answer  the  questions.  Thank  you. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Side  2 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

The  questionnaire  contains  questions  ^ut  ycu. 
and  educaUon  experiences  since  hig^  school.  Please 
answer  alt  questions  that  apply  to  you.  Use  a SOFT 
LEAD  PENCIL  to  mark  your  answers.  Do  not  use  a 
ball  pen.  The  questionnaire-reading  machine  reads 
only  soft  lead  pencil  madcs. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

1.  Answer  each  question  as  follows: 

•Read  the  question  completely  and  carefully. 
•Read  all  answer  altemahves. 

•Decide  which  answer  fitsyou'besL 
•Make  a heavy  pencil  mark  in  the  box  at  the  left 
cf  the  answer  selected  by  you. 

2.  Mark  only  ONE  answer  for  e;xi:  question  .unless 
the  question  says  you  may  mark  more  than  one. 

3.  Several  questions  require  a number  answer.  For 
example,  your  present  job  hourly  rate  OR  weekly 
salary  is  requested.  Suppose  you  had  an  hourly 
rate  of  S2.34.  You  would  first  write  your  hourly 
rate  and  then  record  it  for  madiine  reading  by 
marking  the  correct  numbered  boxes.  (See  left 
example  below.) 


c=  Hourly  Rate 

5 

Wkly.  Salory 

dir 

=0= 

OR 

-■=P 

cdr 

at: 

cdr 

c4r 

OR,  if  you  are  on  salary,  first  write  your  weekly 
salary  (dollars  only)  and  th^.  the  correct 
numbered  boxes.  See  the  above  example  at  the 
right.  It  shows  how  a wkly.  salary  of  $44  is  record- 
ed. ALWAYS  MARK  THE  FIRST  COLUMN BOX 
IF  YOUR  SALARY  IS  LESS  THAN  $100.  See  ex- 
ample. 

4.  Some  answers  call  for  SKIPPING  questions.  Where 
that  is  the  case,  be  sure  to  SKIP  to  the  correct 
next  question. 

5.  Be  sure  to  record  your  Student  I.D. Number  on  both 
sides  of  the  questionnaire.  See  reverse  side  for 
instructions  on  how  to  do  this. 

6.  USE  SOFT  LEAD  PENCIL  ONLY. 

THANK  YOU 
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